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PREFACE 

^‘The book will bring me little credit in socialist 
circles I said in introducing Indian Socialism to the 
reader at the end of 1936. 

I can speak with greater confidence about the present 
volume. Marxism is Dead is certain to bring me much 
discredit in socialist circles. 

The patient investigation of economic facts, when it 
suggests disagreeable conclusions, elicits no praise but 
much abuse in India, even vulgar abuse. This is not 
surprising, considering the ignorance of the general public 
on economic questions, which is profound. 

That is how we have come to belie\e that the 
economic regeneration of India will be brought about by 
gur^ charkha and khaddar^ and that charkha and the technique 
^ of ^ fasting unto death ’ may be trusted to defend India 
against foreign aggression. 

And that is also how we have been led to think that 
the U. S. S. R. is a Marxist country, that it is the greatest 
democracy in the world, that exploitation of man by man 
is at an end there, that soon Russian socialism will be 
transformed into communism, and, last but not least, that 
Russia is ' the base of the work! revolution ’—“Russia 
which is ready to guarantee imperialist territory if only 
imperialism will guarantee socialist territory ! 

I am indebted to the Editor, Tribune^ for permission 
to use my articles in the Tribune on Marxism and other 
subjects. And I cannot thank Mrs. Indumati Roop 
Krishna enough for the artistic jacket, which expresses the 
main thesis of the book belter than all the words I have 
employed. 

Lahore : 

I St June, igsg. 
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MARXISM IS DEAD 

CHAPTER I. 

A FORE-RUNNER OF MARX 

Saint Amand Hazard (1791-1832). 

In India a socialist mnsl be a Marxist, or he is not 
a socialist at ail. Any one who has the temerity to criti- 
cise Marx, even the labour theory (which Marx uncriti- 
cally borrowed from Ricardo) is immediately dubbed an 
enemy of socialism, a fascist, an agent of capitalists, or a 
Mackey ‘"onal It is not realised that there was 
tsocialism before Marx was born. Marx’s own contribution 
to socialism was distinct. We shall examine it in subse- 
quent chapters. Here it is necessary to state that even if 
Marxism were totally rejected socialism would still remain. 

In this chapter we are concerned with the system of 
a precursor of Marx, who has generally been ignored* 
This is Hazard, a disciple of St. Simon* Hazard’s teaching 
was dijfferent from that of his master in an important 
respect. St. Simon favoured a wide diffusion of property 
among the masses, while Hazard advocated socialisation 
of all instruments of production. 

In 1829 (when Marx was ll years old) Hazard and 
two other disciples of St. Simon delivered a series of 
lectures at Paris on the teachings of their master, which 
nave been recently reprinted h 

1 Doctrine de Saint-Simon, Exposition Premiere Amee, 1829 new 
edition published with introduction and notes by G. Bougie et Elie 
HaMvy, Paris, 1924. Marcel Riviere, 
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The reader's attention is invited to the opening para- 
graphs oi the Communist Manifesto (1847) Marx is not 
original. The antagonism between the classes in the past 
had been described more fully by Hazard. 

The word used for class-war by Hazard is generally 
antagonisme and sometimes lutte fslruggle). He says : 

Antagonism, having as its cause the rule of physi- 
cal force and as its result the exploitation of man by man : 
this is the most salient fact of all past {VoiJ^a k fait le 
plus saillant de tout la passe), 

The rule of physical force and the exploitation of 
man by man are inter-related. There is exploitation of 
man by man because of the rule of physcial force. And 

2 Mamfesto of the Communist farty. Eng. Trs* 

Published by Martin Lawrence, London 

The history of all hitherto exhtink-^cj ^tlS^Si ^ the history of 
class struggles. 

** Freeman and slave, patrician and piebian, lord and serf, guild- 
master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in 
constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a 
revolutionary reconstitution of society at large or in the common ruin 
of the contending classes. 

In the caller epochs of history, we find almost everywhere a 
complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold 
gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebians, slaves; in the Middle Agp, feudal lords, vassals, guildmasters, 
journeymen, apprentices, serfs ; in almost all of these classes, again, 
subordinate gradations. 

** The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins 
of feudal society, has not done away with class antagonisms. It has 
but established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms 
of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature ; it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society 
m a whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, 
into two great classes directly facing each other-— bourgeoisie and 
proletariat.^’ 

S Bazard, p. 213, 



A FORE-^RUNNER OF MARX 
both are cause and effect of the state of antagonism. 

Classes and antagonism have existed in all times and 
in all places, in India and Egypt, as also in Greece and 
Rome, under the government of piiests as under that of 
patricians. The governing class used its political power to 
exploit the governed, in fact the distinctions established 
between the classes or the castes are in an equal measure 
the political expression of the different degrees of exploit- 
ation of man by man This exploitation is ^‘^the most 
characteristic phenomenon of the past (Je phemmine k 
plus caracteristique du passe). 

Bazard next describes the various forms of exploitation 
and their connection with the ownership of property. In 
the beginning exploitation embraces the whole life, mate- 
rial, intellectual and moral, of the person exploited. The 
slave is his master’s property, like land or cattle. He has 
no recognised right, not even that to live; he has no name, 
no family, no property, no religious existence : in short 
he can never claim to acquire the goods that have been 
denied him, nor even think of it ’’ ^ 

In course of time the condition of the slave becomes 
less arduous ; the legislator Intervenes in his relations with 
his master. 

The plebian is a little better off than the slave. He 
Is not exploited so brutally as the slave, “ but still in a 
very high degree and under the same relations ” The 
plebian enjoys neither a religious nor a political, nor 
even a civil existence, since as a plebian he cannot possess 
either property or a family, these privileges being reserved 
for the patrician. 

4 Bazard. pp. 213-m 5 Ibid, pp. 215-216. 
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It is true that the plebian can acquire these rights, but 
only by delegation, or in the name of the patrician. 

The plebian’s condition was more favourable than 
that of the slave and he also won his enfranchisement 
earlier. 

The serf is not the property of his master^ like the 
slave, but he is attached to the soil. He is entitled to a por- 
tion of the fruits of his labour and he has a family. He is 
protected by the civil law and, better still, by the religious 
law. Soon he obtains the right of locomotion, or he is no 
longer attached to the soil and can choose his master. But 
even after being enfranchised ‘the old serf still remains, in 
certain respects, marked by the seal of slavery ’ For 
long periods he has to submit to personal service, to forced 
labour, or feudal fines which are the price of his liberty, . 
But gradually the burdens of the serfs become lighter. 

Bazard notes that ‘ antagonism itself has civilised the 
world.’ ‘‘ Kant ”, said Bazard, “ noted this before us ; 
yes, gentlemen, the institution of slavery, succeeding the 
most ferocious brutality or the most savage appetites, has, 
in its origin, favoured the development of human society”^. 

The victors turned their captives into slaves and used 
them as instruments of wealth production. 

In a subsequent lecture (seventh of the series) Bazard 
described the advance that feudalism represented on the 
previous state of‘ affairs. Before the rise of feudalism the 
spirit of egoism, of individuality, prevailed ‘ like that 
which today dominates our industrialists ’ The 

governing principle was that of competition, of liberty, not 
merely in wars between different countries, but in the 

7 Bazard, p. 218. 8 Ibid. p. 225 , 9 Ibid. p. 263, 
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same country between different provinces, different can- 
tons, different towns and different castles. Feudalism 
put an end to military anarchy in bringing together the 
dukes, counts and barons and all other independent land- 
lords and military men in mutual service and protection 
— an ^ immense advantage ’ which was not sufEciently 
appreciated, according to Hazard, by any historian of the 
18th century 

In th^ course of time exploitation has tended to 
become weaker. In present-day society antagonism, the 
rule of physical force, and exploitation of man by man 
have become so much softened and have assumed such 
indirect forms that at first they almost escape attention ; 
‘‘ nevertheless they exist and their intensity is still very 
^great ” 

The relations between landlords (owners of property) 
and workers, employers and employees today are not the 
same as those between masters and slaves, plebians and 
patricians, seigneurs and serfs of the past — ^in fact, there is 
no comparison, and yet one must recognise that modern 
relations are only a prolongation or continuation of the 
old. ^^The relation of the master to the employee is 
the last transformation undergone by slavery The 

form of exploitation has changed ; it has also lost the old 
brutal characteristics, but * it is none the less real.* The 
worker engages himself to work for his employer. It may 
seem as if the transaction is freely entered into by the 
worker. It is not,** says Hazard, since the worker is 
compelled to agree to it on pain of death, reduced as he is 

10 Bazard, p, 263. For those times the historical role of feudalism 
was as * revolutionary ’ as that of the bourgeoisie in a later epoch. 

n Ibid. p. 236. 12 Ibid. p. 238. 
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to getting Ms day’s food from work of the preceding 
day ” 

The moral dogma has been accepted by society that 
no one should suffer from incapacity on account of his 
birth. It might have been expected in consequence that 
the composition of various classes of society would become 
modified on account of ^ a continual exchange of families 
and individuals composing them.’ But, ignoring excep- 
tional cases, such exchange does not take place ; ^ the 
advantages and disadvantages belonging to each social 
position are transmitted by heredity,” which gives rise in 
society to a class of prohtaires (the proletariat) The 
workers own no property, and the whole mass of workers 
is exploited by those who own it. In such a state of 
affairs * the worker appears as a direct descendant of the 
slave and the serf’ 

It will be noted that Bazard connects exploitation 
with the ownership of property, Le., instruments of pro- 
duction, by landlords and capitalists. In his seventh 
discourse he thus defined property 

** Property, in the most generally accepted sense of the 
word, is composed of goods which are not destined for 
immediate consumption, and which today give a right to 
an income (revenu). In this sense property includes lands and 
capital {ies finds de terre et les capitaux)^ that is to say, in 
the language of economists, the instruments of production 
{k finds de production). For us land and capital, whatever 
their form, are instruments of labour {instruments du tramil); 
landlords and capitalists (two classes which in this con- 
nection cannot be distinguished one from the other) 

13 Bazard, p. 238. 14 Ibid. p. 239. 15 Ibid, p, 230. 
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are the depositaires (depositaries, trustees) of these instru- 
ments ; their function is to distribute them among the 
workers 

The prime or most important cause of the exploita- 
tion of workers by landlords and capitalists is ownership 
by the latter of the instruments of labour. Landlords and 
capitalists, small in numbers as compared to the class 
of workers, have been invested by law, ‘^born of the law 
of conquest, with a monopoly of richesses, that is to say 
with the power of disposing over, according to their 
pleasure, even in idleness, the instruments of labour ” 
Bazard next describes the material, intellectual and 
moral exploitation of the worker. It is with genuine 
feeling that he writes : No one thinks of him ; physical 

misery has led to brutishness, brutishness to depravity, 
which is the source of fresh misery ; a vicious circle each 
point of which inspires disgust and horror when it should 
inspire only pity ” 

Such, said Bazard, was the condition of the majority 
of the workers. And yet these facts remained unnoticed 
by political thinkers. They talked of progress, liberty^ -i 
philanthropy. They boasted of the regime of equality 
which had been inaugurated, since all citizens had become 
admissible to public employment; they regarded their 
age as one of the highest enlightenment, of the highest 
civilization. Empty words! No revolution deserved a 

16 Bazard, pp, 256-57. The School of Saint Simon nse the term 
^fmds de consmmation * for what are now known as consumers’ goods, 
and * fonds d 0 production ’ for producers’ goods. * Fonds de production ’ 
include tools, machines, factory buildings, raw materials, land, and 
animals which assist man’s productive labour. See Bazard, p, 256, 
Bazard uses the word richesses in the same sense. 

17 Bazard, p. 239. 18 Ibid, p, 240. 
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permanent place in history which did not ameliorate the 
condition of the most numerous class. The French 
Revolution had failed to do so, and a new revolution was 
needed to put an end to the exploitation of man by man 
completely and in all its forms. Hazard considered such a 
revolution inevitable 

Since property was the source, the prime cause of 
this exploitation, this new revolution would change the 
constitution of property. Property was generally* viewed as 
an unalterable fact, since it was the base or foundation of 
the political order. Yes, Hazard would admit, in 
general terms, that property was the base of the 
political order, but he insisted : Property is a social 

fact, subject, like all other social facts, to the law of 
progress ’’ The constitution of property must change ^ 
‘'since, in virtue of this constitution, people are born 
with the privilege of living without doing anything, that 
is to say, of living at the expense of others, which is only a 
prolongation of exploitation of man by man.’’ It followed 
that in order to end the exploitation of man by man it 
r was nescesary to change the constitution of property 

PLANNED PRODUCTION. 

There are two main demands of socialism (a) for 
social justice, or a demand that exploitation of man by 
man shall cease, and (b) for planned, regulated produc- 
tion, or a demand that the present state of anarchy in 
production which leads to recurrent crises, shall end. 

We have seen that Hazard would change the constitu- 
tion of property to end exploitation. In regard to crises^ 

19 Hazard, p. 241. 20 Ibid. p. 244. 21 Ibid. pp. 244-45. 
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Sismondi, before the School of St. Simon, had pointed 
out the connection between over-production and under- 
consumption. Under large-scale production goods are 
produced in larger and larger quantities which only the 
masses, that is the class of workers, can absorb. But the 
profit of the large-scale producer is limited by the 
difference between the price at which his products are 
sold and the cost of production. Now cost largely 
consists in* the workers’ wages; the industrialist cannot 
sell his goods at a profit since he does not pay enough 
wages to enable his workers to buy the entire products of 
their labour. Chronic over-production in modern society 
thus rests on the wage-system. The only means of getting 
rid of the surplus products of industry under the wage- 
^ system is selling the surplus in backward countries, where 
industrialism and the wage-system have not yet developed. 

This is Sismondi’s explanation of crises. Bazard’s- 
line of argument is different. His explanation is based 
on the evils of unlimited competition. 

If society may be viewed as a Collective Being (as ^ 
Bazard viewed it) who grows from generation to genera- 
tion as an individual grows year by year in obedience to a 
law of progress war of man against man and class against 

class is a contradiction which should be removed. In the 
economic sphere this war takes the form of competition. 
The sentiment dominating industry is egoism-each one 
for himself: “The industrialist cares little for the 
interests of society. His family, his instruments of labour 
and the personal fortune which he endeavours to make : 
this is his humanity, his universe, his God ” It is 

22 Bazard, p. 160. 23 Ibid. p. 139. 
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fhouglit that even where each selfishly pursues his own 
interestf somehow the interests of all are promoted. The 
theory of Idssez foire, laissez passer supposes that individual 
interests are always in harmony with the general interest. 
But ‘ facts without number belie it.’ Bazard gives one 
example, ^ out of a thousand.’ It may be in the interest 
of society to use machines driven by steam power, but 
what about the hand-worker ? The usual answer to this 
objection is that the industry of printing has created more 
employment than unemployment, and the conclusion is 
drawn that in the end everything gets adjusted {tout finit 
par se niveler). "'Admirable conclusion,” exclaims Bazaid 
ironically. “ And until the adjustment is complete, what 
shall we do with thousands of starving men ? Will our 
arguments console them ? Will they bear their misery 
patiently, because statistical calculations prove that in a 
certain number of years they will have bread ? 

Bazaid does not blame the inventor of machines, but 
social foresight should bring it about that the conquests 
of industry are not like those of war ; there should be no 
funeral chants mingling with paeans of joy,” 

It is the result of unregulated competition that the 
equilibrium between production and consumption is 
disturbed every moment, which explains the innumerable 
catastrophies or commercial crises : 

“ Let us cast a glance on the society surrounding us. 
Numerous crises, deplorable catastrophies, afflict industry 
daily ; they have attracted the attention of a few people, 
but they are ignorant of the cause of such great disorder ; 
they do not see that the disorder is the result of the 
operation of unlimited competition ” 

24 Hazard, p 141. 26 Ibid, p, 141. 
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It is evident that the prime cause of industiial con- 
fusion and crises is to be sought in the ownership of 
means of production by the class of landlords and 
capitalists by right of birth. They set people to work by 
providing them with the instruments of labour, of which 
they have the monopoly. They perform a social func- 
tion, but do they perform it cheaply and intelligently 
and in a manner favouring the increase of industrial 
products ^ The answer is in the negative. They pay 
themselves handsomely for their services, considering the 
abundance in which they live. On the other hand, 
considering the violent crises, the disastrous cata&lrophies 
which so often desolate industry, it is evident that those 
who distribute the instruments of labour perform their 
♦ task with little understanding Hazard does not 

blame them for their inefficiency. The direction of 
productive activity lequires a profound knowledge of the 
relation between production and consumption, and of 
the mechanism which moves the wheels of industry. It 
cannot be assumed that those who have come to own 
land and capital by right of birth will necessarily possess 
the requisite knowledge and skill to adjust production to 
consumption. 

Three conditions must be fulfilled if equilibrium 
between production and consumption is to be established : 

(1) that instruments of labour are distributed according 
to the needs of each locality and each branch of industry ; 

(2) that this distribution takes place on the ground of in- 
dividual capacity, so that instruments of labour are placed 
in the most capable hands ; and (B) that production is so 


27 Hazard, p, 258. 
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organized that there is never any fear of scarcity or a 
surplus in any branch of production. 

Under existing conditions the distribution of instru- 
ments of labour is made by individual capitalists and 
landlords. Each acts according to his individual judg- 
ment and knowledge. Production is not determined by 
a general view of the entire process. Bazard says : — 

‘‘It (production) takes place without discernment, 
without forethought; it is short at one point, excessive at 
another ; it is to the want of a general view of the require- 
ments of consumption and of the resources of production 
that industrial crises must be attributed ” 

The remedy lies in putting an end to anarchy in 
production through the creation of an organization which 
would co-ordinate all efforts. Unitary direction is to be 
substituted for no direction, or the separate individual 
judgments of industrialists. 

Was no effort ever made in the past to co-ordinate 
human efforts in the sphere of material activity ? Bazard 
c answers the question in the aflSrmative. History shows that 
societies have ceaselessly endeavoured to subject the use of 
force, in the domain of material activity, to me direction 
mitaire or single, unified direction 

In former times war was a predominant form of 
material activity, wealth was sought through conquest. 
War was always an organized affair. Institutions thus 
came into existence for regularizing the distribution of in- 
struments of work implements of war), and of functions, 
which then consisted in arms, military posts and ranks. 
‘‘These institutions directed all the efforts of barbar- 

28 Hazard, p. 258. 29 Ibid, p. 262. 
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ous workers^ hierarcMcally graded, towards the accomplish- 
ment of a common aim. Production by pillage and con- 
quest, distribution of their products, consumption of the 
objects looted or conquered, were regulated, so far as the 
ignorance and ferocity of those limes permitted, by com- 
petent authority ; for the chiefs of warrior nations were 
skilled warriors” 

Now if war has its organization, why not peace? 
Bazard expresses this idea in an important passage : — 

‘ ^ Even as the elements of belligerent activities of the 
9th century tended to form a society possessing its hier- 
aichy, its chiefs, and a complete systematization of all 
interests, of all duties^ similarly the elements of peaceful acti- 
vity tend at the present time to constitue a single society 
possessing its chiefs, its hierarchy, an organization and a 
common destiny ” 

Bazard then refers to French corporations and other 
inadequate means of regulating industry. The institu- 
tion of banking meets with his approval : The creation 

of this industry is evidently a first step towards order ^ 
But banking as practised in an individualist regime 
has its limitations. The majority of industrial transac- 
tions, properly so-called, took place in Hazard's time with- 
out the assistan ce of bankers i further, in granting credit 
bankers take account of material guarantees offered for the 
loan, not, what is of greater importance, of the capacity of 
the borrower 

Bazard proceeds to describe the social institution of 
the future which would direct all industrial activity in the 

80 Bazard, p. 262. 31 Ibid. p. 264. 82 Ibid. p. 267-S. 

33 Ibid. p. 271. 
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interests of society as a whoie, and particularly the 
workers. This institution is a system of general banking. 
In the words of Hazard : 

^^The system will at first comprise a centra! bank 
representing the Government in the material sphere, this 
bank will be the depositaire (depositary, trustee) of ail 
richesses of the entire means of production, of all 
instruments of labour, in one word, of what at present 
composes entire individual property • 

Under the central bank there will be banks of the 
second degree, built on the same model. These secondary 
banks will keep the central bank in touch with the 
principal localities, their requmements and their productive 
resources. Under the secondary banks there will be sub- 
ordinate special banks with more restricted spheres of * 
operation, The special banks will look after the ‘ weakest 
branches of the tree of industry.’ 

Ail demands would converge on the superior banks, 
and from the superior banks would radiate all efforts. 
The general bank would grant credit to localities, that is 
to say, would provide them with instruments of labour, 
only alter balancing and combining their diverse opera- 
tions ; these credits would then be distributed among 
workers by special banks representing the different 
branches of industry. 

Would such an organization of banking be able to re- 
gulate production and avert crises? Ryazanoflf says, 

Now we are not concerned with the proposals of Saint 
Simonians in general, but those of Hazard alone, to whom 
Ryazanoff does not refer. 

34 Richmes, literally wealth, but Bazard uses the teim in the sense of 
producers’ goods. 35 Ibid. p. 273, 36 Ryazanoff says in the 
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PROPERTY 

Obviously it would be impossible for the central bank 
of Bazard to regulate production if private propeity in 
means of production continued to exist. Private property 
in means of production carries with it the right to make 
such use of capita] goods as the owner thinks fit. In a 
regime of private property individual initiative is fiee and 
unfettered and no combined, co-ordinated efibrts in pro- 
duction under a single direction are possible such as 
Bazard considered essential for regulating production. 
Hazard's view of property must be in harmony with his 
general scheme of regulating production, or production 
cannot be regulated at alf 

Bazard denounced property inherited by birth. He 
argued that justification existed for a change in the 
constitution of property. Law had intervened before. 
The slave had ceased to be the property of his master. 
Other forms of property, at first, could be disposed of as 
the owner chose — he had the power of disinheriting his 

Communist Manifesto (London, Martin Lawrence), pp. 187-88 : 

The fifth demand recalls one of the leading proposals of the 
Saint Simonians. The champions of this doctrine always stressed 
the importance of banks and credit institutions, btill, there is 
really no more than a formal resemblance between the demand 
voiced in the Manifesto and that put forward by the Saint- 
Simonians. Marx, who had in 1847 unmercifully criticised Proudhon’s 
ideas concerning gratuitous credit and People’s Banks, had still less 
tolerance of the credit and banking illusions of the Saint-Simonians. 
Just as the People’s Banks of Proudhon would have been powerless to 
do away with the laws governing the production ol commodities, just 
so little would Ae centralised bank of the baint-Simonians have proved 
capable of regulating production in such a way as to avert recurrent 
crises. In both cases alike, the maintenance ol private propeity in the 
means of production would have left the laws of capitalist society 
intact.” 
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family or dividing property among the members of the 
family in an arbitrary manner. The legislators later, laid 
down definite rules according to which property passed to 
the eldest son, or was divided among the survivors in a 
prescribed manner. ‘‘Today,’* said Hazard, “a last 
change has become necessary : it is for the moralist to 
prepare it ; later it will be for the legislator to prescribe 
it. The law of progress which we have observed tends to 
establish an order of things in which the State, and no 
longer the family, will inherit all accumulated wealth, in 
so far as it forms what economists call instruments of 
production {le finds de production) ” 

Transferring to the State as an association of workers 
{Association des travailleurs) the right to inherit capital 
goods or means of production means the abolition of the 
right of the family to inherit them. “ The sole right to 
wealth, that is to say, to dispose over instruments of 
labour/’ says Hazard, “ will be the capacity of using 
them ” 

Only those who are able to show that they are fit to 
use capital goods will have property. The privilege of 
birth completely disappears. 

But it would seem as if pidvate property in capital 
goods had been retained^ — only the ownership had changed 
hands, or property had been transferred from incapable to 
capable owners. That would still be a gain, but it is not 
the same thing as centralization of means of production in 
the hands of a planning authority. 

Let us follow Hazard further : — 

“ We say that in future the sole claim to property 

37 Hazard, p. 248. 38 Ibid, p, 253. 39 Ibid. p. 254. 
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will be the capacity for peaceful labour ; the sole claim to 
consideration, work ; we shall add, for the sake of preci- 
sion, that this title shall be direct for each owner 
which implicitly includes this other idea that the only 
right conferred by the title of owner is that of direction 
use and exploitation of property ” ^ 

It deserves to be emphasized that the owner of pro- 
perty in the system of Hazard is an owner in name only 
since ownership only means the right of ‘ direction, use 
and exploitation of property.’ Bazard makes this point 
clearer in another passage : ^ 

“Every one is paid according to his function ■ what 
one at present calls profit is only a salary or a pension. 
An industrialist does not possess a workshop, workmen 
instruments, in any other sense than that in which a 
colonel at present possesses barracks, soldiers, arms ■ and 
still all work with enthusiasm, because one who produces 
can love glory, can have [a sense of ] honour, as much as 
the one who destroys [i. e., the soldier] ” « 

Does a colonel own barracks, soldiers, guns and 
ammunition.? No, he makes use of them under the ' 
direction or orders of the general. Such would be the 
position of owners in Bazard’s society of the future. 
Means of production are placed at their disposal. They 
use them as directed by a central authority. What they 
^rnis a reward for their services, a salary or a pension 
Ownership, as ownership is understood, melts away. 

Let us follow Bazard again : 

Let us transport ourselves to the new world. There 


40 Direct in the sense that the right will be derived from the 
>^rfoTO^ce^of a toy, or a social function. 41 Bazard, p. 255. 
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are no longer separate landlords and capitalistSj, 
unaccustomed by habit to industrial labours, who deter- 
mine the choice of undertakings, the fate of workers. A 
social institution is invested with these functions, so 
ill-performed today ; it is the depositaire of all instru- 
ments of production ; it directs all material exploitation ; 
in consequence of this it is placed where it can view 
things as a whole, which permits it to see at once all 
parts of the industrial workshop {atalier ) ; through its 
branches it is in contact with all localities, with all 
industrialists {genres dHndustrie)^ with all workers ; it can 
thus take account of general and individual require- 
ments, furnish support and instruments where need for 
them is felt, in a word, direct production, bring it in 
harmony with consumption, and entrust instruments ot 
production to the industrialists who are most worthy, 
because it ceaselessly endeavours to know their capacities 
and is in the best position to develop them ’’ 

If such an institution is brought into existence and if 
it works in the manner described above, disorder ends : 

In a word, industry is organized, all is controlled, all is 
foreseen, the division of labour is perfected, the combi- 
nation of efforts becomes increasingly poweifui daily.’* 

It must be admitted that Hazard is thinking of 
organizing the entire productive forces of society ; it is not 
merely a question of abolishing the right of inheritance 
in means of production. He is thinking in terms of the 
Gosplan. At the head of the social body there stand 
directors, men possessing general ability, who tell every 
one what he or she shall do, who direct the investment of 

4$ Bazard, p. 261. 44 Ibid. p. 261. 
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capital in particular employments, and its withdrawal 
from others^ and guide the whole course of econo- 
mic activity, Bazard even talks of a budget of entire 
industry : 

In the system of industrial organization which we 
have just sketched, the assets side of the budget is the 
totality of the annual products of industry ; the liabilities 
side is the division of all these products among secondary 
banks, each of the latter preparing its own budget in the 
same manner 

The reader may be reminded of the budget of the 
Soviet Government. It is very unlike the budgets of 
capitalist Governments. The Government of India 
budget, for example, is a budget of Government income 
and expenditure, not a budget of the total income of the 
country, including agriculture and industries, or total 
expenditure including capital investment for productive 
purposes. Only those enterprises are included in the 
Indian budget in which the Government have a direct 
interest (e.g,^ railways, posts and telegraphs). In the Soviet * 
budget expounded by M. Grinko (of blessed memory) 
in Smiet Union 1936 profits of industry are shown on the 
revenue and capital investment on the expenditure side. 
M. Grinko referred with pride to the growth of profits of 
socialized economy from 7,300 million rubles in 1933 to 
11,300 million rubies in 1936. Of the total sum of 28,700 
million rubles required for financing capital development 
in 3936, the budget provided 17,900 million rubles, the 
rest being found by local budgets, the business organiza- 
tions themselves and from other sources. The Soviet 


45 Bazard, p. 274. 
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budget is not prepared by the Commissar of Finance 
alone. It is really the work of the Gosplan. The central 
Gospian is assisted by local Gosplans and a numerous 
technical staff. 

The Gospian may be said to have realized the ideal 
of Hazard. In Soviet economy it takes the place of the 
‘ social institution ’ of Hazard. It decides what shall be 
produced, in what quantities, and where. It estimates the 
requirements of the different branches of Soviet econo- 
my. At its direction credit flows to certain branches and 
is withdrawn from others. The Gospian is ultimately 
responsible for equating supply and demand. Further, 
directly or indirectly, the Gospian assigns to each worker 
his place in the Soviet economy. Substitute ^ Gospian ’ for 
the ^ social institution ’ in Hazard’s account of his monde 
noumau^^ (new world), and Hazard, by a remarkable feat 
of clairvoyance, is describing the organization of produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union, 

Can the system of Hazard be described as socialism ? 

^ Not, if the reader is inclined to quarrel about words. 
Hazard does not make the State ^ owner ’ of instruments 
of production in so many words but depositaire or trustee. 
But whether the State owns all instruments of production, 
or takes charge of them as a trustee and distributes them 
among workers, the result is the same. After all, what 
does State ownership of land and capital mean in the 
Soviet Union ? The State has handed over land to 
associated groups of peasants for perpetual use, that is for 
ever Factories and tools and appliances are owned 

46 Each collective farm household has for its own use a plot of 
land attached to the house, and as individual property, an auxiliary 
establishment on the plot, the house, produce animals and poultry and 
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by the State^ but used by associated groups of workers 
working under the direction of a chief So would pro- 
perty be used in Bazardian economy — ownership, as we 
have seen, is the right of using property, nothing more, 
and profit, a salary or a pension. 

The system of Bazard is socialism, the genuine article. 

It is socialism which owes nothing to Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Posterity has treated Bazard unfairly. Marx undoubt- 
edly borrowed from Bazard, but he does not mention 
him. Marxists never name him. He has no place in the 
Encyclopedia of Labour. He is noticed by Karl Diehl in the 
monumental Handwoeiterbuch der Staatswissenschqfteuy and 
also in his work Ueber Sozinlismus^ Kommunismus and Anarch- 
ismus but even Diehl dismisses him in a page. 

The Marxists would perhaps say : Admitting for the 
sake of argument that Hazard’s system is socialism, is it 
* scientific ’ socialism ? ” No, that it is not. First, Bazard 

minor agricultural implements. The law allows small private farms 
and other enterprises of individual peasants and house workers based ^ 
on their personal labour and precluding the exploitation of the labour 
of others (Articles 7-9 of the Soviet Constitution). 

Article 12 declares : — In the U. S. S. R. work is the duty of 
every able-bodied citizen, according to the principle * He who does not 
work, neither shall he eat,’ 

In the U, S. S. R. the principle of socialism is realised : Trom 
each according to his ability, to each according to his work^*’ 

Hazard’s whole idea in abolishing the right of inheritance in 
means of production is to do away with idlers who live on the fruits of 
others’ toil. He would alSo make every one work and reward every 
one according to his work. Sec below note 4=8. 

47* 4th edition Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1922. See pp. 184-85. 
The summary of Hazard’s position given by Diehl is all too brief. He 
recognises that the disciples of St. Simon, particularly Bazard and 
Enfantin, **went far beyond their master” {gingm weit ueber ihren MmsUf 
hinaus). 
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does not reach his conception of property, or of society as 
an “Association of Workers’’ through negation of the 
negation, or dialectical materialism. Second, his socialism 
is socialism in one country ; Bazard talks vaguely of unity 
and goodwill among the nations, as any religious enthush 
ast may talk of the Brotherhood of Man and Fatherhood 
of God, but he does not call upon the proletarians of the 
world to unite to throw off the yoke of the world bourgeo- 
isie and to establish a world society. Third^«»he does not 
make the State dissolve of itself and go, or ‘ wither 
away/ Fourth, he is not a communist, he expressly re- 
pudiates communism And fifth, he is a man of peace, 
and would seek to attain his end through peaceful persua- 
sion and evolution, though he realizes that the changes he 


48 “We may anticipate that some people will confuse this 
system with what is known by the name of commmUy of goods 
(communism). There is, however, no relation between the two. In 
the social organization of the future every one, we have said, will be 
graded according to his capacity, and rewarded accordingtohis works ; 
this sufficiently indicates inequality in distribution. In the syi>tem of 
community, on the contrary, all parts are equal, and agamst this 
method of distribution many objections may necessarily be raised. 
When the idler is as well rewarded as the man who works, the principle 
of emulation is abolished, and consequently the latter finds the whole 
burden of the community falling on himself. This will suffice to show 
that such distribution is contrary to the principle of equality which is 
invoked for establishing it. Besides, in this system, equilibrium would 
foe constantly upset, inequality would incessantly tend to be re- 
established, which would constantly necessitate a new distribution. 

“ These objections are well founded and cannot be met when they 
attack the system of comrnunity of goods, but they are without weight 
if urged against the principle of classification and rewards according to 
capacities and works, the principle which we believe is destined to rule 
the future.’’ Bazard, pp. 248-4^ The Soviet principle of distribution 
is the same. One does not know whether Bazard would have favoured 
progressive piece-rates. 
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would bring about are revolutionary 

Noj Bazard is not a ^ scientific ’ socialist. And since 
all socialism that is not ^ scientific * is utopian, we may 
call Bazard ’s system a ‘ utopia.’ Here, then, we may 
leave Bazard’s utopia, to busy ourselves with what, accord- 
ing to the devout followers of Marx, is the only socialism 
worthy of acceptance, or the ^ scientific ’ socialism of 
Marx and Engels. 

49 “ The doctrine of St. Simon, like all new general doctrines, 
assuredly dots not propose to conserve what exists, or only to change it 
superficially ; its object is to profoundly, radically change the system 
of sentiments, of ideas and of interests ; and still it does not come to 
subvert society. To the word boubversement (subversion) attaches the idea 
of a force blind and brutal having destruction as its object, its result : 
now these characters are very far from being those of the doctrine of 
Saint Simon. For the direction of people this doctrine possesses in 
itself and recognizes no other force than that of persuasion, of con- 
viction ; its aim is to construct and not to destroy ; it has always order, 
harmony and construction in view, whether it produces an idea of a 
purely speculative value, or whether it invokes the material realization 
which this idea lends to determine. The doctrine of St. Simon, we 
repeat, does not wish to bring about a convulsion, a revolution ; it is a 
transformation, an evolution which it has come to foretell and to 
accomplish ; it is a new education, a final regeneration which it brings 
to the world.” Bazard, pp. 278-79. 

“Disgusting,” I hear the communist, the follower of Marx, 
exclaim. But what else can one expect from Utopians, dreamers and ^ 
visionaries ? 

Bazard does not propose to cut the throats of the bourgeoisie. He 
would make the bourgeois work for a living. Answering a childish 
objection that every one could not be made to work because society 
included children and old men, he said that in times of distress old 
men and children perished because a considerable body of strong, 
young and intelligent men were always consuming, and a great deal, 
and producing nothing. “ It is to these latter that we promise, in the 
future, a noble exercise of their sentiments, of their intelligence, of their 
vigour ” In the society of the future there would not be seen bands 
of young sluggards flitting on the promenades and in the salons ; ** but 
those who today live on the sweat of the old, on the tears of orphans, 
will produce bread for children and old men.” Bazard, p, 255«. 
Thus no blood-curdling threats of revolution and destruction of the 
bourgeoisie, but its evolution, through persuasion, through peaceful 
non-violent action, into a useful, productive class. 
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CHAPTER 11 

DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM— QUANTITY 
AND QUALITY 

The title of this book Marxism is Dead will enrage 
good Marxists. “Is Marxism dead ? Emphatically not/^ 
the Marxist will say. Marxism is very much alive. It has 
won its greatest triumph in Marxist Russia, and it is going 
to conquer the whole world.’* 

In support of their view Marxists may now quote a 
prominent man of science and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, J. B. S. Haldane. In 1938 he delivered a series of 
lectures at Birmingham which have been published. 
Haldane has revealed his reasons for delivering these 
lectures : “I think that Marxism is true.” ^ 

What docs Haldane mean by Marxism, and in what 
sense is Marxism * alive and growing ’ ? 

What interests us in Marxism is Marx’s criticism of 
capitalist society, or the application of Marxist principles 
in the economic sphere. Marx believed in the inevitable 
transformation of capitalism into communism. Haldane 
deals with Marxism but mainly outside the economic 
field,’ ^ He is not an economist, but a brilliant man of 
science. 

That Marxism is * alive and growing,’ and not dead, 

1 The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences^ by J. B. S. Haldane, 
F, R. S. (London, George Alien and Unwin), p. 16. 

2 Ibid, p. 23, 
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applies, in Haldane’s book, chiefly to Marx’s ‘ method/ ^ 
particularly in the domain of the exact sciences. To 
speak on this subject Haldane’s authority is unquestioned. 

Now economics is not an exact science. Marx’s 
method may be of the greatest utility in physical science^ 
and yet it may yield results of little or no value in econo- 
mics. Assuming that Marxism is true as a method in one 
field of enquiry, it does not follow that it is equally true 
in a totally different field of investigation where law^ or 
the relation of cause and effect, has not the same con- 
notation. 

But an economist, who is not a Marxist, has written in 
praise of Marx’s method^ This is G. D. H. Cole. It is not 

3 Haldane, p. 17. Haldane says Marxism is not complete, not 
a system, and only in the second place theoretical. It is not complete 
because it is alive and growing, and above all because it lays no claim 
to finality. The most that a Marxist can say for Marxism is that it is 
the best and truest philosophy that could have been produced under 
the social conditions of the mid-nineteenth century. It is not primari- 
ly a system, but a method.’’ 

4 Cole says in What Marx Really Meant, pp. 9-10, ‘‘Our world is 
continuous with his ; and to some extent he was able to foresee aright 
how the one would develop out of the other. 

“ That is why, if Marx helps us at all, his method is likely to help 
us more than his conclusions. For a method of study and analysis is 
likely to remain valid for longer than any set of conclusions arrived 
at by its use. This is not to say that method can remain static in a 
changing world ; but it is reasonable to suppose that the genera! 
forms of thought will change more slowly than their particular content. 

“Of course, it is possible that Marx’s method will not help us. 
There are, I know, some Marxists who hold his method to have been 
an unfortunate philosophical aberration, in despite of which he hit on 
a number of important truths. But these are either the parrots of 
Marxism, who learn diligently without reflection, or its mere hangers- 
on, in search of comfortable crumbs of congenial doctrine. Marx’s 
method is integral, not only to his conclusions, but to the entire basis 
of historical study on which his conclusions rest. His method will fail 
to help us only if his whole analysis was from beginning to end upon 
the wrong lines.” 
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possible for ns to ignore ^ the wonderful Marxian method/ ** 

In our analysis of the Marxian method, dialectical 
materialism, we may follow Haldane. 

This method means in the first place the unity of 
theory and practice, with the primacy of practice. This 
may be connected with the second principle of 
Marxism, which is materialism. Practice is more im- ^ 
portant than theory because Marxism takes a realistic 
view of the universe. Marxism ' insists on« the priority 
of matter/ and therefore Marxists must on occasion deal 
wery vigorously with idealists. ’’ ^ Dialectical materialism, 
as applied to history, becomes historical materialism. 
Dialectical materialism is founded on Hegelian dialectic, ^ 
but Hegel, being an idealist, saw everything upside down. 4 ^ 
Hegel is standing on his head, our business is to put ^ 
him on his feet.” ^ Marx did so. 

Materialism in India is a very old thing. A hundred 
Hegels, standing on their heads, were put on their feet in 
India many centuries before Marx, by the Samkhya system. ^ 

Haldane next proceeds to explain the dialectical 
principles. First is the principle of the unity of opposites. 

The wood of a table is both hard and soft, hard in the 
sense that it can support things, and soft in the sense that 
it can be cut. It is thus shown that matter unites opposite ^ 
qualities. 

^ 5 Haldane, he. cU.., p. 26. 6 Ibid. p. 29. 7 Sir Radha 
Krishanan in his account of the Samkhyi system {Indian Philosophy^ 

VoL II, p. 278) says : “ The world is neither real nor unreal. It "is 

not unreal, like a man’s horn, nor real, since it passes away. It is not, 

however, to be regarded as indescribable, since such a thing cannot 

exist. ^ The Samkhya repudiates the view that records the world as a * J 

reflection of what is not, nor is the world a mere idea. The world 

exists in its eternal form of prakrti and passes away in its transitory 

manifestations, The world has phenomenal reality as undergoing 

transformations.” 
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This is not a startlingly new discovery. The unity of 
opposites in matter was known to our ancient philosophers. 
One or two examples may be given. 

Samkhya Karika XIII describes the action of the three 
gunas or qualitieSj Sattva, Rajas and Tamas ‘like a lamp ’ 
(pradipvai) . Sattva was conceived as buoyant and illumi* 
Bating, Rajas as exciting and mobile, and Tamas as slug- 
gish and enveloping. Vachaspati Misra explains how, 
while these# gunas are mutually contradictory (paraspar- 
vifodkskilah gunak) , their functioning is for a single pur- 
pose. In a lamp the wick and the oil are each opposed 
to the action of fire. But, when in contact with fire, they 
combine to produce light. ® 

Take another example. The same woman, young, 
beautiful and virtuous is sukhrup or a source of happiness 
to her husband, dukhrup or a source of pain to her co- 
wives, and mohrup^ or a source of delusion to other men. 

The second principle is the passage of quantity into 
quality, In modern physics,” says Haldane, it is 
familiar under the name of quantization. Not only mass, 
but energy can only be transferred from one system to 
another (at least in certain cases) in definite quantities ® 
Marx gives a characteristic example of the passage of 
quantity into quality. This is the transformation of 
money into capital, which we shall examine later. The 
examples given by Engels may be considered here. 

Water, under normal atmospheric pressure, changes at 
zero degree centigrade from the liquid into the solid state, 
and at 100 degrees centigrade from the liquid into the 

8 The Taitm Kaumudi, Trs, by Ganga Nafh Jha, Poona (The 
Oriental Book Society), 1934, p. 49. 

9 Haldane, p, 32. 
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gaseous state, so that at both these turning points the 
merely quantitative change of temperature brings about 
a qualitative change in the condition of the water.’’ 

Or consider the effects of a number of people working 
together : the co-operation of a number of people, the 
fusion of many forces into one single force, to use Marx’s 
phrase, creates a * new power’, which is essentially differ- 
ent from the sum of its individual powers. ” 

Engels finally calls Napolean as a witness for the 
transformation of quantity into quality. Referring to the 
Mamelukes, who were good horsemen for single combat 
but lacked discipline, Napolean had said : Two Mame- 
lukes were undoubtedly more than a match for three 
Frenchmen ; 100 Mamelukes were equal to 100 French- 
men; 300 Frenchmen could generally beat 300 Mame- 
lukes, and 1,000 Frenchmen invariably defeated 1,500 
Mamelukes.” It is obvious that in the case of the 
Frenchmen, increase of numbers brought a ‘new power ’ 
into existence, or there was a transformation of quantity 
into quality. 

If this is the whole content of quantum mechanics 
associated with the name of Max Planck, then quantum 
mechanics was known to Marx and Engels long before 
Planck I 

Was quantum mechanics known to Vachaspati Misra 
or to the founders of the Samkhya school in the pre- 
Christian era ? I doubt it. They knew that a ‘ new 
power ’ was produced by the co-operation of a number of 
people, but they thought that the * new power ’ was an 


10 AnthDmhrinq^ p. 144. 11 Ibid. p. 144. 
12 Ibid p. 146. 
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effect which was already contained in the cause. Why ? 
An aphorism of Kapila (Book I, 114) says : The pro- 
duction of what is no entity, as a man’s horn, does not 
take place ” {Nasadutpado nrishringvat), A commentator 
explains that that effect alone which antecedently exists is 
at any time produced. 

And yet the Samkhya philosophers knew that a com- 
bination produced new qualities, or quantity passed into 
quality. Yarns severally, says Vachaspati Misra, do not 
serve the purpose of covering, but they serve that purpose 
^011 combining and appearing in the form of cloth.’ 
Again : ^‘Each individual bearer performs the function 
of indicating the path, but not that of carrying the palan- 
quin, while collectively they carry the palanquin. ” 

I am not quite satisfied that these illustrations contain 
the idea of quantum mechanics. Whether those given by 
Marx and Engels do, I leave it to physicists to judge. 

Dialectical materialism inspired Lenin to write ' a 
year or two before the publication of Einstein’s first 
theory of relativity : ’ 

Human conceptions of space and time are relative, 
but on the basis of these relative conceptions we arrive at 
absolute truth. These relative conceptions in their deve- 
lopment follow the line of absolute truth and continually 
approach it. The mutability of human ideas in regard to 
space and time no more refutes the objective reality of 
either than the mutability of scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the structure and forms of matter in motion refutes the 
objective reality of the outer world.” 

This passage is considered so important by Haldane 

12 The Tattva Kmmudi^ p, 38. 
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It appears that from the point of view of Marxist 
philosophy space and time are regarded as real. 

Haldane^s own view of space and time is quoted 
below : 

"‘Space is real as the system of relationships between 
material objects and events. But it has no absolute exist- 
ence apart from matter, and a belief in its existence apart 
from matter is a step away from materialism towards 
metaphysics. So with time. 

‘‘ The order of events in time within a given material 
system is an objective fact. The scale on which they are 
to be measured is a matter of convenience.”^^ 

This is the verdict of a man of science, based on 
scientific investigation, or observation and experiments 
made with delicate instruments of great precision. 

Now in ancient India space and time formed the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, and our philosophers 
arrived at certain conclusions which seem to be not 
dissimilar. 

Keith notes that according to Samkhya “ space and time 
are only specifications of material things and do not exist 
outside matter.”^^ 

In the Vaiseshika system of Kanada, time and space are 
included in substances along with water, fire, air, ether, 
etc. This seems remarkable, but Garbe explains that 
Kanada’s view of ‘ substance ’ was more comprehensive 
than that in Western philosophy.^® 

13 Haldane, pp 56 and 60. 

14 Ibid. p. 67, 16 The Samkhya System^ by A. Berriedak 

Keith, Oxford University Press, 1924, p. 38. 

16 Du Samkhya Fhdosophie^ by Richard Garbe, Leipzig, 1917, 
p. 167. 
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There is no doubt at all that time and space were 
regarded as real by certain schools of Indian philosophy. 
Of course time, Kala^ is not an object of praiyakska (per* 
ception) ‘ like a pot/ etc. In this sense Kala is not an 
entity. But it is an ^ auxiliary of motion. 

Space, similarly, is viewed as real, but not as an object 
of visual direct perception. It is taken as ' the substratum 
of a movement ’ in the sense in which a jar is said to be 
the substratum of curd or the forest of the roaring 
lion/^ 

The illustrations are curious, but their meaning is 
plain. Space and time are real in the sense that they are 
conditions for the appearance of phenomena. 

These references to ancient conceptions were not out of 
place. Ancient India produced many brilliant diaiec* 
titians, and the dialectic of Samkhya particularly was 
wholly materialist. 

It is worth noting that the Samkhya evolves the whole 
universe from the unity of opposites, the three qualities of 
Sattva^ Rajas and Tamas, .The unity of opposites may in 
fact be regarded as the corner-stone of the Samkhya 
universe. 

Secondly, Samkhya^'s universe is real. As Garbe has 
pointed out, in Samkhya the perception of an object by an 
observer of normal or healthy senses is a proof of the 
reality of the object.^^ The reality of the universe is 
clearly and specifically asserted in several Samkhya SutrasP 
Attention may be drawn particularly to aphorism 42 of 

17 Conception of Matter According to Myaya Vaisheshika, by Umesha 
Mishra, Allahabad, 19S6, p. 170. 18 Ibid. p. 192. 

19 Garbe, ioc. cit, p. 265. 20 See Sutras I, 70 and V, 62. 
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Book I, to show that Samkhm philosophers did not stand 
on their heads but firmly on their feet : 

Na vijnan matram bahiyem pratiteh,^^ 

(‘‘Not thought alone exists; because there is the 
intuition of the external ”). 

And the Samkhya dialecticians had effective arguments 
to meet those who argued that the universe might be un- 
real like dream figures. 

Thirdly, while viewing the universe as reaj, the Samkhya 
philosophers do not attribute it to a sentient Being, or 
God. The universe has evolved of itself from the operation 
of cause and effect. Their point of view is essentially 
evolutionary. God has no place in Samkhya^ s evolution ; 
Nature acts ‘ as insentient milk fiows out for the growth of 
the calf.’^^ If it is held that the flow of milk to nourish 
the calf is due to the superintending care of God, the 
Samkhya philosophers would want to know the reasons 
which led God to create the universe. God surely had ail 
that He required ; no selfish motives account for creation. 
If it is suggested that the universe was created by motives 
of pity or benevolence, then God would be expected 
to create only happy mortals, and it is undeniable that all 
mortals are not happy — ^most of them in fact are definitely 
unhappy. 

Garbe includes denial of God {die Gottes Leugmng) 
among the characteristic doctrines of Samkhya.^^ 

If, as Samkhya philosophers argue, there is no God, and 
if the world of objects is real, and if everything has 
evolved through cause and effect, and if dififerent com- 

21 Samkkj^a Karika, LVII. Vachaspati Misra, loc. dt. pp. 
119-20. 22 Garbe ioc, dt. p. 26. 
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binations of opposite qualities account for all that exists, 
the Samkhya system may be aptly described as dialectical 
materialism. 

But there is a world of difference between this dialec- 
tical materialism and the method of science. A scientist 
needs imagination, but he relies on measurements.^^ Now 
Marx, Engels and Lenin measured nothing to arrive 
at their conception of the physical universe. Their specu- 
lations regarding the passage of quantity into quality or the 
nature of time and space, have as little to do with genuine 
science as those of ancient Indian philosophers. 

CONVERSION OE MONEY INTO CAPITAL 

We are really not concerned with the change of 
quantity into quality in physical science, but with the 
application of this dialectical principle in economic re- 
lations. Let us consider how money is converted into 
capital. 

Assume with Marx that the value of a day’s labour 
power is three shillings, and that this sum incorporates six 
hours’ labour. The value in money of 10 ibs. of cotton is 
10^. and the wear and tear of spinning machinery which 
converts this cotton into yarn is equal to 2s. Fifteen 
shillings is an ‘ adequate price ’ for the 10 ibs. of yarn. 
No surplus value has been produced, and so far there is no 
conversion of money into capital. 

Then our capitalist, who is a cunning rascal, buys 
20 lbs, of cotton which are converted into yarn in 12 hours 
by the same labourer. The value of the yarn is SOi*., 
represen tat ing 5 days’ labour. But the capitalist has spent 

23 See “ W/iere is Science Going^^^ by Max Pia»ck (London, 
George Allen and Unwin), Chapter III, 
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only 27^., that is, he pays the labourer the same Ss , as 
before, retaining Bsy for himself. Marx says : 

‘‘ The value of the yarn is 30 shillings. Therefore the 
value of the product is 1/9 greater than the value advanced 
for its production ; 27 shillings have been transformed into 
30 shillings ; a surplus value of 3 shillings has been 
created. The trick has at last succeeded ; money has been 
converted into capital.” 

Here is one example of the passage of quantity into 
quality. When the capitalist advanced only 15i‘. money 
remained money ; when he advances 27s,, the 27^, are 
immediately converted into capital. 

By his trick the capitalist has gained 3 shillings only, a 
sum which would enable him to live for a day like the 
labourer he employs. If he wants more, he must employ 
more labourers, for the amount of surplus value depends 
on the number of labourers employed. 

Suppose the capitalist wants to live twice as well as an 
ordinary labourer and also to turn half of the surplus 
value produced into capital. Then, assuming as before 
that the degree of exploitation of labour-power is 100 

24 Capital, Vol. I (Kerr ed.), p. 217. 

25 Capital, Vol. I (Kerr ed.), p. 334. 

A third law results from the determination, of the mass of the 
surplus-value produced, by the two factors : rate of surplus value and 
amount of variable capital advanced. The rate of surplus value, or 
the degree of exploitation of labour-power, and the value of labour- 
power, or the amount of necessary working time being given, it is 
self-evident that the greater the variable capital, the greater would be 
the mass of the value produced and of the surplus-value. If the limit 
of the working day is given, and also the limit of its necessary consti- 
tuent, the mass of value and surplus- value that an individual capital- 
ist produces is clearly exclusively dependent on the mass of labour 
that he sets in motion.*’ 
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per cent (or that the labourer works during 6 hours for 
himself, and during the remaining 6 hours for the capitalist) 
the capitalist must advance four times as much capital as 
before and employ four labourers. Four labourers, 
working 12 hours a day, would convert 80 lbs. of cotton 
into yarn. The price of cotton is 80 shillings, wear and 
tear of machinery is repiesented by 16 shillings, and the 
value of labour- power by 24 shillings The value of yarn 
is thus 120 shillings. But since the degree of exploitation 
of labour is 100 per cent, the four labourers are paid in all 
12 shillings. The total sum spent by the capitalist is 108 
shillings, which is four times greater than the sum 
advanced by him when he employed a single labourer, 
and gained 3^. of surplus value. He can now spend 6^. 
on himself, or live twice as well as the labourer, and turn 
half of the total surplus value produced or 12^. into capital. 

If the degree of exploitation of labour was only 50 
per cent, that is if the labourer worked for 8 hours for 
himself, and for 4 hours for the capitalist, his wages would 
amount to 4^ , and surplus value produced during 12 hours 
to 25. To live twice as well as the labourer and to turn 
half of surplus value into capital, the capitalist would 
have to gain 16 shillings. For that purpose he would 
have to buy 160 lbs. of cotton, incur a cost of 825. on 
account of wear and tear of machinery and pay 32 
shillings as wages to 8 labourers. The value of labour 
power is however 48 shillings. The total value of yam 
produced is 48 -f 32 + 160 or 240 shillings, but the sum 
advanced by the capitalist is 224 shillings, 16 shillings 
being left as surplus value. 

In the present example 8 shillings of surplus value are 
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turned into capital If we like we may say that the 
employer turns into a capitalist only when he gains in 
surplus value a sum which is in excess of what he requires 
for his own consumption. That seems to be Marx’s 
meaning on p. 337 (Kerr edition;^. But on a 
previous page the conversion of money into capital^ or the 
passage of quantity into quality, takes place as soon as the 
employer gains a surplus value of 3 shillings, equal to the 

wages paid. ^ 

It would be obviously useless to quarrel about the 
exact magnitude of the sum that the capitalist must 
advance in order to turn money into capital. Conceiv- 
ably the capitalist may decide to live miserably. Having 
cheated the labourer of 3 shillings, he may live on 2 
shillings, and invest 1 shilling of surplus value in capital 
goods. Money is thus turned into capital as soon as 3 
shillings of surplus value arise. 

The argument of Engels on this point is reproduced 
below. It would seem, according to Engels, that an 

^Capital, Vol. I (Kerr ed,), p. 337. A certain stage of 
capitalist production necessitates that the capitalist be able to devote 
the whole of the time during which he functions as a capitalist, i.e,^ 
as personified capital, to the appropriation and therefore control of 
the labour of others, and to the selling of the products of this labour. 
The guilds of the middle-ages therefore tried to prevent by force the 
transformation of the master of a trade into a capitalist, by limiting 
the number of labourers that could be employed by one master with- 
in a very small maximum. The possessor of money or commodities 
actually turns into a capitalist in such cases only where the minimum 
sum advanced for production gieatly exceeds the maximum of the 
middle-ages Here, as in natural science, is shown the correctness of 
the law discovered by Hegel (in his Logic) , that merely quandta- 
tive differences beyond a certain point pass into qualitative changes.’^ 

26 Anti-Duehring^ pp. 142-43 ; He then takes as an example 
the case of a labourer in any branch of industry, who works eight 
hours for himself— that is, in producing the value of his wages— and 
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employer with two labourers is not a capitalist, although 
he can live on the surplus value produced as well as one 
of his labourers. It follows then that the passage of 
quantity into quality in the case of money partly depends 
on the employer’s style of living. If he lives poorly, even 
like his labourers, or worse, money is turned into capital 
almost as soon as he pockets any surplus value at ail. If 
he perfers to live like a prince, spending on himself all the 
surplus valute of a hundred labourers or more, there is no 
passage of quantity into quality I 

What is the scientific value of such vague notions of the 
passage of quantity into quality ? The whole argument 
is ridiculous. In fact^ it is no argument at all, but pro- 
paganda. There is not the slightest, remotest connection 
between this supposed transformation of quantity into 
quality and the radiation of light waves from a heated 
body which, according to the quantum theory, takes place 

the following four hours for the capitalist, in producing surplus value, 
which inimediately flows into the pocket of the capitalist. In this case 
a capitalist would have to dispose of a sum of value sufficient to enable 
him to provide two labourers with raw materials, instruments of labour, 
and wages in order to appropriate enough surplus value every day to 
enable him to live on it even as well as one of his labourers. And as the 
aim of capitalist production is not mere subsistence but the increase of 
wealth, our man with his two labourers would still not be a capitalist. 
Now in order that he may live twice as well as an ordinary labourer, 
and besides turn half of the surplus value produced again into capital, 
he would have to be able to employ eight labourers, that is, he 
would have to dispose of four times the sum of value assumed above. 
And it is only after this, and in the course of still further explanations 
elucidating and establishing the fact that not every petty sum of value 
is enough to be transformable into capital, but that the minimum 
sum required varies with each period of development and each 
branch of industry, it is only then that Marx observes : ‘ Here, as 
in natural science, is verified the correctness of the law discovered 
by Hegel (in his Logic) that merely quantitative changes beyond a 
certain point pass into qualitative differences.* 
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not continuously but in little ^ jerks/ It is well for 
Haldane’s Marxist faith that he is not an economist. 

Whether money is money or capital depends not on 
its quantity but the use that is made of it. 

Wealth devoted to consumption is not capital. Money? 
representatively, is wealth. The sum spent on entertain- 
ing friends and relations on the occasion of a marriage 
or other ceremony is wealth used unprod actively. This 
money will always remain money, whether the cost of the 
entertainment is five rupees or five thousand or five lakhs 
of rupees. There is no transformation of money into 
capital with increase in its magnitude so long as money is 
used unproductively, or there is no passage of quantity 
into quality. 

But money may he used productively. With five 
rupees I buy a chatkha and start spinning. At the end of 
the day I have earned 1 anna. My five rupees were 
capital ; the charkha is capital. 

All wealth used productively is capital. Nothing 
depends onmagnitude—it is the use of wealth that matters. 
The needle and thread of the tailor are capital, as also the 
expensive plant used in the manufacture of steel products. 
A community’s capital consists in its whole apparatus of 
production, including all goods that are in the main used 
indirectly. Another term for capital is producers * 
goods. 

Marx’s definition of capital is propagandist, not 
scientific. Capital, according to Marx, is that sum of 
money which is used to exploit labour, or for the pro- 
duction of surplus value. Where there is no surplus value, 
money, though it has set labour in motion, has not yet been 
transformed into capital. As soon as the capitalist makes 
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B shillings at the expense of the labourer^ the trick is 
successful and money is turned into capital. By employ- 
ing more labourers more surplus value is produced, and 
the capitalist may add to his capital. 

Marx’s whole theory of exploitation is wrong. 

Marx seemed to believe in the iron law of wages. He 
recognised that a historical and moral element entered 
into the determination of labour- power. “ Nevertheless/’ 
he wrote, ^iin a given country at a given period, the average 
quantity of the means of subsistence necessary for the 
labourer is practically known.’' Wages are equal to the 
means of subsistence. ^ 

It is undoubtedly true that about a hundred years ago, 
the average British worker did not receive as wages much 
more than the means of subsistence necessary for his 
maintenance. Facts seemed to confirm the iron law of 
wages. But where is the economist, or any one else who 

27 That clearly is Marxes meaning. On p. 212, Capital^ Vol I. 
(Kerr ed ), Marx assumes that the value of labour-power is Sx., 
incorporating 6 hours’ labour. It follows that “this amount of 
labour is requisite to produce the necessaries of life daily required on 
an average by the labourer.’’ On a preceding page, Marx says ; 
** The value of labour-power is determined, as in the case of every 
other commodity, by the labour-time necessary for the production, 
and consequently also the reproduction of this special article. So 
far as it has value, it represents no more than a definite quantity of 
the average labour of society incorporated in it. Labour-power exists 
only as a capacity, or power of the living individual. Its produc- 
tion consequently presupposes his existence. Given the individual^ 
the production of labour -power consists in his reproduction of himself 
or his maintenance. For his maintenance he requires a given quantity 
of the means of subsistence. Therefore the labour-time requisite for 
the production of labour-power reduces itself to that necessary for the 
production of those means of subsistence ; in other words, the value of 
labour-power is the value of the means of subsistence necessary for the 
maintenance of the labourer.” {Capital^ Kerr ed., pp. 189-90.) 
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can assert today that the wages of the average worker in 
England or America are determined by the means of 
subsistence necessary for his maintenance ? In India the 
average unskilled worker is paid wages which are less than 
hii subsistence. There is no law which makes wages 
equal to the subsistence of the worker. 

This is a point of some importance, for the wages paid 
are used by Marx as the basis for the computation of 
surplus value. The degree of exploitation of labour is 100 
per cent when the value created by labour-power is 
and the wages paid 3s, To determine the degree of 
exploitation we must know the wages paid. Now if our 
conception of wages were elastic^ that is, if wages were 
determined by the productivity of labour, exploitation 
would lose some of its rigidity. Its degree cannot be 
fixed if wages are not fixed, invariable amount equal to 
the means of subsistence. 

In the second place the ^ great contradiction® to 
which attention was drawn in Indian Socialism remains 
unsolved. 

Of course Marx solved it, to his own satisfaction and 
to the satisfaction of Marxists who cannot think for 
themselves. And it appears that he did so, not only in 
VoL III of Captial, but in letters written in 1861 and 
1868. Bourgeois economists who attempted to manufac- 
ture a contradiction between the first and third volumes 
of capital stand thoroughly exposed.^® 

The argument on this point in Marx’s letter to Engels 
dated 9th December, 1861, and a second letter dated 

^ 28 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence (London, Lawrence and 
Wishart,) p. 183, Translator’s note. 
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3Utli Aprils 1868^ is substantially the same as that given in 
Voi. III. As the result of competition equal sums of 
capital in differnt trades, despite their different organic 
composition, yield the same average rate of profit. The 
illustration used in the earlier letter is reproduced 


below ; 
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In the case of industry (2) the rate of profit is highest^, 
25 per cent on the capital advanced ; the technical com- 
position of capital is also lowest in this case, variable capi- 
tal (v, or wages) being equal to the constant capital, 
or c. The value of the product is 125 because surplus, 
value is half of the wages paid, the degree of exploitation 
of labour being 50 per cent. Had the degree of exploita- 
tion been 100 per cent, the value of the product would 
have been 150, and the rate of profit 50 per cent. It is seen 
that the rate of profit varies according to the technical 
composition of capital in these four industries. But 
taking the four capitals together, a profit of 55 is earned 
on 400, or the rate of profit is ISf per cent. 

Regarded as the total capital of the class (400) the 
41 
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rate of profit would be = 13f per cent. And capitalists are 
brothers.”^^ 

This division of surplus value among brother capital- 
ists at the same average rate of profits is * capitalist 
communism/^*^ an exceedingly happy term. These 
wretched capitalists are enemies of communism when 
it is a question of equal division of ail wealth among the 
members of a society ; b\it they act like good communists 
in the appropriation of surplus value ! ^ 

No fresh light has been thrown on this problem, so 
far as I am aware, by any writer. Communists generally 
repeat Marx’s argument with little or no variation. 
Even the great Lenin had nothing new to say. And 

29 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence^ p, 131. 30 Ibid. p. 243 : 
*^It next follows that the rate of surplus value (the exploitation of 
labour being assumed as equal) the production of value and there- 
fore the production of surplus value and therefore the rate of 
profit, are different in different branches of production. But out of 
these different rates of profit a mean or general rate of profit is form- 
ed by competition. This rate of profit, expressed absolutely, can be 
nothing else than the surplus value produced (annually) by the 
capitalist class in relation to the total social capital advanced. For 
instance, if the social capital = 400c -f*I00v and the surplus value 
annually produced from it=100sv, then the composition of the social 
capital=«80c-f SOvand that of the product (in percentages) = 80c 
20sv= 20 per cent rate of profit. This is the general rate of profit. 

What competition is striving to produce between the various 
masses of capital— differently composed and invested in different 
spheres of production — is capitalist communism, namely that the mass 
of capital belonging to each sphere of production should snatch an 
aliquot part of the^ total surplus value proportionate to the aliquot 
part of the total social capital which it forms,’* 

31 Lenin says ixi Marx^ Engels, Marxism, pp, 21--22 : 

Profit is the ratio between the surplus value and all the capital 
invested in an undertaking. Capital with a ' high organic composition * 
with a preponderance of constant capital over variable capital to 
an extent above the social average) yields a less than the average rate 
of profit; capital with a ‘ low organic composition ’ yields a more than 
the average rate of profit. Competition among the capitalists, who are 
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to judge from the works of Soviet economists, Soviet 
students are taught to resolve the ' great contradiction ’ 
in orthodox terms of capitalist communism.^^ 

free to transfer their capital from one branch of production to another, 
reduces the rate of profit in both cases to the average. The sum total 
of the values of all the commodities in a given society coincides with 
the sum total of the prices of all the commodities ; Wt in separate 
undertakings, and in separate branches of production, as a result of 
competition commodities are sold, not in accordance with their values, 
but in accordance with the prices of production^ which are equal to the 
expended capital plus the average profit.” 

S2 Political Economy, by A. Leontiev, p. 135 : 

Since surplus value is created only by the labour of the workers, 
enterprises with a low organic composition of capital appear to be the 
most profitable. But the struggle for profits among the capitalists leads 
to the equalization of profits with the same amount of capital invested. 
The ratio of the profits of the capitalist to the amount of capital 
invested is called the rate of profit. For instance, if by investing a 
million in an enterprise the capitalist gets profits to the amount of a 
hundred thousand, his rate of profit is one-tenth, or 10 per cent. 
Competition among the capitalists leads to the law of the general or 
average rate of profit. This law, like all the laws of the capitalist 
system, enforces itself amidst ceaseless fluctuations in the struggle of all 
against all.” 

Similar is the argument of another Soviet text book, An Outline of 
Political Economy, by Lapidus and Ostrovityanov (Martin Lawrence, 
1929, p. 146 et seg.) There is a machine-building factory and a tannery* 
The variable capital is lower in the former ; therefore the machine- 
constructing capitalist ought to receive less profit on his capital than 
does the tanner.” Why? Have the joint-authors statistically verified 
this ‘ ought ’? Not more than Marx, Engels or Lenin. It is assumed 
that because less human labour is employed, less surplus value is created 
and the rate of profit is consequently lower (the degree of exploitation 
of labour is assumed to be the same in the two cases). Tanneries will 
therefore attract more capital, and capital will tend to be driven out of 
machine construction. In the end the rate of profit is equalized : 
** The rate of profit of various spheres of production with differing 
organic consumption of capital thus strives to find a common level, to 
reach a certain average rate of profit for the given society.” {pp. 147-'48). 
This is Marx, in other words. It does not occur to these Soviet econo- 
mists that the productivity of labour, the rate of profit, and also wages 
may be higher in machine-building industries in spite of their higher 
organic composition of capital — or because of it 
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And yet doubts remain. Expression was given to them 
by W. Gelesnoff in the course of a series of lectures 
delivered by him in the year 1893 at Kiew. In 1918 
Gelesnoff was a professor at Moscow. He may have been 
'purged’ since then,^^ 

33 Gelesnoff says ; Profit tends towards an average level vvlaile 
prices are determined by costs of production. Value finds its expres- 
sion only in the total social products and surplus value in the sum total 
of profits which flow to the whole capitalist class. T^e products of 
particular branches of industry are sold not at their full value but 
under it (in the case of lower organic composition of capital) or above 
it (in the case of higher composition of capital), so that profit corres- 
ponding to surplus value would be realized only in those exceptional 
cases in which the composition of capital in given undertakings 
happened to coincide with the composition of average social capital. 
How this equalization of profits in different spheres of pro- 
duction takes place in spite of differing compositions of capital, to this 
question Marx gives no clear answer (Darauf gibt Marx keine klare 
Antwort), He simply points out that on account of competition 
different rates of profit are equalized to an average rate of profit ; from 
which it appears that the competing capitalists act as one body in the 
distribution of the total surplus value produced by society. Out of the 
total surplus value each capitalist receives, not a variable portion, but 
one in proportion to the total capital invested in the undertaking, so 
that the different capitalists appear ‘just like shareholders of a Joint- 
Stock Company, among whom the shares of profits are divided 
equally,’ 

‘‘ Marx does not investigate how this process of profit-distribution 
takes place, in which some goods are always sold below and others 
above their value, but contents himself with giving some passing hints. 
He points out that capital flows from spheres of production with lower 
rates of profit into those with higher rates of profit, that the different 
rates of profit are equalized to a general rate of profit, and, thanks to 
this constant flow of capital, values are transformed into the prices of 
goods. The higher the degree of capitalistic development of a 
country and greater the mobility of capital and labour, the higher 
will be the degree of equalization of rates of profit. 

“ Marx made considerable errors in converting values into prices. 
The thorough examination of this conversion by Tugan-Baranowsky 
and Bortkiewicz has shown without room for doubt that the Marxian 
tenet that the total social product received by the entire capitalist 
class is determined by the total surplus value (that is by the genera! 
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The point that I urged in Indian Socialism was that 
there was no pooling of profits as between different coun- 
tries.^"^ British and Indian capitalists were definitely 
not brothers under free trade. There was no capitalist 
communism embracing both Bombay and Lancashire, 
The technical composition of our capital was lower^ and 
the degree of exploitation of labour in India was incom- 
parably higher than in England. Was the rate of profit 
higher in the Bombay industry than in Lancashire ? Let 
any follower of Marx prove it — that would be a brilliant 
confirmation of the Marxian theory of exploitation, a 
contribution to thought, and a service to the Cause. 

This Indian example is sufficient to demonstrate the 
falsity of Marx’s conclusion that industries with a lower 
technical composition (or in which the proportion of 
variable to constant capital is relatively higher) produce 
more surplus value, and therefore a higher rate of profit 
than industries with a higher technical composition.^^ 

Instead of different countries we may take two 
industries in the same country between which there is no 


law of value and that of surplus value) simply rests oxi false assumptions 
and calculations ” {einfach mffalschen Voraussetzmgen md Berechnmgen^ 
hmthfy Grundzuege der Volkswirtschaftslehre, translated from Russian into 
German by Dr. E. Altschul, Leipzig, 1918, pp. 236-37. Soviet econo- 
mists do not so much as refer to this criticism. How could Marx 
make mistakes ? 

34 See Chapter I of Indian Socialism (Lahore, Atma Ram & Sons, 
1937). 

35 Marx has said : “If a capital consisting of percentages of 
90c+10v, produced as much surplus value or profit, with the same 
degree of exploitation, as a capital consisting of percentages of lOc-f 90v, 
then it would be plain as daylight that the surplus-value, and value in 
general, must have an entirely different source than labour, and that 
political economy would then be without a rational basis.*^ CapifaL 
Vol, HI, pp. 176-77. Kerr ed. 
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competition, but whose technical composition is different^ 
e.g., agriculture and manufacture* It was Marx himself 
who said in his letter to Engels, dated 30th Apri^ 
1868 

“ Those branches of production which constitute 
national monopolies are exempted from this equalization 
process even if their rate of profit is higher than the 
social rate. This is important later for the development 
of ground rent.’® 

Marx developed this point in Vol, III where he 
discusses differential and absolute rent. Assuming that 
the composition of agricultural capital is lower than that 
of the social average capital, the conclusion follows that 
“ a capital of a certain size in agriculture produces more 
surplus value, or what amounts to the same, sets in 
motion and commands more surplus labour (and with it 
employs more living labour) than a capital of the same 
size in industry of social average composition.’’ 

Let us assume, with Marx, that the average composi- 
tion of non-agriculturai capital is 85c + 15v, and the rate 
of surplus value 100 per cent* Then the price of produc- 
tion is 115, and 15 per cent is the rate of profit* If the 
composition of agricultural capital was75c4-25v, and the 
rate of surplus value 100 per cent as in the case of non- 
agricultural capital, the value of the agricultural product 
would be 125, and the rate of profit 25 per cent. The 
ratesof profit would be different because there is no equali- 
zation of profits in the two cases : If the agricultural 

and the non-agricuitural product should be levelled to 
the same average price (we assume for the sake of 

36 Selected Correspondence, loc. cit., p. 241. 
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brevity that the total capital in both lines of production h 
equal), then the total surplus value would be 40 or 20 
per cent upon the 200 of capital. The product of the 
one as of the other would be sold at 120.”^^ 

It again appears that on account of the lower techni- 
cal composition of agricultural capital, the rate of profit 
must be higher in agriculture, given the same rate of ex- 
ploitation of labour in the two cases. 

That we#have not misinterpreted Marx is also clear 
from the summary of Marx’s position given by Leontiev. 
It is clear to Leontiev that agriculture produces more 
surplus value than industry 

What are the facts? ‘^Scientific” socialism cannot 
afford to ignore facts. The method of science is verifi- 
cation. A conclusion may be reached by purely deduc- 
tive reasoning, but it has no scientific value unless it can 
stand the test of facts. 

It will be admitted that the rate of profit depends on 
the productiveness of labour. In Marx’s account of 

38 Capital^ Vol. I, p. 887. 

30 Political Economy^ by A. Leontiev, pp. 148-49 : — The land is a 
monopoly of private owners. Thismonopoly of land ownership prevents 
the free transition of capital from industry to agriculture. In order to 
work the land, the permission of the landowner must be obtained. 
Technically, agriculture is on a lower level than industry. Therefore 
the organic composition of capital in agriculture is lower than in 
industry. This means that with the same^ capital invested, more surplua 
value is produced in agriculture than in industry. If there were a free 
flow of capital between agriculture and industry the rate of profit 
would be equalized by means of competition. But such freedom does 
not exist because of the private ownership of land. Hence agricultural 
products are sold at prices above the price of production. The excess, 
thus obtained goes into the pockets of the landowner and is called 
absolute ground rent. Marx says that absolute ground rent is tribute 
paid to the landowner.’’ 
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exploitation, particularly, greater productiveness of 
labour must produce a higher rate of profit, for it is 
assumed that wages are equal to the subsistence of the 
worker. Increase of productivity, then, does not benefit 
the worker but the employer. The point is simple. 
Reverting to Marx’s illustration, suppose the cost in 
money of 10 lbs. of cotton remains the same, 10.?., and the 
wear and tear of machinery is also unchanged, 2^. Now 
if the value added by labour to the product during a 
twelve-hour process rises from 6s, to 12.?.^ the surplus 
value created by the labourer is 9.?. instead of 6s , — for the 
employer will not pay more than Ss. as wages. Thus 
surplus value rises with the increase of productivity; 
greater the productivity of labour, higher is the rate of 
profit. 

Is agriculture more productive than industry ? If 
the rate of profit is higher in agriculture (and it must be 
so if Marx’s account of exploitation is true), national 
labour must be more productive in agriculture than in 
manufacturing industries. 

Marx made no statistical study of this problem. His 
followers accept his conclusions as men of good faith. 
But statistical data exist which enable us to give a definite 
and decisive answer to this question. 

Mihail Manoilesco, President of the Union of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Rumania, in his 
Theoru du Protsetiomsme et deUE change International 
bases bis entire argument in favour of protection on the 
greater productiveness of labour in industry than in 
agriculture. 


40 Paris, 1029. 
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For the year 1926 the net value of agricultural pro- 
duce of Rumania is estimated at lOOjOOOjOOOjOOO lei. 

The agricultural population of Rumania being a little 
over 14,000,000, net agricultural income per head 
amounted to 6,400 lei. 

But we are not concerned with the whole agricultural 
population, or income per head of the population. Every 
one who consumes does not produce. The argument may 
therefore be limited to workers alone. Neglecting women, 
who, however, take a considerable share in agricultural work 
in Rumania, and taking only males between the ages of 15 
and 60 it is found that 4,000,000 workers produced a net 
agricultural income of 100,000,000,000 lei. Income per 
worker thus amounted to 25,000 lei in a year, equal to 
820 Swiss francs or 2 25 Swiss francs (Re. 1-3) per day. 

Thus one may say/’ remarks M. Manoilesco, ^"^that in 
general an export of agricultural products of the value 
of 1,000 Swiss francs (about ^^40) represents the labour of 
1*6 producers for a year. Voila des chiffres effrajmts 
(terrifying figures Indian figures are still more • 
terrifying, for the average earnings of the Indian agricul- 
tural worker are far less than Re. 1-3 per day, say about 
2-3 annas. 

M. Manoilesco then quotes statistics showing the total 
income of tweny-two countries, the proportion of agricul- 
tural income to total income, and the proportion of 
agricultural workers to the total number of workers in each 
country. Taking the twenty-two countries together, it is 
found that 20 per cent of the total income was produced 
by 52 per cent of the total number of workers, and 80 

4! Mens. Manoilesco, ioc, cit. p. 67. 
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per cent of the total income by 48 per cent of the total 
number of workers. A simple calculation shows that “ all 
other human activities are on an average approximately 
4-35 times more productive than agricultural activity.” 
And that is what M. Manoilesco describes as ‘ Z ’ injeriorite 
intrinseque of agriculture in contrast to ' la superiorite 
intrinseque ’ of industry 

More clearly, if 62 per cent of the working popula- 
tion (those engaged in agriculture) produce^ 20 per cent 
of the national income, then the productivity of national 
labour in agriculture is about 38‘5 per cent of the average 
national productivity of labour in a year. 

If 48 percent of the total working population (the 
non-agricultural population) produce 80 per cent of the 
total national income, then the productivity of national 
labour in industry (non-agricultural occupations) is about 
166'6 per cent of the average national productivity of 
labour in a year. 

All other occupations are thus 4^ times as productive 
as agriculture (166-6 : 38-6). 

The national incomes which serve as the basis for 
this demonstration relate to the years 1909-11, or 1920. 
Later figures are available for Germany. 

In the year 1936, 35 per cent of the workers in 
Germany, engaged in agriculture, produced 22 per cent 
of the total income of that country. The average annual 
productivity of the worker on the land was thus 22 : 35-63 
per cent of the average annual national productivity of 
labour. In industry, 65 per cent of the total number of 
workers produced the remaining 78 per cent of the national 
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42 Manoilesco, p* 61. 
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income. The average annual productivity of labour in 
industry was thus 78:65 = 120 per cent of the average 
annual national productivity of labour. ‘^That means/^ 
says M. Manoilesco, ‘'that the average annual producti- 
vity of labour in industry in Germany is twice as great 
(precisely 120 : 63 = 190 per centj as in agriculture.” 

Reliable data for estimating India’s agricultural and 
iion-agricultural income do not exist, consequently all 
estimates of pur national income must be largely conject- 
ural, Still, even in India, according to Principal Findlay 
Shirras’s figures of our national income, the productivity 
of labour in industry is higher than in agriculture. 

Fzincipal Shirras estimates the total income of British 
India in 1921-22 at 2,866 crores, of which 1,983 crores was 
agricultural, and 883 crores non-agricultural income 
Accotding to the Census of 1921 the total number of 
workers was 146‘4 millions, of whom 105*7 millions were 
engaged in the exploitation of animals and vegetation. 
Thus 72 per cent of the total number of workers, those 
engaged in agriculture, produced 69 per cent of the 
national income, the productivity of labour on the land 
being 96 per cent of the average annual national producti- 
vity of labour (69 : 72). The remaining 28 per cent of 
the workers produced 31 per cent of the national income, 
their productivity being 111 per cent of the average 
annual national productivity of labour (31 : 28). Thm 
in the year 1921-22, the productivity of labour in non- 
agricultural occupations was 15 per cent greater than in 
agriculture (111 : 96). 

There are good reasons for believing that at the 

43 Weltwirtschaftlkhes Archiv, Kiel, for November 1938, p. 144 A 

44 The Smnee af Public Finance (Macmillan, 1924), p. 141. 
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present time the productivity of industrial labour in India 
is greater than that of agricultural labour by considerably 
more than 15 per cent. During the past 17 years India’s 
industrial output has rapidly expanded under the power- 
ful stimulus of protection, while agricultural income has 
been reduced to a little more than half as compared with 
1921-22 on account of the fall of prices. Prices of manu- 
factured goods have also fallen, but less heavily than 
those of primary products. ^ 

The following is an extract from the review of the 
report on the working of the Punjab Court of Wards 
during 1936-37: 

On 225,369 acres of cultivated land under the 
management of the Court during 1936-37, the gross 
income (less land revenue) averaged only Rs. 3-13 per acre. 
If the average value of this land were put at only Rs. 150 
an acre, the return would amount to little more than 
21* per cent of the capital and the net return would pro- 
bably be round about 2 per cent. These figures suggest 
that the return from land is substantially lower than the 
return from most other forms of investment ” {Civil md 
Military Gazette, Lahore, dated 18th March, 1939). 

The average rate of industrial profits (net) at the 
present time may be about three times higher than net 
income from agriculture. 

We are not called upon to determine exactly the degree 
in which industry, generally speaking, is more productive 
than agriculture. The result of our argument is to show 
that industry is more productive than agriculture. There 
is no escape from this conclusion. One is compelled to 
agree with Mons. Manoilesco that agricultural countries 
stand to gain by industrialization on account of the 
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intrinsic superiority of industry over agriculture as a 
source of income. India is energetically pursuing this 
policy. India is a poor country because she is prc- 
dominantly an agricultural country. For the same reasons 
industrialization is such a prominent feature of Soviet 
planning. 

Well then, if it is admitted that industry is more pro- 
ductive than agriculture, what becomes of Marx’s argu- 
ment that afgriculture produces more surplus value than 
industry ? Most certainly the technical composition of 
agricultural capital is lower than that of industrial capital. 
More human labour is used in agriculture in proportion 
to constant capital than in industry. Since there are 
more labourers to exploit, more surplus value must be 
created, and a higher rate of profit realized. And yet, 
when facts are examined, the reverse is found to be 
true ! 

The whole superstructure of exploitation raised by 
Marx on the foundation of a ridiculous dialectic (passage 
of quantity into quality), falls to the ground. 

THE REAL NATURE OF PROFIT 

In Capital^ VoL I, it is explained that the emergence 
of surplus value is due to the magnitude of capital that 
sets labour in motion. When the quantity of capital 
employed in production is increased, at a certain stage 
quantity is transformed into quality, or surplus value, 
really due to the labourer, is created, which is pocketed 
by the emoloyer. The employer does nothing or per* 
forms no services for which he may expect a reward. 
When the capitalist exclaims, Oh, but I advanced my 
money for the express purpose of making more money/* 
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Marx tells him that Hell is paved with good intentions.” 
Marx ridicules the conception of interest as a reward 
for abstinence. When the employer mentions his ‘ labour 
of superintendancef his foreman and his manager shrug 
their shoulders.’ It is true that when this argument is 
taking place between the employer and his men, surplus 
value has not emerged. But that is of small importance. 
When surplus value arises, it is attributed wholly to 
increase in the magnitude of capita], not to ^ any services 
performed by the capitalist. 

But how is a process of creating value converted into 
a process of creating surplus value ? Is the change auto- 
matic, like the passage of quantity into quality in physical 
science ? 

In Capital, Vol. Ill, Marx contrasts the landlord who 
envoys surplus value from land, or rent, with the capitalist 
who enjoys surplus value in industry, or profits : “ The 

capitalist performs at least an active function himself in the 
development of surplus value and surplus products [lit. 

* is still himself an active functionary in the development 
of this surplus value and surpuls product.’] But the land- 
lord has but to capture his growing share in the surplus 
product and the surplus value created without his 
assistance.” 

45 Capital, Vol I, p. 213 (Kerr ed.). 

46 ** Sein eigener Werkfuehrer und sein Dinkior zucken du Achseln 

Kautsky’s ed., p, 148) Translation in Kerr, ed: ‘^His 
overlooker and his manager try to hide their smiles ” Capital, Vol. I, 
p. 216). The difference is immaterial But still, since Das Kapital is 
our Vedas, we may as well as know what Marx actually wrote. When 
the two functionaries nex^er smile in the text, the question of their 
trying to hide their smiles does not arise ! 

47 Capital,yoh III, p. 748. Kerr ed, “ Dsr Kapitdist ist nock sel~ 
hsttmtiger Fvnkthnaer in der Entwickelung dieses Mehrweris und Mehtprodukts^'* 
{Vol III, Part 11. 4th ed., edited by F. Engels, Hamburg, 1919). 
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Rent is a wholly unnecessary payment. If landlords 
disappeared, land would still remain, and continue to 
yield the same products as before. Agricultural pro- 
duction does not depend upon the existence of a class of 
landlords who render no services either to the land or to 
their tenants. Landlords are parasites in the truest sense 
of the term. 

But a capitalist, who is himself an active functionary 
in the creation of surplus value, is not a parasite in the 
same sense. If he were not there, less value would be 
produced. He may be regarded as a creator of value. 
How does he create value ? 

In Marx’s own words the would-be capitalist ^with 
the keen eye of an expert’ selects the means of production 
and the kind of labour-power best adapted to his parti- 
cular trade. The labourer works under the ‘control’ 
of the capitalist, “the capitalist taking good care that the 
work is done in a proper manner, and that the means of 
production are used with intelligence.” When many 
labourers are working under a master, there is scope for • 
greater division of labour and specialization of machinery. 

‘ Control ’ means method, order, discipline. There is 
avoidance of waste. Rationalization and scientific man- 
agement increase the productivity of labour. That is 
how surplus value is created. That is how ten or a 
hundred men working separately on their own account, 
would create less value than when working together under 
expert management. 

Qjuantity thus does not automatically turn into quality. 

It is the active function of the employer as employer that 

48 Capital^ VoL L, Kerr ed., pp. 205-6. * 
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is responsible for the change. 

It goes without saying that the employer has a justifi- 
able claim to at least a poition of the additional value 
created by organization. Organization is a distinct 
factor of production. 

In a capitalist economy this active function is per- 
formed by the individual capitalist for the sake of profit. 
In a socialist economy there are no private capitalists 
and no profit, but the work of the capitalist is performed by 
a number of men who plan production and those who 
direct the execution of the plan. Organization as a factor 
of production does not disappear, nor is the reward for 
this service eliminated. The only material change is the 
substitution of a salaiy for profit. 

The director of a factory in Soviet Russia commands 
a salary of 2,000 rubles a month ; those who plan pro- 
duction must be paid substantially more. 

Interest has not been abolished in the Soviet Union. 
If a socialist country rewards * abstinence ’ or ‘ waiting ’ 
by a rate of interest, the payment of interest is not 
unjustifiable in a capitalist economy. To the demand of 
Soviet depositors and bond-holders for interest the Soviet 
Government does not respond like Marx : ‘^Heli is paved 
with good intentions/^ The Government pays the 
stipulated rate of interest. If it did not, saving would be 
discouraged, less capital would be available for invest- 
ment and production would decline. 

I am not arguing that the labourer, in a capitalist 
economy, gets the full value of the labour to which he is 
entitled. Where labour is unorganized, wages tend to 
settle at a point below the marginal worth of labour. 
Even when labour is well organized, the labourer may be 
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entitled to higher wages than he is actually paid* But 
the difference is not considerable. 

It cannot be considerable when the average monthly 
wage in light industry in Russia, 196*5 rubles (=about 
Rs. 25 in purchasing power) is less than the average month- 
ly wage in the mill industry in the Bombay Presidency 
(or in an industrially backward country like India), Rs. 27*8 
( = 222 rubies in purchasing power). It cannot be con- 
siderable when the purchasing power of the German 
worker is nearly twice as great under National Socialism or 
Fascism, and of the British worker nearly four times as 
great under capitalism as that of the average industrial 
worker in socialist Russia (see Chapter V). 
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CHAPTER III 

DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM— NEGATION 
OF THE NEGATION. 

The reader should have already gained some insight 
into the difference between utopian and scientific 
socialism. Both condemn the exploitation of man by man. 
But while the utopian socialist talks of exploitation in 
vague, general terms, the scientific socialist shows how 
surplus value is produced, and how the degree of exploita- 
tion may be determined. Further, this exploitation is 
inevitable. At a certain stage quantity is transformed 
into quality, or money is turned into capital. The 
passage of quantity into quality (giving rise to the pro- 
duction of surplus value or exploitation) is as inevitable 
in economic relations as it is in nature. Economics, 
or our social life, is thus brought under an all-pervad- 
ing dialectical law. 

And now we come to perhaps the most interesting of 
all the dialectical principles — negation of the negation. 
While the passage of quantity into quality enables us to 
understand the origin and growth of exploitation, the 
dialectical principle of negation of the negation enables 
to predict the ultimate end of capitalism and the future 
form of human society. 

Communism (or Marxism, for Marxian socialism is 
communism) is founded on negation of the negation. 
The principle being of fundamental importance, and of 
universal application, it has a claim on our most earnest 
attention. 

We shall begin with easy examples. A grain is 
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planted in the soil. It sprouts, that is, it ceases to exist. 
The plant is the product of a negation ; it comes into 
existence by negating the grain, or the seed. The plant 
grows and bears ears of corn, and then the stalk dies. 
The decay and death of the stalk is negation of the 
negation. But this negation of the negation is a mark of 
progress. Instead of a single grain we have now many. 

The next example is from animal life. A butterfly 
comes into existence by negating the egg. Butterflies pair 
and are in turn negated, that is they die. 

Similar is the case of man. A child is born, negat- 
ing something or other, passes through various stages of 
life, and the old man Anally dies. Death is the negation 
of life. If there is life beyond the grave, it may be con- 
ceived as negation of negation of the negation. 

It is thus demonstrated “that the negation of the 
negation takes place in reality (italics Engels’s) in both 
divisions of the organic world ” 

The principle is found working in geology as well — 
the whole of geology is a series of negated negations.^’ • 
The original earth crust was broken by oceanic, 
metereologicai and atmospherico- chemical action— the 
first negation. But that was only the beginning of strata 
formation. New strata were continually formed and 
continually destroyed to serve as material for the 
formation of ever new strata. 

Or consider the working of this dialectical principle 
in mathematics. We take an algebraic magnitude, a, 
and negate it. The negation of a is — a. We then negate 
--a, which is done by multiplying —a by —a. We get 


1 Anti-DueHring^ p. 155. 
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a^. The original positive magnitude reappears, but at 
a higher degree. It is like a seed multiplying itself 
through negation of the negation. 

The development of philosophical speculation has 
been governed by this most wonderful of dialectical 
principles. The philosophy of antiquity was ^ natural 
matei'ialism.’ In course of time it was negated by 
idealism. But idealism in its turn has been negated by 
the rise cf modern materialism. Modern jpaterialism is 
not a replica of the old ‘ natural materialism.’ It is 
much richer in content. 

‘ Modern materialism ’ of which Engels spoke about 
60 years ago, is being slowly transformed as the result of 
new conceptions of the universe. Leaders of thought like 
Jeans, Eddington and Whitehead are more idealists than 
materialists. The growth of new idealism in science and 
philosophy may be interpreted as a further negation 
of negation of the negation. The series, in fact, is 
unending. 

Negation of the negation suggests some startling 
conclusions. 

Humanity has progressed steadily from barbarism to 
its present stage. The primitive man was a savage, a 
beast. The story of humanity is the story of advancing 
culture, of increasing mastery over nature, of development 
of humanitarian sentiments—or, in one word, story of 
civilization. As man became less and less brutal, forms of 
exploitation also changed, as we have seen. 

From barbarism to civilization was a long step. But 
it was achieved. Barbarism was negated by civilization. 

But this negation must produce its own negation. 
The inexorable dialectical law which we have been con- 
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sidering will compel humanity to relapse into barbarism 
once more. Idealism which negated ‘natural material- 
ism ’ found its negation in ‘modern materialismj ’’ 
which is materialism at bottom, though enriched by two 
thousand years of development of philosophy and the 
natural sciences — it is M raised to the power two, or four, 
or ten. The new barbarism, towards which humanity is 
being inevitably pushed by the dialectical law wilb 
similarly, be^ founded on the victories of science and 
invention. It will be B raised to the power 10 or 100. 
Signs of the approaching negation of the negation, are, 
alas ! only too noticeable. Consider the rise of dictator- 
ships in Italy and Germany (Stalin is different — Russia, 
as every one knows, is the greatest democracy in the 
world). Hitler and Mussolini represent brute force — not 
the primitive brute force which used a club as its weapon, 
but brute force employing powerful tanks, howitzers and 
death-dealing bombing-planes to gain its violent ends. 
Are Hitler and Mussolini civilised ? Ask any Marxist. 
They are modern barbarians — or negation of the negation. 

Reasoning dialectically again we reach the conclusion 
that having attained a certain stage in evolution, human 
intelligence will begin to decay, or that it will negate 
itself 

Man has evolved from infra-human ancestors. A 
single look at a skull of primitive man is sufficient to 
destroy faith in descent from Rishis, The Neanderthal 
man was bestial in structure unlike any man now living. 
The primitive man was not highly intelligent — his brain 
structure! made that impossible. As man passed from the 
simian m the human stage, the structure of the brain 
chang^— every lobe of the cerebrum and of the 
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cerebellum shows sings of development. 

If intelligence was the negation of the primitive lack 
of intelligence, stupidity is the negation of intelligence, 
stupidity such as is revealed by millions of human beings^ 
who have accepted, without a protest, the rule of Hitler 
and Mussolini, Again, the case of the Soviet Union is 
different. There the ruler is the darling of the people ; 
he represents, or embodies their will. But look at these 
Germans and Italians 1 They do not show^ a spark of 
intelligence. They go blindly where the Fuehrer or the 
Duce leads them, like unthinking automatons. It is 
piimitive stupidity multiplied a hundredfold ! 

Perhaps the reader is inclined to protest. Perhaps 
I have misinterpreted negation of the negation. I admit 
I am not soaked in dialectic. Dialectic, perhaps, yields 
the most fruitful results only in the hands of an expert. 
It may be like the technique »of fasting. *Wben a 
Mahatma ''fasts unto death, ^ the objective is gained. 
But when anyone else fasts^ the thing becomes a joke. 

We, therefore, return to the negation of negation as 
expounded by the greatest of expert diaiectitians, Marx. 
We are specially interested in Marxian dialectic because 
it is concerned with economic relationships. 

Property, in the beginning, is commonly owned. 
This is our a. The form of the negation— a is private pro- 
perty. The negation of the negation is the abolition of 
private property This is our The new form of pro- 

2 Anti-Duehrmg, pp. 156-57 : — 

“ It is the same, too, iri history. All civilised peoples begin with 
the common ownership oi the land. With all peoples who have passed 
a certain pi imitive stage, in the course of the development of agricul- 
ture this common ownership becomes a fetter on production. It is 
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perty is not just the primitive common ownership, but a 
most developed form which permits the fullest utilization 
of instruments of production for the good of all. Marx 
says, ^ : — 

“The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the 
capitalist mode of production, produces capitalist private 
property. This is the first negation of individual private 
property, as founded on the labour of the proprietor. But 
capitalist production begets, with the inexorability of a 
law of Nature, its own negation. It is the negation of 
negation. This does not re-establish private property for 
the producer, but gives him individual property based on 
the acquisitions of the capitalist era, i.e,, on co-operation 
and the possession in common of the land and of the 
means of production. 

The abolition of private property in the means of 
production is inevitable. The negation of the negation 
is inexorable, even like a Law of Nature. It is a Law 
of Nature, for it is found operating in the physical world. 

A sad fate awaits the capitalist and the landlord, 
They expropriated the hand-worker and the peasant. 
But they must be expropriated in their turn. 

abolished, negated, and after a longer or shorter series of intermediate 
stages is transformed into private property. But at a higher stage of 
agricultural development, brought about by private property in land 
itself private property in turn becomes a fetter on production as is 
the case today, both with small and large landownership. The de- 
mand that it also should be negated, that it should once again be 
transformed into common property, necessarily arises. But this de- 
mand does not mean the restoration of the old original common 
ownership, but the institution of a far higher and more^ developed 
form of possession in common which, far irom being a hindrance to 
production, on the contrary for the hist time hees production from 
all fetters and gives it the possibility of making full use of modern 
chemical discoveries and mechanical inventions.’’ 

3 Capiml, Vol I, Kerr ed., p. 837. 
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Capitalism contains within its bosom the seeds of 
its own destruction. As means of production become 
more and more centralized, the property-less labourer 
grows poorer and poorer. But by bringing masses of 
labourers together, the capitalist system digs its own grave. 
The workers, made desperate by pangs of hunger, unite 
and rise in revolt against their masters. The expropri- 
ators are expropriated The negation of the negation 
is complete. 

4 Capital^ Vol. I, Kerr ed. pp. 836-37 : — As soon as this process of 
transformation has sufficiently 'decomposed the old society from top to 
bottom, as soon as the labourers are turned into proletarians, their 
means of labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction stands on its own feet, then the further socialization of labour 
and further transformation of the land and other means of production 
into socially exploited and, therefore, common means of production, as 
well as the further expropriation of private proprietors, takes a new form. 
That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the labourer working 
for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expropri- 
ation is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws of capitalistic 
production itself, by the centralization of capital. One capitalist 
always kills many. Hand in hand with this centralization, or this 
expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, on an ever extend- 
ing scale, the co-operative form of the labour-process, the conscious 
technical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, 
the transformation of the instruments of labour into instruments cf 
labour only usable in common, the economising of all means of pro- 
duction by their use as the means of production of combined, socialis- 
ed labour, the entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world- 
market, and this, the international character of the capitalistic regime. 
Along with the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of 
capital, who usurp and monopolise all advantages of this process of 
transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degrada- 
tion, exploitation ; but with this too grows the revolt of the working- 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist production 
itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of 
production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under 
it. Centralization of the means of production and socialization of 
labour at last reach a point where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. The knell of 
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Possibly this negation of the negation might not take 
place if the mass of misery and suffering did not increase 
with the growing centralization of means of production, or 
with the growth of accumulation. But it does. Marx is 
positive about this : ‘‘ Accumulation of wealth at one pole 
iSj therefore, at the same time, accumulation of misery, 
agony, toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degrad- 
ation, at the opposite pole, x.e., on the side of the class 
that produce^ its own product in the form of capital ’’ 
Here is a fearful contradiction. The productive 
powers of the community increase with the accumulation 
of wealth. Money is constantly, and in ever-increasing 
amounts, turned into capital — a constant and increasing 
transformation of quantity into quality. But the large 
mass of consumers, the working population, is ever grow- 
ing poorer and poorer, not only in a relative but an 
absolute sense. Inevitably there are periodic crises, 
which dislocate production. And inevitably does the spirit 
of revolt grow in the exploited, but disciplined masses. 

The dialectic of the abolition of private property was 
also expounded by Marx in the Holy Family (Chapter 4) : — 

^^Proletariat and Wealth are opposites. As such they form a 
whole. They are both formations of the world of private property. 
What concerns us here is to define the particular position they take 
within the opposition. It is not enough to state that they are two 
sides of a whole. 

“ Private property as private property, as wealth, is forced to 
maintain its own existence and thereby the existence of its opposite, 
the proletariat. It is the positive side of the opposition, private 
property satisfied in itself. 


capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are expro- 
priated,* ’ 

5. Capital^ VoL I, p. 709. 
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^''Vice versa^ the proletariat is, as proletariat, forced to abolish 
itself and, with this, the opposite which determines it, which makes 
it the proletariat, private property. It is the negative side of the 
opposition, its principle of unrest, private property which is dissolved 
and in process of dissolution .... 

Within the opposition, therefore, the owner of private property 
is the conservative, the proletarian the destructive party. From the 
former derives the action of preservation of the opposition, from the 
latter the action of its destruction. 

“ Of course, in its economic movement private property drives 
on to its own dissolution, but only by a development" which is inde- 
pendent of and opposed to its will, unconscious, conditioned by the 
nature of the matter ; ue,, by the production of the proletariat as 
proletariat, of poverty which is conscious of its mtcllectual and 
bodily poverty, of loss of humanity, conscious of itself and therefore 
abolishing itself. The proletariat carries out the verdict which 
private property pronounces on itself by the very production 
of the proletariat, just as it carries out the verdict which wage-labour 
pronounces on itself by producing the wealth of others and its own 
poverty. If the proletariat is victorious it does not at all mean that 
it has become the absolute side of society, for it is victorious only by 
abolishing itself and its opposite. Then both the proletariat and its 
conditioning opposite, private property, have vanished,’* 

Note the opposition of proletariat and wealth, and the 
role of poverty in the whole process. Private property 
pronounces upon itself the verdict of abolition by produc« 
ing the proletariat, which is the opposite of wealth. It is 
on account of this irreconcilable opposition that private 
property is compelled to sign its own death-warrant, 

THE TWO POLES 

The theory of the two poles (wealth accumulating at 
the one and poverty and misery at the other) is accepted 
by all communists. It is, in fact, the pivot of the whole 
argument. Marx, Engels, Lenin and other communists 
again and again stress the impoverishment of the masses 
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with the growth of capitalist production. 

According to Marx, wages arc determined (as we have 
already seen) by the ^ price of the necessary means of sub'- 
sistenceJ The cost of production of simple labour-power 
amounts to the ^ cost of the existence and propagation of the 
worker^ (italics Marx’s). That does not mean that every 
worker secures his means of existence : Individual 

workers indeed, millions of workers, do not receive 
enough to be able to exist and to propagate themselves ; 
but the wages of the whole working class adjust them- 
selves, within the limits of their fluctuations, to this 
minimum.’’ ^ 

In his Value^ Price and Profit (pp. 79--80) Marx tells as 
that “ the general tendency of capitalistic production is 
not to raise, but to sink the average standard of wages, to 
push the value of labour more or less to its minimum 
limit.” 

Lenin says : ^ ** The worker is impoverished 

absolutely i i.e,^ grows actually poorer than before, is com- 
pelled to live worse, eat more sparingly, remain underfed, 
seek shelter in cellars and attics. The relative share of 
the workers in capitalist society, which is rapidly growing 
richer, becomes ever smaller, because the millionaires 
grow richer ever more rapidly .... In capitalist 
society wealth grows with unbelievable rapidity alongside 
the impoverishment of the working masses.” 

If the worker did not grow poorer not only relatively 
but absolutley, there would be no sharpening of the 
inherent contradictions of capitalism. If the condition of 

6 Wage^ Labour md Capital^ pp. 26-27 (Martin Lawrence). 

7 Qjiotcd by Leontiev in Political Economy (Martin Lawrence), 

p. 120. 
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the working classes actually improved with the growth of 
accumulation, the opposition between proletariat and 
poverty would tend to weaken. How absurd!” the Marxist 
exclaims. Negation must produce its own negation. The 
proletarian revolution is inevitable. 

INEVITABILITY 

Inevitability of the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism serves to distinguish ^ scientific ’ from ^ utopian ’ 
socialism, A utopian socialist asks for the abolition of 
exploitation of man by man on moral or ethical 
grounds. Dialectical materialism is not concerned with 
the moral aspect of the question. It makes no appeal to 
our sense of justice, to our conscience. No useful purpose 
would be served by such appeals either, knowing as we do 
that the capitalist is a heartless monster. The ‘ scientific ’ 
socialist believes that the change must come on account 
of the inherent contradictions of capitalism. 

A utopian socialist, like Bazard, argues that if the 
instruments of production were socialized and the State 
set everybody to work^ crises would be eliminated. The 
argument is still ethical. A particular course of action is 
recommended because it is better adapted for the 
realization of a given end. The point of view of Marx 
is different. Private property must go because of the 
negation of the negation. We do not work for the change 
because it is desirable to bring it about. The change 
accomplishes itself in virtue of the operation of a Natural 
Law. Dialectic teaches that quantity is transformed into 
quality. It follows that revolutions, signifying abrupt 
changes, are natural and inevitable. Dialectic teaches 
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that the straggle between opposites, ever growings harper 
is the cause of development. It follows that the class- 
struggle will inevitably realize a higher form of social 
order. 

Marx objected to the application of morality to 
economics. Engels says ^ : — 

According to the laws of bourgeois economics, the 
greatest part of the product does not belong to the 
workers who jiave produced it. If we now say : that is 
unjust^ that ought not to be so, then that has nothing 
immediately to do with economics. We are merely saying 
that this economic fact is in contradiction to our moral 
sentiment. Marx, therefore^ never based his communist 
demands upon this, but upon the inevitable collapse of 
the capitalist mode of production which is daily taking 
place before our eyes to an ever greater degree.” 

In 1918 Lenin worte : — 

. a revolutionary Marxist is distinguished from 
the ordinary philistine by his ability and willingness 
to preach to the still ignorant masses the necessity of the 
approaching revolution, to prove that it is inevitable, to 
explain its advantages to the people, and to prepare the 
proletariat and all the toiling and exploited masses for 
it.” ^ 

There is thus a profound difference between the 
philistine and the genuine socialist, or Marxist. The one 
talks of what may be done to better the lot of the worker, 
to increase production, to adjust supply to demand, to 

8 Poverty of Philosophy ^ pp. 10-11, 

9 Qiioted by Adoratsky in Dialectical Maietialism (Martin 
Lawrence), p. 10. 
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abolish unemployment, and generally to increase the sum 
total of human happiness. Thus the philistine. The 
Marxist, on the contrary, while conscious of the material 
advantages which would flow to the proletariat from 
cutting the throats of the bourgeoisie, shows that the new 
order would be the inevitable product of the economic law 
of change, of the struggle of opposites, of the negation of the 
negation. The change is effected through proletarian 
action. We work for it. But we are mere instruments 
which the dialectical law uses to work outfits inevitable 
effects. Lord Sri Krishna exhorted Arjuna to fight even 
when the defeat of the enemy was inevitable, or was 
pre-ordained: ^ Nimitt matram bhav savyasachin^^ said the 
Lord (''Be thou the outward cause, left-handed one.”) 

THE WEAI^EST OR THE STRONGEST LINK 

Where will the proletarian revolution first occur ? In- 
evitably in the country in which there is the strongest 
opposition between proletariat and wealth, in which there 
is the greatest accumulation of wealth on account of the grea- 
test developmen t of the capitalist system. In such a country, 
according to dialectical reasoning, the condition of the 
working class would be of the extremest poverty and 
misery. In such a country, industrial labour, on account 

10 Adoratsky Sd,y^'^Diahctical Matetidism (p, 43) : — 

We cannot understand capitalism unless we ^rasp the unity of 
opposites made up of bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and unless we 
reafize the incvitalDiIity of the transition from capitalism to communism 
by means of the class-struggle of the proletariat. We cannot under- 
stand the unity of the opposites : ether and matter, negative and 
positive electricity, attraction and repulsion A struggle of opposites, 
a perpetual succession of forms, transitions from state to state, from 
form to form — such is the dialectics of the world that surrounds us.’^ 
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of the historical laws of capitalism, would be the best 
disciplined in the world, and most filled with the spirit of 
revolt. In such a country individual ownership of pro- 
perty would have been negated most completely by the 
concentration of means of production in the hands of a 
microscopically small, privileged class. Here then must 
inevitably occur the first negation of the negation if 
negation of the negation is a dialectical law governing 
human society. Such, indeed, was the conclusion of both 
Marx and Engels. In his ‘ Principles of Communism.’ 
Engels says : — 

Question Nineteen : Gan such a revolution take place in one 
country alone 

“ Answer : No. Large-scale industry, by creating a world- 
market, has so linked up the peoples of the earth, and especially the 
civilized peoples of the earth, that each of them is dependent on what 
happens in other lands. Further, the social development of ail 
civilised countries has become so similar that everywhere the struggle 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat, the two classes of society upon 
which the issue depends, has become the dominating struggle of the 
day. The communist revolution will, therefore, not be a national 
revolution alone ; it will take place in all civilized countries, or at least 
in Great Britain, the United States, France, and Germany, at one and 
the same time. In each of these countries it will take a longer or a 
shorter time to develop according to whether industrial life has 
attained a high degree of evolution, has amassed great wealth, and 
has a considerable quantity of the forces of production at its disposal. 
The revolution will assume its slowest pace and be most difficult of 
achievement in Germany ; in Great Britain it will go ahead quickly 
and easily. It will exercise considerable influence upon ail other 
lands, changing and hastening the process of their development. This 
is to be a universal revolution, and will, therefore, have the whole 
world as field for its operation.** 

II Tke Communist Manifesto^ edited by Ryazanoff (Martin 
Lawrence), pp. 332-33. 
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Engels was aware that the development of capitalism 
in different countries was not uniform. He expected that the 
pace of the revolution would be slower in less advanced and 
quicker in more advanced countries. This conclusion strictly 
follows from the dialectical principle of negation of the 
negation. Suppose propeity is widely distributed among 
the masses, or there is no concentration or monopoly in 
the means of production : in such a country no negation 
has yet taken place which the proletarian revolution will 
negate. Negation of the negation presupposes a negation 
which has to be negated. 

Marx, similarly, had very high hopes of the Biitish 
worker. 

In April, 1856, a ^ little banquet ’ was held in 
London to celebrate the anniversary of the People^ s 
Paper ; Marx, in responding to the toast ® The proletarians 
of Europe,’ said: ‘‘The English working men aie the 
first-born sons of modern industry. Certainly then, they 
will not be the last to aid the social revolution produced 
^ by that industry ^ — a revolution which means the emanci- 
pation of their class all over the world, which is as univer- 
sal as capital-rule and wage-slavery.’’ ^ 

Why did Marx expect that * the first-born sons of 
modern industry ’ would not be the last to aid the social 
revolution ? For the good, solid and aii-sufiicient 
dialectical reason that the divorce of property fiom 
labour was ‘complete’ in Great Britain^^. Of all 
countries, therefore, Great Britain fulfilled in the highest 

12 Marx-^Engds Cortespondence (Lawrence and Wishart), p. 91, 

1$ ^ Marx wrote in March, 1854 : — Great Britain, of all other 
countries, has seen developed on the greatest scale the despotism of 
capital and the slavery of labour. In no other country have the inter- 
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degree the requisite condition for the negation of the 
negation. 

And yet labourers in no country seem to be more 
unwilling to make a revolution than Biitish labourers. 
Something is fundamentally wrong with dialectical 
materialism : revolutions occur where there is no 
negation to be negated. And they fail to occur where 
negation exists for negation in the most violent manner ! 

Ah 1 ’I the critic will exclaim, ‘'you are forgetting the 
Leninist law of ‘ uneven development ' under capitalism. 
Maix and Engels knew this law perfectly well, and still 
they drew conclusions regarding negation of the negation 
just the opposite of those reached by Lenin. 

Of course Lenin was a good Marxist, and soaked in 
dialectic. Lenin wrote in August, 1915^^ : — 

" Irregularity in economic and political development 
is an invariable law of capitalism. It is, therefore, possi- 
ble for socialism to triumph at the outset in a small 
number of capitalist countries, nay, even in one alone. 
The victorious proletariat in such a land, having expro* 
priated the capitalists and having organised socialist 

mediate stations between the millionaire commanding whole industrial 
armies and the wage-slave living only from hand to mouth so, gradu- 
ally, been swept away from the soil There exist here no longer as 
in continental countries, large classes of peasants and artisans almost 
equally dependent on their own property and labour. A complete 
divorce of property from labour has been effected in Great Britain. 
In no other country, therefore, the war between the two classes 
that constitute modern society has assumed so colossal dimensions 
and features so distinct and palpable.” (From Marx’s Letter of 9th 
March, 1854, to the “ Labour Parliament” in Manchester — published 
in the Peopled Paper^ 18th March, 1854 ) M(trn’‘Engels CorrespondmeSf 
p, 8B 

14 Leninism^ by J, Stalin, VoL I, pp. 58-^9. 
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production, would rise against the remainder of the 
capitalist world, winning over to its cause the oppressed 
classes in other lands, inciting them to revolt against the 
capitalists, and even, when needs must, having recourse 
to armed intervention against the exploiting classes and 
their States/’ 

Just now we are not concerned with ^ socialism in 
our country,’ but the character of the country in which 
the negation of the negation occurs. Is this capitalist 
country highly industrialized, or mainly an agricultural 
country ? 

A Soviet economist says — 

“Thus the Leninist law of uneven development is of 
tremendous significance for revoltuionary practice, Stalin 
points out that even during the war, Lenin, basing him- 
self on the law of the uneven development of imperialist 
countries, counterposed to the theory of the opportunists 
his theory of the proletarian revolution, the teaching of 
the triumph of socialism in a single country ‘ even though 
this country is capitalistically less developed.’ ” 

Suppose we admit that socialism can come even 
when a country is capitalistically less developed. What 
does the admission mean ? The negation of the negation 
is reduced to a farce. The passage of quantity into 
quality becomes a joke. Or one can make dialectical 
materialism mean whatever one pleases. Negation is 
negated where negation exists and negation is negated 
where it does not exist ! Such is this fraud of dialectical 
materialism. Like capitalism, dialectical materialism 

15. Leontiev loc. cit., p. 218. 
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contains within its bosom the seeds of its own des- 
truction. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

No revolution has occurred anywhere in the world 
confirming the overthrow of capitalism in accordance 
with the dialectical principle of negation of the negation. 
The Russian revolution was not such a revolution. Mr. 
M. N. Roy, a co-worker of Lenin, in his book, The 
Russian Revolution^ says : — 

We can profitably remember Lenin’s memorable speech intro- 
ducing the new policy in the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. Addres- 
sing those who were afraid that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be weakened by the new policy, he said : * We want dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. But where is the proletariat ? Ours is an 
industrially backward country. The proletariat was always very 
small numerically. Most of it have been killed, either in the war or 
in the revolution. And in the latter case, the most advanced elements 
have been the victims. So, if we want to strengthen the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, let us begin by creating the proletariat. And for 
that purpose we shall have to adopt any policy that will hasten the 
industrialization of our country. The policy advocated by me will 
serve that purpose.’ This is not a verbatim quotation. But that is the 
substance and the spirit of the memorable speech.” 

If Mr. Roy has given the substance of Lenin’s speech with 
substantial accuracy (which I have no reason to doubt), 
it is clear that the Russian revolution was in no sense a 
proletarian revolution, and that it did not establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia. The revolution 
triumphed because (/) the defeat of Russia had thrown 
everything into confusion and {ii) people wanted peace, 
while Government was bent on continuing the war to a 

16 The Russian Revolution (D. M. Library, Calcutta), pp. 42*43. 
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finish. Where authority is, as it were, lying on the 
ground, any one may pick it up. The Bolsheviks were 
well-organizad, and they played their cards well. First 
and foremost they promised peace to a war-weary, defeated 
people. Then they promised land to a landless peasantry 
(in itself a negation of communism). And they won. It 
was not the Russian proletariat that made its revolution, 
but a Party, and it is the same Party that governs Russia 
today. 

This is the barest truth, and yet I doubt whether the 
un-dialectical nature of the Russian revolution would 
be admitted by Indians soaked in dialectic. Revolutions 
do not occur in conformity to any cut and dried principles 
of dialectic. History reveals exploited humanity groan- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny for long centuries, without a 
thought of revolt. There is no ^ inevitability’ in human 
relations such as we meet in physical science. At zero 
degree centigrade water freezes. The passage of quantity 
into quality is inevitable. Such qualitative changes in 
history are not inevitable. And the form of the change 
can never be predicted. 

If the Marxist still argues that the Russian revolution 
is a confirmation of the negation of the negation, or of the 
passage of quantity into quality, he immediately involves 
himself in a contradiction. In Marxism the proletariat 
comes first and the proletarian revolution next. In Russia 
the revolution came first, and the object of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy was to create a proletariat. It should not 
be forgotten that by the proletariat we mean the property- 
less industrial worker In Marxism the existence of 

17. “ By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modem capitalists, 
owners of the means of social production and employers of wage 
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the proletariat is essential to negate the negation* In 
Russia industrialization, after the revolution, was to create 
the means for negating I do not know what. 

Breaking of the chain of Imperialism at the weakest 
link can in no sense be described as the Marxian negation 
of the negation which we have been discussing. We may 
call it Leninism, Stalinism, or Leninist-Stalinism, but it 
is not Marxism. If the hold of Holland on her colonies 
weakens, th^ Dutch East Indies may throw off the Imperi- 
alist yoke. In a sense this is a negation, for liberty is the 
negation of slavery. And if Holland reconquered her posses- 
sions, the negation would be negated. To conform to 
Marxian dialectic, a revolution must be the work of the 
industrial proletariat. The industrial proletariat must be 
driven to revolt by growing poverty and misery side by side 
with the growing accumulation of wealth. Where these con- 
ditions are not satisfied, a revolution, whether at the weak* 
est or the strongest link of the Imperialist chain is not 
the Marxian negation of the negation. 

Such a revolution cannot occur. 

With the growth of accumulation the material condi- 
tion of the labourer improves. The worker is not 
impoverished absolutely. Marx and Engels knew that, 
and Lenin, particularly, had no excuse for ignoring facts. 
It is not necessary to produce formal evidence in support 
of this point, The facts regarding increase in the real 
wages of British labour are too well known. The British 

labour. By proletariat, the class of modem wage labourers who, 
having no means of production of their own, are reduced to selling 
their labour-power in order to live ” {Manifesto of the Communist Parijiy 
Martin Lawrence, p. 1, «.) 
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labourer is far better housed, clothed and fed today than 
a hundred years ago. 

It may be shown that the British worker is relatively 
worse off than before. But relative decrease and absolute 
decrease in the share of the worker in the wealth produced 
are not the same thing. Marx, Engels and Lenin insist 
on impoverishment of the worker in the absolute sense. 
The whole dialectic of the proletarian revolution is founded 
on the accumulation of misery at one pole and of wealth 
at the other pole. If the two poles are imaginary, the 
whole dialectical argument breaks down. 

It is not difficult to understand why the * first born 
sons of modern industry’ do not make a revolution. 

Economics has very little use for negation of the 
negation. Possibly in physical science negation of the 
negation has a pixcise, definite meaning. Physicists, with 
the help of negation of the negation, may learn to know 
what they have to look for. In economics — a multiplied 
by •"•a may produce anything except a^. 

This is not the fault of negation of the negation, but 
of the nature of the economic world. Given actions 
produce uncertain and unpredictable reactions. 

Firstly, our— a is not what Marx supposed it was. We 
have seen that wages are not governed by any natural 
law which fixes them at the level of means of subsistence. 

Secondly, it is not true that the growth of capitalism 
effects a complete divorce between labour and property. 
Capitalism brings into existence a form of property which 
is capable of the widest diffusion — industrial shares. 
Capitalism creates a wholly new class of professional and 
technical men who belong to the proletariat only in 
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their origin, but not in tastes, culture or style of livings 
There is no re-absorption of this class, or other inter- 
mediate classes, into the proletariat. On the contrary, 
these classes tend to merge into the bourgeoisie* 
Capitalism thus creates not its own grave-diggers, but 
the grave-diggers of communism. Given an uninter- 
rupted expansion of capitalism, the condition of the lowest 
classes, the true proletariat, becomes progressively better 
in an absolute sense. The better-paid workers may save 
and own shares ; the technical men, or the aristocracy 
of labour climb into the bourgeoisie. Where is the —a, 
the negation, which has to be negated ? 

Admitting that relatively the position of the British 
worker is worse than befoie, still his purchasing power is 
about four times greater than that of the average worker in 
the Soviet Union, where there is supposed to be no exploit- 
ation of man by man. If the sole reason for a change of 
economic system is better conditions of living for the 
working masses, most British workers would prefer to be 
exploited by the bourgeoisie and live well rather than 
end exploitation and live like paupers. 

Negation of the negation reminds one of economic 
theories {e,g., the quantity theory of money or the pur- 
chasing power parity theory) which are true under given 
assumptions. If the premisses are granted, the conclusion 
follows, necessarily and mathematically— -or inevitably/ 
But if a given change produces other changes which are 
contrary to the assumptions, the result is different* 
Actual rates of exchange cannot be deduced from a 
comparison of purchasing power parities on the basis of 
index numbers of prices. A doubling of the money side 
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of the equation of exchange does not necessarily and 
mathematically double the level of piices—under ceitain 
conditions prices may neither rise nor fall ; under other 
conditions they may more than double. 

So it is with the transformation of capitalism into 
communism. Given that the growth of accumulation 
progressively impaverishes the working masses, a pro- 
letarian revolution in the long run is inevitable. But 
when — a does not beget — a, there is nothing to negate 
the negation with. 

But suppose there is such impoverishment. Does 
it follow necessarily and mathematically that a society 
would be established in which the State and the State 
alone owns all instruments ol production ? 

I would say ‘ no.’ Human beings possess intelli- 
gence. There is also the illusion of a fiee will, A certain 
end has to be realized— greater production and a just 
distribution of wealth. If we are not like dead, inert 
matter which blindly and involuntarily registers the 
effects of mechanical forces, the form of society is for us 
to choose. The negation of the negation in economics has 
not one but several possible forms. 

There is no ideal society in the absolute sense of the 
term. Our conception of the ideal is relative. An ideal 
society for one people or nation may be exactly the 
opposite for another people or nation. 

It is perfectly conceivable that under certain condi- 
tions the abolition of private enterprise and thorough-going 
State management of business may produce, instead of 
order, the worst possible confusion. It may produce a 
tyrannical, inefficient and corrupt bureaucracy. While 
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the exploitation of man by man is abolished in theory, in 
practise new and more terrible forms of exploitation may 
arise. 

Negation of the negation may perfectly well mean 
intelligent control and direction of capitalism j while 
private enterprise and the right of private property in the 
means of production are allowed to exist. 

Negation of the negation may mean joint- ownership 
and management ol industry by the State and capitalists. 
Skidding, as ‘Haldane says, is the negation of steering and 
the controlled skid is the negation of the negation. Ail 
London bus drivers receive the same instructions — it is 
not that a skid is controlled sometimes by skilful handl- 
ing of the steering apparatus, and sometimes by the 
driver standing on his head. But there is more than one 
method of removing anarchy in production and ending 
exploitation. We may choose the best, in view of our 
capabilities and our requirements, since there is no best ^ 
in the absolute sense. 

For example, State ownership of land is not the only 
means of ending the exploitation of tenants by land- 
lords. The State may not expx'opriate non-working 
owners, but tax rent so heavily as to reduce it to practi- 
cally nothing. The proceeds of such taxation may be 
spent for the benefit of the tenantry. It is not clear to 
me why the abolition of the right of property in land is a 
necessary condition for the disappearance of rent. 

It should certainly be possible for the State, under a 
system of joint-management and ownership of industrial 
enterprises, to give wages to labour to which it is justly 
entitled. It should be possible for the State to adjust 
production to consumption. 
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The industrial bus tends to skid. The real problem 
is that of evolving, consciously and deliberately , a con- 
trolled skid. There is no transformation of capitalism 
into communism according to the mechanical working of 
any dialectical law. 

THE STATE NEGATED 

Lenin accused Bukharin of ^ semi-anarchism.’ The 
Public Prosecutor, Vyshinsky, did not fail to draw the 
attention of the Court at Bukharin's trial to Bukharin’s 

* anarcho-syndicalist ideas about the proletariat’s hostility 
in principle to the State, the necessity to blow up any 
State whatsoever ’ It is undoubtedly true that 
Bukharin was ‘guilty of semi- anarchistic enors on the 
question of the State ’ f. 

But so were Marx and Engels. The * semi-anarchistic 
errors ’ of Bukharin on the question of the State were not 
original. He borrowed them from the founders of 

* scientific ’ socialism, 

Marx could not have easily escaped being shot if he 
had been living in the U.S.S.R. today. It may not be 
long before the non-serious prediction made by Hugh 
Kingsmill and Malcolm Muggridge is actually realised : 

Marx Banned in the U.S.S.R, 

Commenting yesterday on the banning of Karl 
Marx’s works in the U.S.S.R., and the removal of his 
statues and portraits from public buildings, a Pravda 
editorial says: ‘Our ever-loving Leader and Father, 

18 The Case of the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Tmtskyiies^ p. 641 
(Moscow, 1038), f Lenin, Selected Works^ Vol. VIII, p. 446. 
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Stalin, tirelessly uprooting ail enemies of the proletariat, 
now tears the mask from the Jew-bourgeois-emigre face 
of the arch-Leninist-Trotzkyist-Bukharinite Marx.” 

There is the strongest contrast between the Fascist 
and the Socialist State. The Fascist gloiifies the State. 
The State is all-in-all. Every one is in it, no one is out«- 
side it : it sits like the Lord in Bhagwad Gita ^ enveloping 
all ’ ( sard am avritya tishthati). Fascism does not seek to 
wealien the sentiment of the State, but to strengthen it. 
Socialism, on the contrary, completely destroys the 
ideology of the State ; the State, as Mussolini said at the 
end of 1922, is reduced to an enormous public ‘ book- 
keeping’ (ragioneria). The State that governs and rules, 
or exercises political power, is reduced to the position of 
a manager or administrator, the public services are 
organized on the model of commercial houses, authority is 
suppressed and nothing remains except technical direc- 
tion and management as in private industry.^^ In 
the struggle with socialism, says Panunzio, fascism was 
destined to win from the very first : “ Socialism has 
been defeated because socialism, so far from carrying the 
idea of the State to its supreme height, destroyed the 
State, denied the State, or, which is the same thing, 
reduced and degraded the State to administration, to 
management.”^® Writing in 1914 before the rise of 
fascism, Panunzio had rejected a State which did not 
govern, but simply administered things, like a Joint-Stock 
Company : To say that the State should cease to 

govern is to say that the State should cease to be a State, 
which is truly nonsensical. 

19. // Sentmmto ddk Stato by Sergio Paniiozio (Liberarla del 
Litforio, Rome), p. 36. 20 Ibid p. 71, 21 Ibid. p. 141. 
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Have Fascists misinterpreted the teachings of Marx 
and Engels in regard to the State ? Panunzio quotes 
MarXj and particularly Engels, who in his Anti~Duehringf 
according to Panunzio, systematically develops ‘ with 
precise anarchical orientation ^ [con precisa orientaziow 
anarchica) the Marxist conception of the State viewed as 
a product of class- war and destined to disappear with 
classes and class-war.^^ 

In his Poverty of Philosophy Marx wrote ; The 
working class in the course of its development, will sub* 
stilute for the old civil society an association which will 
exclude classes and their antagonism, and there will not 
be political power properly so- cal led any more {el il ?iy 
aura plus le pouvoire politique proprement dit)^ since political 
power is precisely the ofBcial expression (resum^j of 
antagonism in Civil Society. 

Elsewhere Marx says 

‘ . all socialists understand by anarchy this : the 

object of the proletarian movement, the abolition of classes, 
once attained, the power of the State which serves to 
maintain the great producing majority under the yoke of 
a smaller exploiting minority, disappears, and govern- 
mental functions transiorm themselves into simple 
administrative functions. ”^4 


dition which I possess (Martin Lawrence) was printed in the U.'s SR 
Qputed by Bukharin in Marxism and Modem Thoueht n SSJk ’ ' 
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If this is what socialists understand by anarchy^ the 
difference between socialism and anarchism, so far as the 
disappearance of the State is concerned, becomes so small 
as to be negligible. Both socialists and anarchists view 
the State as an abomination. It is not that the socialists 
glorify State-power and would retain it in their ideal 
society. If that were so, a deep gulf would separate 
socialists and anarchists. But there is no unbridgeable 
gulf between the two. The anarchist’s State is abolished; 
the socialist’s State dies out (ersHrbt ab)^ it ^withers awayf 
It ' immediately withers away ’ with the abolition of 
classes.^^ Where there are no classes, and no exploitation 
of man by man, the State is not required as an engine of 
repression. When State-ownership of the means of produc- 
tion has been established, a new society aiises. ^‘Does 
this mean,” asks Marx, ‘‘that after the fall of the old 
society there will be a new class domination culminating 
in a new political power ? ” His answer is, of course, 

6 No.^ 

The answer of Engels was the same : “ The prole- ^ 
tariat seizes political power and turns the means of pro- 
duction into State property. But in doing this it abol- 

25 Lenin in State and Revolution, Selected Worh, Vol. VII, p. 28 
“ Th Communist Manifesto gives a general summary of bistory, 
which compels us to regard the State as the organ of class-rule 
and leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the proletariat cannot 
overthrow the bourgeoisie without first capturing political power, with- 
out attaining political supremacy, without transforming the State into 
the ‘proletariat organized as the ruling class it inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that this proletarian State will begin to wither away 
immediately after its victory, because the State is unnecessary and can- 
not exist in a society in which there are no class antagonisms. The ques- 
tion as to how, from the point of view of historical development, the 
substitution of the proletarian State for the bourgeois State is to take 
place is not raised.” 

26 Poverty of Philosophy t p. 146. 
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islies itself as proletariat, abolishes all class distinctions 
and class antagonisms, abolishes also the State as 
The State is no longer needed since nothing more is to be 
repressed : The first act by virtue of which the State 

really constitutes itself the representative of the whole of 
society — the taking possession of the means of production 
in the name of society — this is, at the same time its last 
independent act as a State. State interference in social 
relations becomes, in one domain after another, super- 
fluous and then of itself falls asleep {und shlaeft dam mn 
selbst ein)^ the government of pej sons is replaced by the 
administration of things and by the conduct of processes of 
production/ 

Here is then the State which ruled and governed (the 
Fascist’s lo Stato impero, lo Stato governo) turned into a 
book-keeper.^^ The change is not sudden ; it is depen- 

27 SociaUsm Utopian and Scientific (SonnenscheiD, 1892), p. 75. 

28 Ibid, pp, 76-77. 

29 The transformation of the Stale into a book-keeper or into a 
single factory and a single office begins even in the first phase of 
communist society. It is of course completed in the higher phase. 
Eeuin says (Selected PVorh,*Vol ‘VII, pp. 92-94) : — Accounting and 
control-— these are the principal things that are necessary for the ‘setting 
up’ and correct functioning of the first phase of communist society. Al! 
citi 2 ens are transformed into the salaried employees of the State, which 
consists of the armed workers. All citizens become employees and 
workers of a ^2/7^/^? national State ‘syndicate.^ All that is required is 
that they should work equally— do their proper share of work— and get 
paid equally. The accounting and control necessary for this have 
been so utterly simplified by capitalism that they have become the 
extraordinarily simple operations of checking, recording and issuing 
receipts, which anyone who can read and write and who knows the 
first four rules of arithmetic can perform. 

“ When the majority of the people themselves begin everywhere to 
keep such accounts and maintain such control over the capitalists 
(now converted into employees) and over the intellectual gentry, who 
present their capitalist haoits, this control will really become universal, 
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dent on the abolition of class antagonisms. And the test 
of a classless society is ownership of the means of pro- 
duction by the society as a whole. 

What is the difference between Engels on the one 
hand who makes the State, ‘ fall asleep ’ and advocates 
of a ^ Free State ’ and anarchists on the other ? 

For purposes of agitation a ^ Free State ® is at times 
a justifiable demand, but Engels objects to the concept 
on the ground of ‘‘ its ultimate scientific insufficiency.” 
It is scientifically insufficient, for ^scientific* socialism has 
no use for any State whatsover, free or otherwise. Free 


general, national ; and there will be no way of getting away from it, 
there will be ‘ nowhere to go.^ 

‘‘ The whole of society will have become a single ofEce and a single 
factory with equality of work and equality of pay. 

“ From the moment all members of society, or even only the 
overwhelming majority, have learned to administer the State thmsdms^ 
have taken this business into their own hands, have ‘ set up ’ coittro! 
over the insignificant minority of capitalists, over the gentry who wish 
to preserve their capitalist habits, and over the workers who have 
been completely demoralised by capitalism — from this moment the 
need for government begins to disappear. The more complete demo** 
cracy becomes, the nearer the moment approaches when it becomes 
unnecessary. The more democratic the ‘ State ’ of the armed workers—* 
which is * no longer a State in the proper sense of the word ’ — becomes, 
the more rapidly does the State begin to wither away. 

“For when a// have learned the art of administration, and will 
indeed independently administer social production, will independently 
keep accounts, control the idlers, the gentlefolk, the swindlers and 
similar ‘guardians of capitalist traditions,’ the escape from this national 
accounting and control will inevitably become so increasingly difficult, 
such a rare exception, and will probably be accompanied by such 
swift and severe punishment (for the armed workers are practical men 
and not scnfimcntal intellectuals, and they will scarcel^r allow anyone 
to trifle with them), that very soon the necessity of observing the simple, 
fundamental rules of human intercourse will become a kabiL 

“ The door will then be wide open for the transition from the first 
phase of communist society to its higher phase, and with it to the 
complete withering away of the Siate,^’ 
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State — What is this exclaimed Marx when he found 
himself confronted with this negation of ' scientific' soci- 
alism in the democratic section of the Gotha pi'ogramme.^® 

Engels disagreed with anarchists only so far as they 
insisted on abolishing the State at once, or over-night as it 
were {von heute auf morgen). Let the State first nationalize 
instruments of production. It will ‘ fall asleep ’ or 
^ die out ’ then. The difference between anarchists and 
socialists on this point is not of vital significanccj for no 
anarchist maintains that the State can goT while the 
means of production are privately owned. 

Fascist writers like Panunzio are not mistaken in 
identifying Marx and Engels with anarchists. Undoubt- 
edly Marx and Engels held semi-anarchistic views in 
regard to the State. Bukharin was a true disciple of 
Marx and Engels. He may have been a bad Bolshevik 
and a thousand other unmentionable things. But he was 
a better Marxist than Stalin.^^ 

SO Critique of the Gotha Programme^ p. 43. 

31 Bukharin’s attitude towards the State did not change between 
1916 and 1935. This may be judged from the following extracts from 
his scholarly essay Teaching and its Historical Importance includ- 

ed in Marxism and Modern Thought His standpoint in this essay is 
absolutely Marxian, see pp. 77-80 : 

‘‘By drawing everyone into its direct organization, the State 
ceases to be itself, and absorbing society into itself, itself dissolves into 
it without leaving a trace. Class rule over people is transformed into 
the classless administration of things This process of the transition 
to the ‘ administration of things ’ is conditioned by the fact that the 
dictatorship of the proletaiiat includes an absolutely specific relation 
between economics and politics and a tendency towards the liquidation 
of classes. ...” 

“ Under the proletarian dictatorship the State merges more and 
more with economy. All the chief economic levers are in the hands of 
the proletarian Syate. State organization is also economic organization. 
The administration of socialist economy is a direct function of the 
State in its struggle to overcome class oppositions. So Iiere we have a 
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The reader, perhaps, finds it difficult to understand 
how the State * falls asleep ’ or dies out. Will not 
socialism have its bureaucracy ? Socialism is inconceiv- 
able without a very large class of bureaucrats. Even the 
classless administration of things presupposes officials 
who have charge of this administration. How then does 
Engels propose ‘to throw on the scrap-heap all the 
useless lumber of the State.’? Will not the officials 
form a class or caste, and use State machinery to enforce 
their will ? 

No. In the socialist society of Marx there is no set 
class or caste of officials. 

Marx’s ideal was the Paris Commune. The Com- 
mune was formed of municipal councillors elected by 


difference in principle in the relation between ‘society ’ and the ‘State.^ 
between ‘ politics ’ and ‘ economics ’ between the ‘ administration of 
people’ and the ‘administration of things.’ In such conditions the 
development of productive forces and the victorious course of the class 
struggle systematically prepare the transition to the swallowing up of 
the political functions of the State in admiraistrative and economic func- 
tions, i tf., the transition to classless and Stateless communist society . . . 

“ Marx and Engels also approached the problem of the dying away 
of the State from the aspect of an analysis of the State as a parasitic 
growth on the social body. The sharper the class contradictions, the 
stronger the centrifugal forces splitting the relative unity of society, the 
larger is the State apparatus (the army, civil service, etc.), the more 
immense are the non-productive expenses on it, the tmlfmxfms of 
exploiting social formations. The State is transformed into a force 
which stands above society, divided off from it, growing disproportion- 
ately even from the point of view of its own functions. 

“This peculiar hypertrophy of the State apparatus and its extreme 
bureaucratization, this existence over society and those forces standing 
outside society, these monstrous non-productive expenses, which arise 
out of the features of a specific (exploiting) social formation and are 
multiplied by the growth of its inner contradictions, are destroyed in 
the first place and in this destruction are already to be found the 
germs of the surmounting of the State,” 

33 CwU in France. Introduction by Engels, p. 19. 
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universal suffrage. They were responsible to the electors 
and revocable at short terms. All officials and public 
servants under the Commune, including the police, 
magistrates and judges, were ‘elective, responsible and 
revocable.’ Further, the public service had to be done 
at ^wofkmen^s wages'^ (italics Marx’s)^^. These wages 
were not high ; the highest salary, says Marx ® barely 
amounted to one-fifth of what, according to a high scien- 
tific authority, is the minimum required for ^ secretary to 
a certain metropolitan school- board Now if no 
official is paid more than ‘workmen’s wages/ if all offices 
at the same time are ‘ elective, responsible and revocable,’ 
office is deprived of any flavour of political power or re- 
pressive authority. Privilege and class distinctions totally 
disappear, and the State may quietly Tali asleep’. 
Administration of things replaces political dominion^^. 

33 Civil War in France p. 40. 34 Ibid, p, 45. 

35 Bureaucracy naturally ‘ withers away ’ with the State. Lenin 

{Selected Works pp. 47-48 ); — We ourselves^ the workers, 
will organize large-scale pi eduction on the basis of what capitalism has 
already created ; we shall rely on our own experience as workers, we 
shall establish strict, iron discipline supported by the State power of 
the armed workers, we shall reduce the role of the State officials to that 
of simply carrying out our instructions as responsible, revocable, 
moderately paid * managers ’ (of course, with the aid of technicians of 
all sorts, types and degrees). This is our proletarian task, this is what 
we can and must start with in carrying out the proletarian revolution. 
Such a beginning, on the basis of large-scale production, will of itself 
lead to the gradual ' withering away ’ of all bureaucracy, to the gradual 
creation of an order, order without quotation marks, which will be 
different from wage-slavery, an order in which the functions of control 
and accounting-becoming more and more simple— will be performed 
by each in turn, will then become a habit and will finally die out as 
the special functions of a special stratum of the population. 

“ A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of the last 
century called the post-office an example of the socialist s>stem. This 
is very true. At present the post-office is a busineisS organised on the 
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The State is a grand institution. Perhaps the reader iS’ 
shedding tears over its ‘dying out.^ The grief is pointless. 
The State must go. An inexorable dialectic has pro- 
nounced the doom of the State. 

We begin with a state of things in which there is no» 
strong centra! authority. The State gradually emerges, 
the negation of the no-State. This is an advance as com* 
pared with the preceding chaotic condition in which local 
chieftans are iconstanlly fighting for supremacy. But the 
negation must produce its own negation. The State neg- 
ates itself or disappears. But we do not return to the primi- 
tive chaos where every man’s hand is turned against every 
one else. A higher form of society (a^) emerges, enriched by 

lines of a Stale capitalist monopoly. Imperialism is gradually trans- 
forming all trusts into organizations of a similar type. Over the 
* common ’ toilers, who are overworked and starved, there stands the 
same bourgeois bureaucracy. But the mechanism of social manage- 
ment is here already to hand. Overthrow.the capitalists, crush the 
resistance of these exploiters with the iron hand of the armed workers, 
smadi the bureaucratic machine of the modern State — and you will 
have a mechanism of the highest technical equipment, free from the 
‘ parasite,’ capable of being wielded by the united workers themselves, 
who will hire their own technicians, managers and book-keepers, and 
pay them alU as, indeed 'every ‘ State ’ ofHcial, ordinary workmen’s 
wages Here is a concrete, practicable task, immediately possible of 
fulfilment in relation to all trusts, a task that frees the toilers from 
exploitation and takes into account what the Commune had already 
begun to carry out (particularly in the field of State construction). 

Our immediate object is to organize whole of national economy 
on the lines of the postal system, so that the technicians, managers, 
book-keepers, as well as all officials, shall receive salaries no higher than 
^ workmen’s wages,’ all under the control and leadership of the armed 
proletariat. It is such a State, standing on such an economic basis, 
that we need. This is what will bring about the abolition of parlia- 
mentarism and the preservation of representative institutions. This is 
what will rid the labourmg classes of the prostitution of these 
institutions by the bourgeoisie,” 

The reader should note that Lenin would give officials* 
(italics Lenin’s) ‘ ordinary workmen’s wages.’ 
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two- thousand years of political and economic experience 
and inexorable dialectical reasoning. 

Not only is the destruction of the State a dialectical 
process, but class-war itself is grounded in inexorable 
dialectic. Let no one suppose that capitalism can be 
transformed into communism by slow and gradual or 
evolutionary changes. This is a passage of quantity into 
quality, and in physical science such passage takes place 
by ^ jerks.’ Revolutions are therefore inevitable The 
History of the Communist Party thus instructs us : 

“ Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid 
and abrupt qualitative cLangcs is a law of development, then it is 
clear that revolutions made by oppressed classes are a quite natural 
and inevitable phenomenon. 

“ Hence the transition from capitalism to socialism and the liber- 
ation of the working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot be effect- 
ed by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a qualitative change of 
the capitalist system, by revolution 

“ Hence in order not to err in policy, one must be a revolutionary, 
not a reformist. 

“ Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of 
internal contradictions, by way of collisions, then it is clear that the 
class-struggle of the proletariat is a quite natural and inevitable 
phenomenon. 

Hence we must not cover up the contradictions of the capitalist 
system, but disclose and unravel them ; we must not try to check the 
class-struggle but carry it to its conclusion. 

* ‘Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an uncom- 
promising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of harmony 
of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, not a com- 
promisers^ policy of * the growing of capitalism into socialism. ’ 

Such is the famous Marxian dialectical method when 
applied to social life, to the history of society. 

Hhtoy qf the Communist Party of the Soviet Union {Bohlmiks)^ 
Moscow, 10S9, p. ill. 
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This is not dialectical materialism but dialectical 
buliooneiy. This is not scientific socialism but scientific 
driveb What makes it so is one single fact consistently 
ignored by communists — the Darwinian struggle for 
existence. 

The struggle for existence is not confined to the 
boundaries of a single country. It is world-wide. 

“ The history of ail hitherto existing society is the 
history of cla^-struggles/’ declares the Communist Mamfes-- 
to, Ibere is no recognition in the Communist Manifesto of 
the ten ible struggle for existence among nations before 
^hich the class-struggle pales into insignificance. 

If we fix our attention on a single country such as 
England, and ignore its lelations with the outside world, 
then the whole process of ‘ becoming ^ may be interpreted 
as a struggle for power between the difierent classes living 
in the country. The proletariat, by seizing power, can 
establish its own dictatorship. The bourgeoisie is wiped 
out of existence. Then, a classless society having been 
brought into existence, the political functions of the State 
may be replaced by simple administrative functions, all 
offices may be made elective, responsible and revocable, 
every one from the highest to the lowest may be paid 
workmen's wages — and the Slate may disappear. If the 
administrative machinery worked inefficiently, all would 
be poor and miserable but in an equal degree. This is a 
real classless society without the repressive machinery 
called the State. 

But all talk of the withering away of the State or of 
establishing a classless society through class-war, though 
founded on an inexorable dialectic, is just nonsense—it 
ignores the external factor. In a world divided into 
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independent nations, with unequal resources and unequal 
oppoitunities for expansion, treading the path of civil war 
means death and destruction for any country. As we 
shall see later, there is abundant material for class-war in 
the Soviet Union. Glass- war or civil-strife is smoulder- 
ing in Russia, If it flares up openly, Russia will 
Unevitably’ break up. Let the Russian State which 
according to all principles of dialectic, should have 
started ^withering away’ long ago, actually ^wither 
away ’ or ^ fall asleep.’ Russia will ‘ inevitably’ break 
up, Eveiyone is not paid woikmen^’^ wages in Russia. 
Soviet officials, civil and military, are not elected and 
revocable. Let Russia follow Maix. Russia will 
‘ inevitably ’ break up. 

It may be incredible, but the external factor is a 
governing factor in the history of any country. And the 
history of India is not the history of internal class- 
struggles, due to the ^mode of production/ but from 
beginning to end, a history of foreign conquest, or of the 
external factor. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A * SCIENTIFIC’ UTOPIA 

A utopia may be defined as an unrealizable dream* 
A ‘ scientific ’ utopia would seem to be a contradiction 
in terms. But if inexorable dialectic leads us to a form 
of society which must ever remain a dream, our utopia is 
"scientific ’ in^pite of the contradiction. 

There are two main utopian elements in ‘ scientific’ 
socialism, (?) abolidon of the rule of violence and enthrone- 
ment of non-violence as the governing principle in 
human relations, and (ii) abolition of nationality and the 
establishment of a woiid State or system foi the realization 
of the aims of communism. 

The ultimate victory of non-violence is founded on 
negation of the negation. 

What was the condition of primitive man ? DM he 
live in a state of continual war with his fellow men ? If 
so, the original violence and confusion were negated by 
the emergence of an ordered, peaceful society. Negation 
of the negation would mean reversion to the original 
state of war. 

But this is impossible. It is obvious that we started 
with a wrong premiss. The original condition of man 
was not that of war but peace. Life then was not * nasty, 
brutish, short,’ but idyllic — a state of long uninterrupted 
Hiss. In short, we begin with satyuga and Ramrqj, 

Saljuga was negated by kaliyuga^ or non-violence by 
violence. Violence begets its own negation. Kaliyugu 
will be negated by a form of saiyugu which will be a thou- 
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sand times more happy and more peaceful than the 
saiyuga of tradition. 

Thus we reach the conception of a non-violent 
society through negation of the negation. 

I doubt if Mahatma Gandhi has ever heard of nega- 
tion of the negation. His utopia is unscientific. 

In 19B8 there broke out a series of communal riots 
in the United Provinces which were suppressed by the Con- 
gress Ministry of that Province with the help^of the police 
and the military. Mahatma Gandhi unequivocally con- 
demned the use of violence by the Congress Ministry. 
Goondas^ too, are our countrymen. If they will kill us, 
wc must allow them to do so/’ said Mahatma Gandhi. 

In Mahatma Gandhi’s utopia no violence will be 
committed by man against man. If any goondas are 
left in this ideal state of affairs, they will be allowed to 
kill honest folk. I can imagine an exponent of non- 
violence saying to a goonda in the satyuga to come : 

You want to kidnap my little girl ? I have another at 
home. Kidnap both.” Or : It will give you pleasure 
to burn down my house? You may burn down the 
whole street All of us in this street are completely non- 
violent. And our non-violence is not non-violence of the 
weak, but that of the bravest of the brave.” 

Or have we misunderstood Mahatma Gandhi ? Does 
he permit one to commit violence as a measure of self- 
defence against unjust aggression ? If he does, then it is 
not my duty to allow myself to be killed by goondas, but 
to knock goondas on the head. And since an individual, 
on account of physical weakness, or other circumstances, 
may not be able to defend himself, it is the duty of the 
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State to Tuse the police and the military for the protection 
of law-abiding citizens. 

Mahatma Gandhi is not a communist. But some- 
times extremes meet. 

How is it possible for a communist to preach non- 
violence ? Communists believe in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat^ and dictatorship necessarily implies coercion 
by force of the minority by the majority. 

Dictatorship of the proletariat, the communist replies, 
is only a trahsitional state. This is the first phase of 
communism. In this first phase, called socialism, a 
workers’ democracy replaces the rule of the capitalist class. 
But even a workers’ democracy is not the communist's 
ideal. Democracy,” says Lenin, is a state which 
recognizes the subordination of the minority to the 
majority, i.e.^ an oiganization for the systematic use oivioleme 
by one class against the other, by one section of people 
against another.” ^ Under communism there will be no 
violence at all, no coercion, no repression of any one by 
any one else. Democracy must therefore be overcome. 
And since democracy is a form of State, the State itself 
must disappear, so that the rule of non-violence is establish- 
ed. Lenin goes on : 

We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the 
State, i.i?., all organized and systematic violence, ail use 
of violence against man in general. We do not expect 
the advent of an order of society in which the principle of 
the subordination of the minority to the majority will not 
be observed. But in striving for socialism we are 
convinced that it will develop into communism and hence, 

1 State and by Lenin, Selected Worh, VoL VII, p, 
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that the need for violence against people in general, the 
need for the subjection of one man to another, and of one 
section of the population to another, will vanish, since 
people will become accustomed to observing the elementary 
conditions of social life without force and without subordina- 
tion ” (italics Lenin's). ^ 

A difference between Mahatma Gandhi and Lenin 
will be immediately noticed. According to Lenin, non- 
violence will prevail when socialism develops into 
communism — not before. In fact, the whdle process of 
uprooting the old order and building the new in Russia 
has been marked by extreme violence. Mahatma Gandhi 
imagines that since the Congress stands for non-violence 
and since Congressmen have assummed the responsibilities 
of office, the stage has already been reached when the 
police and the military can be dispensed with 1 The 
communist trusts that human nature will be transformed 
by socialism, so that, as society progress towai’ds the 
communist ideal, violence will wither away. According to 
communists, then, there is no question of a sudden transi- 
tion from the first to the second phase of socialism, or 
from socialism to communism, or fiom violence to non- 
violence. According to Mahatma Gandhi, first, the 
transition is sudden, or of the sliortest possible dura- 
tion, and second, it is not dependent on the 
transformation of human nature through economic 
changes. Not long ago the British Government main- 
tained law and order with the help of the police and 
the military, but a new era dawned with the inauguration 
of Provincial Autonomy. Therefore, non-violence must 

2 Lenin, loc. dt., p. 75. 
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prevail. If Congress Ministers rely on force and violence 
for maintaining law and order, as did the British Govern- 
iiient, then the Congress has lost and the British have won 1 
The mere assumption of olBce by Congressmen in seven 
Fiovinces has spiritually regenerated mankind in these 
Piovinces 1 How V one would like to know. But it is 
the piivilege of great men to say things which common 
mortals are unable to grasp. 

My difficulty in understanding the communist utopia 
of non-violence is not less but greater. Mahatma Gandhi ^s 
utopia is religious, for he works by intuition, or, let us say, 
Divine inspiration. The outlook of the communist is non- 
religious, if not irreligious. In formulating his conception 
of the society of the future, the communist seeks the aid 
of logic, of dialectical materialism, not Divine inspiration, 
are not Utopians,” protests Lenin. ^ A 
utopian indulges in idle fancies and dreams. This is not 
the point of view of the communist. He studies the law 
of motion of capitalist society, and deduces therefrom the 
inevitable transformation of capitalism into communism. 
The future form of communism can be predicted since 
communism has its origin in capitalism, since it develops 
historically from capitalism, and since it is the result of 
social forces inherent in capitalism. Lenin says : 

There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to 
conjure up a utopia, to make idle guesses about what 
cannot be known. Marx treats the question of commun- 
ism as a naturalist would treat the question of the 
development of, say, a new biological species, if he knew 
that such and such was its origin and such and such the 

3 Leniii, loc. cit., p. 17. 
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direction in which it was changing. ’’ 

The central idea of Marxian dialectic is that econo- 
mic development takes place according to law. At a 
certain stage the development of forces of production 
transforms feudalism into capitalism, but economic 
development does not cease with this change. The 
historical process reveals a continual struggle of opposites, 
a perpetual succession of forms. Capitalism inevitably 
leads to greater and greater socialization pf production 
and labour, and thus gives birth to the class-struggle. 
The class-struggle can end only in one way, through the 
abolition of classes and the establishment of a class-less 
society. Communism is therefore seen as the inevitable 
result of the development of the productive forces of 
modern society.’’ ^ 

When socialism has inevitably developed into 
communism, or a class-less society, the State withers away. 
The possibility and inevitability of excesses on the part of 
individual persons is admitted, and also the need for 
suppressing such excesses. ^ But for this no special 
machine, no special apparatus of repression is required — 
that is, the police and the military disappear. The armed 
people itself will suppress such excesses. When we see 
two people fighting in the streets, we separate them, i.e,^ 
we do not invoke the aid of the police. Secondly, argues 
Lenin, the fundamental social cause of excesses, which 
consist in violating the rules of social life, is the exploita- 
tion of the masses, their want and poverty. With the 

4 Lenin, loc, cit., p, 77. 

$ Marx^ Engels^ Marxism by Lenin (International Publishers, 
New York), p. 35. 6 Lenin, Selected Wotks^ Vol. VII, p, S3. 
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removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin 
to wither away. Wc do not know how quickly and in 
what order, but we know that they will wither away. 
With their withering away, the State will also wither 
awayf’ ^ 

The withering away of the State is no empty phrase. 
As we have seen, Marx and Engels rejected the State quite 
as definitely and emphatically as the anarchists. The 
criticism of |he Gotha programme by Marx and Engels is 
significant {a). 

Marx and Engels laughed at the fantastic pictures 
of future society’^ painted by the Utopians who preceded 
them (St. Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen and others). 
They talked of socialist colonies (‘ all these castles in the 
air’j with open contempt. And yet their own concep- 
tion offiituie society, which they built on a foundation of 

7 Lenin, loc. cit., p. 83. 

(a) Marx wrote ; The question now arises ; what change 
will the form of the State undergo in communist society ? In other 
words, what social functions will remain then still in existence analo- 
gous to the functions now performed by the State ? The question can 
only foe considered scienti&ally and no nearer approach to the problem 
can foe made by a thousand times repeated conjunction of the word 
‘people’ and the word ‘ State ’ than by the hop of a flea.” (Critique ef 
the Gotha Programme^ p. 44). 

Engels wrote to Befoel in 1875 : ‘‘ The people’s free State has been 
transformed into a free State. According to the grammatical meaning 
of the words, the free State is one in which the State is free in relation 
to its citizens, ix , a State with a despotic government. It would be 
well to throw overboard all this chatter about the State, especially 
after the Commune, which was no longer a State in the proper sense 
of the word. The anarchists have too long thrown this ‘ people’s 
State ’ into our teeth, although already in Marx’s work against Prou- 
dhon, and then in the Commumst Manifesto > it was stated definitely that 
with the introduction of the Socialist order of society the State will 
dissolve of itself (sieh anfloest) and disappear.” (Critique of the Gotha 
Programme^ pp. 57-8.) 
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logic and immutable law, is not less fantastic than that of 
the most utopian of utopian socialists. 

THE INTERNAL PROBLEM 

The non-violent utopia of Mahatma Gandhi, as 
that of communists, has two aspects— internal and ex- 
ternal. The internal aspect relates to the maintenance of 
law and order within a country, and the external to 
national defence against foreign aggression. 

Non-violence or ahimsa is not a new creed. It is a 
part of Hindu religion. The orthodox Hindu believes in 
ahimsa today as he did in the past. But Mahatma 
Gandhi deserves ciedit for making ahimsa a political 
weapon for achieving freedom. 

In 1927, while in Holland, the present writer spent a 
great deal of time and labour in tianslating into English 
a manuscript account of the trade and inhabitants of the 
western coast of India by a Dutch factor, W. Geleynssen 
De Jongh. De Jongh was in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company. He came to our India at the end 
of 1621, and was promoted to the rank of head factor 
{oppet'-coopman) in 1628. From 1623 to 1632 he served at 
Burhanpur and later, till 1640, as assistant director at 
Broach and Surat. 

De Jongh got to know the people among whom he 
lived and worked, and he was a careful observer. His 
account of the western coast is of more than special 
interest. He wrote the whole of it in 1625, except the 
concluding portion, which was added in 1631. The 
manuscript was edited by the late Prof. Caland, the 
well-known Sanskrit scholar, in 1928, and published in 
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De Joiigh lias a great deal io say about tlie 
philosophy, manners and customs of De Bcnjanen 
(banias) of the western coast. He uses this term to indi- 
cate Hindus of the commercial caste, and often Hindus in 
general He thus describes the ahimsa of De Bcir*aiien : 

Bmias, who live in the largest numbers in th^s 
town (Cambay), as has been said before, are the most 
kind-hearted of all peoples who live in the Province ol 
Gujrat. They are much interested in poor people, give 
much alms to the needy, secure the release of many 
people who are captured by their enemies or robbers, and 
help many who are reduced to poverty or are oppressed 
by the ruler. It is not only poor men who are the 
objects of their charity, but all animals in general, for 
they have a hospital {pinjrapole) where injured or sick 
beasts are taken care of— -biids as well as four-footed 
animals — until they recover. Then they take the birds 
into the forest and let them fly away. Similarly, when 
four-footed animals are cured of their diseases, they set 
them free in places where they can live free and out of 
reach of man’s power, so that they are not caught again 
by hunters, who are not so kind-hearted as the Bantm.. 
When any Moor or Rajput, who have not the same scru- 
ples about killing animals, captures one and takes it to a 
imiia, threatening to kill it, if its price and more were not 
paid, the bania immediately buys it and pays more for it 
than if is worth, rather than let it be killed. If any one 
is loo poor to pay the price himself, he asks others to 

1 De ilemomhmtu mn W* Gelemssen De JongL The Hague, 
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contribute^ until the sum required to satisfy the seller is 
found. Having bought the animal, they set it free or let 
it fly away. The religion of these banias does not 
permit them to kill anything that has life, much less 
to eat the abomination others have killed. They say 
that their religion forbids them to kill anything that has 
life — only He may kill who gave life. They also say that all 
animals, without any exception, possess a soul like man, 
though man is a nobler creation than cattk or birds. 
Therefore, it does not become man to kill any of these 
creatures ; only God may do so, whom they call Ram Ram 
or PermisserJ^ ^ 

This account, written more than 300 years ago, faith- 
fully describes the creed of ahimsa of orthodox Hindus even 
of today. Probably three hundred years ago there were 
more orthodox Hindus than at present, but the meaning 
of ahimsa^ or the reasons for it have not changed. 

Ahimsa is a noble creed from the ethical standpoint, 
but, as a Slate policy, it may not be successful in maintain- 
ing law and order. In a later passage De Jongh thus 
explains why the roads were not safe for travellers : {b) 

The reason why the roads are unsafe is that they are 
daily used by bania and heathen merchants, who travel 
with their goods but take few or no armed guards with 


2 Remonstrantk^ pp. 34-5. 

(b) In quaint 17th century Dutch this interesting passage reads : 

Want dese coopluyden iiever haer goedren missen als yemant 
(hoewel thaer vijanden zijn) soude dooden, tweick dese dieven ofte 
wechrovers wei weten ; dat soo den handei niet als door Mooren ofte 
Cristenen gadreven cnde de wegen door haer bereijst werden, men soo 
veel gedicjftexi niet ontmoeteii soude als nu doen, want de Mooren ofte 
Mogollen (soo wel als de Cristenen) Iiever doot soude vechten als hear 
goederen van struijekrovers laten nemen.*’ Ibid. p. 44. 
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them. The robbers attack them without hesitation and take 
what they please. For these merchants would rather lose 
their goods than kill any one (even their enemy), which these 
thieves or robbers know very well. If trade were carried on 
by Moors and Christians alone, and they alone used the roads 
for travelling, so many robberies would not be committed 
as at present, for Moors or Mughals (as also Christians) 
m^ould rather die fighting than be robbed of their goods.’^ 
If I wefe Congress President, I would ask every Con- 
gressman to commit this passage to memory and recite it 
daily len times in the morning on rising from bed, and ten 
times at night before retiring to bed. 

Suppose I am waylaid by a robber on a dark night. 
And I say to him : “I have taken the vow of non- 
violence. You may therefore take what I have. I will 
not oiler resistance.’’ I allow myself to be robbed. 
According to Mahatma Gandhi, if goon das will kill us, we 
should allow ourselves to be killed. It follows that if 
goondas will rob us, we should allow ourselves to be robbed. 
For if non-violence is something more important than life, 
it is much more important than money or goods. 

Well, I return from my heroic adventure and tell you 
about it. You praise my non-violence as non-violence of 
the bravest of the brave, garland me and take me round 
in a procession 1 

Think of Muhammadans and banias of the western 
coast BOO years ago. Which of the two possessed more 
courage : banias or exponents of non-violence who, in the 
words of De Jongh would rather lose their goods than 
kill any one (even their enemy)” or Muhammadans who 
‘"‘would rather die fighting than be robbed of their goods’? 
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There is an old Sanskrit saying, hhuhhukshUa kim na 
karoti papam, or there is no sin which a starving man does 
not commit. Poverty is not the only cause of excesses 
committed by evil-doers, but it is the most important 
cause. 

Suppose poverty were abolished. Would the rule of 
non-violence be fiimly established then? 

There would be fewer excesses committed than at 
present. But still the police and the military could not 
be dispensed with. For the ab:>litioii of pwerty does not 
mean equality in the distribution of wealth. If individual 
wealth and incomes are xmequal, the danger of crimes 
against property would remain. The form of property 
is immaterial. In a socialist society property in instru- 
ments of production is abolished. People will not fight 
about land, tools and implements. But there are a 
thousand other desirable things besides capital goods, 
which you may possess on account of your larger income 
and I may not, A socialist society offers considerable 
scope for the predatory activities df thieves and robbers. 
A socialist society, therefore, cannot dispense with the 
police and the military. 

But the police and the military become superfluous 
under communism. Why ? Because a communist society 
has neither money nor individual property. All the 
wealth produced is piled up in common stores, from which 
any one may take whatever he requires for personal con- 
sumption. All work according to their capacity and con- 
sume according to their needs. 

In such a society there will be no police required to 
catch thieves. For there will be no thefts committed. 
We assume that the productive forces of the community 
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have iocreased so enormously that there is a supcrabund- 
aiicc of all goods. Why should any one attempt to steal 
anything when he can have it for the mere asking fiom 
the common store ? 

The communist utopia is a most desiiable utopia. 
One dreams of it — that is, of a state of things in which one 
would be permitted to work when one felt inclined to do so, 
and to consume according to one’s needs. One dreams of 
a palace with 100 acres ofgiound attached to it ; of rooms 
decorated with Persian carpets, the rarest paintings and 
valuable furnituie ; of luxurious cars ; of the finest Hava- 
nas ; of spaikling wines, and of many other good things. 

Not to speak of palaces, carpets, luxurious cars, 
Havanas and sparkling wines, supei abundance and free 
distiibution of even the necessities of life (food, clothing 
and shelter) is impossible. We may also remember that 
human wants are indefinitely extensible and that the luxu- 
ries of yesterday tend to become the necessities of today. 

Where a superabundance of objects of human con- 
sumption does not exist, both money and the wage system 
must be retained, which means that there is no ‘free utiliza- 
tion ’ of goods^. The inequality of wages, paid in money, 
limits the consumption of those earning less, thus equat- 
ing supply and demand. (This is also the explanation 
of the charge made by Mahatma Gandhi for his auto- 
graph. He would otherwise be continually signing his 
name, and have little time for anything else.) 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

Theie are many Marxists in India who have not 
read Marx, And there are many admirers of ‘Soviet 

3 Anti-'Duehrmg. by F. Engels, p. 342. 
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Communism’ (!) in India who do not understand the 
meaning of recent changes in Soviet economy, or deliber- 
ately misinterpret them. 

Marxism is inconsistent with a money economy and 
payment of wages according to progressive piece-rates. 
In a Marxist society there are no commodities and no 
value. Where there is ^ free utilization of the resources of 
society/ value, commodities, money, exchange and markets 
do not exist. Now in Soviet Russia value, expressed in 
terms of money, has the same meaning as in any capitalist 
country ; the market has been fully restored ; rationing, or 
payment of wages in kind, has been completely suppress- 
ed ; and there is the same scale of prices for all. 

Perhaps the critical reader would argue that the pre- 
sent Soviet system is a stage in the development of Marx- 
ist economy. It is nothing of the kind. Russia is not 
marching toward any Marxist goal. She has definitely 
turned her back on Marxism. 

There was a time when it was possible to speak of a 
Marxist Russia. Her object then was to abolish money, 
to naturalize wages. It is estimated that in the spring of 
1920 payments in kind by the State met at least half of 
the needs of the workers, and M. Larin, a high Soviet 
official, spoke with enthusiasm of the distribution of 
products of social labour among workers in accordance 
with their needs'^. Where is M. Larin now? He is 
dead. He was executed by the Soviet Government as a 
traitor. 

Bucharin regarded the use of money in the Soviet 


4 Sec tay Indian Socialism^ p. 123. 
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system as a transitory phenomenon. Explaining the 
programme of the Bolsheviks in 1019 he said: 

Just at present the Workers* Government requires 
money and requires it very much, because the regulation of 
the system of production and distribution is just beginn- 
ing, and money at present has a most important role. But 
one must consider that the importance of money tends to 
decline in proportion as the organization of production in 
accordance *with labour principles improves. A great deal 
of time is required for organizing, regulating everything. 
It is new woik, never before attempted anywhere in 
the woiid and therefore particuiaily difficult. But one 
tiling is clear: the better woikers are able to control 
production, the smaller would become the need for 
money, and in the end money would gradually die out 
completely’* {und sckliesslick wirddas Geld allmaehlich gmz 
aussterben). ^ 

Like a good Marxist Bucharin was opposed to a 
money economy. Where is Bucharin ? Dead— he was 
executed as a traitor. 

Speaking in 1919 the communist Krestinski, who 
then represented the Soviet Government in Germany, 
said : No one doubts that there will be no money in a 
communist society. Money would be abolished; we 
shall open anew page of a money- less economy^* {mir 
werden dm neue Seite eines geldlosen volkswirtschqftslichm 
kehrs anfschlagen ) . ^ 


6 Kam das Geld abgeschaft werden^ by A* W. Cohn (Jena, 1920j, 

p, m. 

7 Der Gddverkehr in Sowjetrmsland^ by A. P. Markoll (Bernard and 
Graele, Berlin) , p. I. 
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Where is M Krestinski ? Dead. He was executed by 
Stalin with Bucbarin and others as a traitor. 

To establish a money-less economy a series of dec- 
rees were issued in Soviet Russia in 1920 and the first 
half of 1921. On January 26, 1921, a new unit for 
measuring value was created. This was called ^Trcd.’ 
It was a labour unit, representing a normal day of ordi- 
nary labour, involving normal strain 

Where is the ^Tied’ now? It is gone, but money has 
come back. 

V. I. Mezhiauk, Chairman of the State Planning 
Gormnission of the U.S.S.R., thus explained in January, 
1936, the function of the rouble in the Soviet system : 

With the abolition of the card system, the rapid 
elimination of payments in kind and the abolition of two 
sets and even three sets of prices as the monetaiy system 
developed, the rouble is becoming the sole and ejffective 
means for the realization of the socialist principle of pay- 
ment for labour,"” ^ 

In concluding his speech Mezhiauk paid his tribute 
of admiration to Stalin, and exhorted his audience in the 
following words : Let us march on toward the glow- 

ing dawn of communist society.” There was a storm of 
applause and the whole audience rose. The Soviet 
march toward the glowing dawn of communist society is 
illusory. If Soviet Russia were really marching toward 
that glorious dawn, Larin, Bucharin and many other 
leading communists would have been leading the van, not 
lying in their graves. And it is a little difficult for a 

8 Hmsisc/ie Waehrmgsuform des Jahres^ ^ 924 . by Dr. H. J, 
Seraphim, p. 14 fTeubner, Berlin and Leipzig), 1925. 

9 Smttt Unim^ 192$ (Lawrenc e and Wishart), pp. 387-88. 
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per.soii of avciage intelligence to understand how the 
money economy, which was rejected in 1920 as 
contrary to Marxism, can now be used as an instrumeni: 
foj the realization of Marxist aims. Is this a joke or 
what ? 

To summarise ; — 

1 » It is indisputable that non-violence is the highest 
ethical ideal. 

2. But* this ideal can be realized only in a type of 
society which can never be established on earth. 

B. Ignoring, for the moment, the struggle for 
existence among different nations, and concentrating 
attention on the internal problem, we find that inequality 
of incomes and wealth is one of the most important causes 
of excesses committed by individuals, for the suppression 
of which violence is used. 

4. Gommumism will remove this inequality, but 
communism assumes free utilization of the resources of 
society/’ possible only when there is a super-abundance 
of goods. 

5. This super-abundance is an unrealizable dream. 

6. Therefore a money economy must be retained. 

7. Russia attempted to abolish money but failed. 

8. Where wages are paid in money, and there are 
differences in wages, the distinction between the rich and 
the poor exists. 

Such a society — it is immaterial whether it is 
socialist, capitalist or fascist — must possess engines of 
repression, the police and the military, and use them in the 
interest of law and order* 
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THE EXTERNAL PROBLEM 

Mahatma Gandhi visited the Frontier in 19B8. In the 
course of a speech there he thus referred to the tribai 
problem : 

We must initiate these brave people into adopting 
the creed of non-violence and make them braver still.’' 

Who will carry Mahatma Gandhi’s noble message to 
the tribesmen ? Who will undertake to make them non- 
violent and braver still ? Mahatma Gandhi himself can- 
not be spaied for this work, nor the Frontier Gandhi. Let 
us suppose that the tribesmen discover a leader of their 
own to initiate them into the creed of non-violence. 
How long would he take to transform violent, daring 
raiders into a non-violent, peace-loving people ? 

The answer is ‘ Infinity,’ unless, by a miracle, he was 
able to convert bleak mountains of the tribal territory 
into fertile plains, yielding an abundance of food and 
other produce. 

But I may be mistaken. If non-violence and the 
tharkha are accepted by the tribesmen, we may live to see 
the curious spectacle of brave men, who have become 
braver still, laying aside their guns and spending their 
entire time in producing yarn and praising the Lord 1 

But suppose they came to know that in the neigh- 
bouring country India, the inhabitants, having won their 
independence and having completely realized the ideal of 
non-violence in thought, speech and action, had disband- 
ed the police and the military. What would happen ? 
The tribesmen would burn their charkhas and overrun the 
Punjab. If we were truly and sincerely non-violcni, a 
handful of invaders might conquer the whole of India and 
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settle down to rule the country (c). 

This, ill essence is the history oi India during the 
past 1 ,000 years. 

British rule in India is regarded as a miracle. But 
Muhammadan rule was a far greater miracle. The 
Muhammadan invaders were a handful, as compared with 
the teeming Hindu population, but they founded and 
ruled over large Empires at a time when there were 
neither such rapid means of communication and trans- 
portation, nor such fearful engines of destruction as assist 
Imperialism today. A thousand years ago it was a fight 
of man against man, not of man against machines. The 
Hindus far outnumbered the foreign invaders, but they 
lost. Why? You will say that they were divided amongst 
themselves. But much more destructive than their dis- 


(c) It must be said to the credit of Mahatma GandJii that^his 
message to the entire world is the rame as that to India or the tribal 
people. In the course of an interview granted on March 23, 1930, 
to Mr. F. E. BirchalJ, the special correspondent of the Mew Tmk Times^ 
Mahatma Gandlii said : I see from today’s paper that the British 

Prime Minister is conferring with other democratic Powers as to how 
they should meet the latest threatening developments. How^ I wish he 
was conferring by proposing to them that all should resort to simulta- 
neous disarmament I I am certain as I am sitting here that this heroic 
act would open Herr Hitler’s eyes and disarm him, 

‘ Would not that be a miracle ?’ ” The correspondent asked. 

Perhaps, but it would save the world from butchery that seems to be 
impending.” The Mahatma declined to add more. ‘‘ Is mt that 
enough for one morning ? ” he asked. 

More than enough, we say. not only for one morning but for all 
time. 

Mahatma Gandhi at first hesitated to give his message to the world. 
He said : I don’t see at the moment an atmosphere whicli would 

carry my voice lo all nations. Perhaps 1 am far in advance of the 
times*” 

He is right. Ik lives in the satyuga of the very, very remote 
future. 
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union was their view of iifcj which restricted fighting to a 
particular caste, thus turning three-fourths of adult males 
into non-violently brave but passive spectators of defeat, 
disaster and ruin. 

The position of a non-violent country in the midst of 
others which are not non-violent is extremely dangerous. 

Communism can never succeed except on an inter- 
national scale. Why ? Because in this wicked world if 
any socialist State started withering away, it would be 
attacked and absorbed by the neighbouring capitalist 
States which had not withered away. No State can 
wither away unless all Stales simultaneously begin to 
wither away. 

Marx and Engels interpreted history in terms of the 
class-struggle, and Lenin viewed Imperialism as the 
highest stage of capitalism. Since the class-struggle is an 
integral part of capitalism, it follows that Imperialism 
is also a phase of the class-struggle. 

The Marxist has no use for the Darwinian struggle 
for existence. There is an important difference between 
the two theories. The class- struggle leads to interna- 
tionalism : the interests of the workers of the world are 
identical. Hence the slogan : ^ Workers of the world, 

unite/ The world proletariat rises in revolt against the 
world bourgeoisie and, putting an end to world capitalism, 
establishes a world communist society. National barriers 
disappear ; the different peoples live together as one family 
of workers, acquire a common culture and speak the same 
language. 

The struggle for existence recognizes no community 
of interests between different peoples. It reveals a state 
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f of relentless and unending war. History is a record of 

I this war. 

j The interests of British and Indian workers are not 

identical. If Britain lost India, the British worker would 
grow poorer. 

The interests of the German or Japanese proletariat 
on the one hand and those of the Russian proletariat on 
the other are not identical. The population of Russia 
in 19B1 exceeded the combined^ population of Germany 
^ and Japan by about HO per cent, but Russia owns about 

20 times as much territory as Germany and Japan put 
together. 

Only 15*6 per cent of the area oi Japan is arable. 
It would be absurd for any one to maintain that socialism, 
without the Japanese Empire, would raise the standard 
of living of the Japanese worker. 

The standard of living of German workers would rise 
if Germany acquired some of Russian territory, e,g.^ the 
Ukraine. 

! More territory means more land for peasants, more 

raw materials for industries, a larger home market, greater 
production, and higher wages. The workers share in 
Imperialist loot. 

I Mahatma Gandhi has predicted that Mussolini and 

Hitler are bound to end in a clash and that would 
^ be the end of them. But nations which adopt the 

doctrine of non-violence would emerge much stronger in 
the end,” We are not interested in the fate of Mussolini 
and Hitler. But it is probable that when Mussolini and 
i Hitler have ended, new Mussolinis and Hitlers would 

I arise, until there is a more equal distribution of the 
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world’s resources among the great Powers. 

Like the communists Mahatma Gandhi is unaware 

of the struggle for existence! • Anrf 

In the struggle for existence the fittest survives. .And 
‘fittest’ does not mean ‘the most non-violent or ttie 
most highly evolved spiritually.’ No Empire was ever 
founded on truth and non-violence. _ So 

ine ‘ much stronger in the end, nations which adopt the 
creed of non-violence are destined to^ be destre^yed. 

We are really not concerned with Europe. V\hai is 
the interpretation of Indian histoiy ? 

The interpretation is not in terms of non-violence. 
Gan we interpret Indian history in terms of the class- 

struggle^: history of India may be divided, roughly, into 
three periods, (i) pre-Muhammadan, ending with the 
second battle of Traori (1194), which gave the throne of 
Delhi to the Slave Kings ; (ii) Muhammadan, which 
ended in 1757 with the victory of Clive at Plassey, and 


(iii) British, since 1757. 

Powerful empires existed in India in the pre-Muham- 
madan period. Reference may be particularly made to 
the vast empire of Asoka which comprised Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the Valley 
of Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalayas and the whole 
of India Proper, except the southern extremity. 

We have, in the first period, wars between indepen- 
dent States in India, and also foreign invasions. Alexan- 
der’s invasion did not change India, but Muhammad- 
bin.Qa.sim’s invasion of Sind (711 a.d.) and the raiding 
expeditions of Mahmud Ghaznavi (1001-1024) heralded 
the Muhammadan conquest. 
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Class antagonisms existed in ancient India. The 
Shndras were the most oppressed class. History, however^ 
does not record any general uprising of Shudras against 
caste-Hindus. 

Bui it is impossible not to notice the conflict of 
religions, Hinduism against Budhism. Budhism trium- 
phed over Hinduism for four centuries, from 200 b.c. to 
200 A.©. In the second century a.d. Brahaminica! 
religion again began to win popular favour ; the Gupta 
emperors in the fourth century were ^ zealous Hindus.’ 

Alexander’s invasion was inspired by military ambi- 
tion ; it has no other significance. But Mahmud 
Ghaznavi’s raids have a deeper meaning. Two new 
motives come into play in our history, tabligh and loot. 

From 1206, in which year Qptab-ud-Din Aibek, the 
first Slave King, ascended the throne of Delhi, to 1857, we 
have a regular succession of Muhammadan rulers, the 
Slave Kings (1206-1290) the Khiljis (1290-1820), the 
Tughlaks (1820-1414), the Saadat (1414-1450), the Lodhis 
(1461-1526) and, finally, the Moghuls (1526-1867). During 
this whole period there are internal wars and also inva- 
sions from across the North-West Frontier (Timur 1898, 
Babar 1526, Nadir Shah 1789 and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali 1756). When Muhammadan is fighting against 
Muhammadan, a foreign invasion is not explained by 
proselytising zeal ; the desire for loot becomes the 
dominant motive. But the religious factor is not wholly 
absent, as is shown by the wars of Moghul Kings with 
Rajputs, the rise of the Mabratta power in the Deccan, 
and the conquest of the Punjab by the Sikhs. 

What evidence for the class-struggle as the dominant 
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foice IB history is furnished by the Muhammadan period ? 
None whatsoever. It is possible for a teacher of Indian 
history to lecture on the Muhammadan period for years 
without once mentioning the class-struggle. Our history 
is not like British history —in England one may trace the 
development of political institutions, the growth of 
popular liberty. In India there was no movement of the 
common people to wrest economic or political power 
from their rulers. The common people did net count for 
much. 

There was exploitation of the worker by the non- 
worker under the Moghuls. The nobles lived in luxury : 
peasants and hand-workers were poor, though it is 
certain that they got more to eat then than they do now. 
The worker was the victim of bureaucz'atic exploitation. 
He might have made history by revolting against the 
bureaucrats, who were mostly of foreign origin. But he 
did not ; he quietly submitted to his destiny. 

The British conquest introduced a new, moral 
factor in our history. The Muhammadan invader, whe- 
ther he came just for loot, or as a conqueror who settled 
dowm to govern the country, was not actuated by philan- 
thropic motives. The British conquest, on the contrary, 
represented a civilizing influence. Led by the Invisible 
Hand, Britain defeated her European rivals and won 
India for the good of India. The same Invisible Hand 
has led Mussolini to Abyssinia. Italians have become 
responsible for the moral and material progress of Ethi- 
opians in the same sense in which the British arc responsi- 
ble for our moral and material progress. 

Was the British conquest of India of the nature of a 
class-struggle ? Not more than the rise to power of the 
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Slave Kings. Khiljisj Lodhis or the Moghuls. 

It is evident that ifaii history is merely a series ol 
cJass-striiggles, India has no history at all ! 

Our historyj if we have oncj has a totally different 
content. 

There is a ‘being’ and a ‘becoming’ in English 
history, a change of forms, both economic and political 
In Indian history ‘ being’ and ‘becoming ’ is largely the 
being andt becoming of despots, ending with the most 
mighty of them all, the British Viceroy. There is no 
change of forms, except those of warring despots. 

We are forced to recognize that a couxitry’s history 
contains two elements, internal and external. Within a 
country there may be a struggle for power among different 
organized classes — this struggle is the class-struggle proper. 
But in certain cases, as that of India, the external factor 
is of far greater significance. This external factor arises 
out of the struggle for existence. A country that is rich 
in natural resources, but is politically weak and defence* 
less, is constantly exposed to the danger of foreign 
invasion and conquest. The history of India is largely 
the history of foreign rule. The struggle with the 
foreign invader in our case completely overshadows 
internal class conflicts. 

A WORLD SOCIALIST ECONOMY 

It may be admitted that a world socialist economy 
will solve all the contradictions of capitalism. The 
growth of capitalism in a single country is accompanied 
by the growth of general prosperity in which the working 
classes share. But at a certain stage expansion ceases. 
The rise of ‘coloured ’ capitalism has limited the demand 
for the products of Western Europe. Capitalism co* 
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extensive with the whole world is unthinkable. 

But a world socialist economy is still more unthink- 
able. It is a utopia, like non-violence. 

Trotsky is the only great advocate of internationalism 
and socialist world economy left today — outside India (d), 
Trotsky is holding aloft the banner of international 
civil war, of a world communist society—a cause which 
has been deserted by socialist Russia herself under the 
leadership of Stalin. r 

(d) It is not under the banner of thesiaim quo that the European 
workers and the colonial peoples can rise against imperialism, and 
aj^ainst that war which must break out and overthrow the status quo 
almost as inevitably as a developed infant destroys the status quo of 
pregnancy. I'he toilers have not the slightest interest in defending 
existing boundaries, especially in Europe— either under the command 
their bourgeoisies, or, still less, in a revolutionary insurrection 
against them. The decline of Europe is caused by the very fact that 
it is economically split up among almost forty quasi-national States 
which, with iheir customs, passports, money systems, and monstrous 
armies in defence of national particularism, have become a gigantic 
obstacle on the toad of the economic and cultural development of 
mankind. 

“ The task of the European proletariat is not the perpetuation of 
boundaries, but, on the contrary, their revolutionary abolition, not the 
status quQ^ but a Socialist United States of Europe ! ” {The RemUtion 
Betrayed^ pp. 220-21.) 

The following question and its answer are reproduced from the 
report of Trotsky’s Hrial’ at Mexico {The Case of Leon Trotsky, publish- 
ed by Seeker and Warburg, 1937, p. 407 ). 

Dewey (Chairman of the Commission) : ‘ Now I wish to ask 
you a question more on the line of your theoretical position, about a 
question Involved m the struggle of the Left Opposition. Why did the 
question of Socialism in one country and the world revolution become 
such a fundamental point of division T 

Trotsky : ‘ Because the theory of socialism in one country signi- 
fies la our eyes the repudiation of ail Internationaiism. We consider 
internationalism not as an abstract idea, but as the first interest of the 
workers’ movement of the ^ world, not for the purpose of building an 
independent, isolated Socialist State. Then the Russian worker would 
not have a vital interest in connection with the workers of other 
countries.’ ’’ 
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For the realisation of the international ideal mere 
faith is not enough. Nor is it enough to say that world 
economy has been developing under capitalism. World 
economy has been developing under capitalism for a 
hundred years, but not in the direction of a world 
socialist economy. We must not ignore the changes 
in the world economic situation today as compared with 
that in the time of Marx and Engels, 

The Communist Manifesto (1848) says : 

“ National differences and antagonisms between 
peoples are daily more and more vanishing, owing to the 
development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, 
to the world market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding 
thereto (p. 20). 

Gan we say with Marx and Engels that national 
differences and antagonisms are disappearing ? Where is 
the freedom of commerce ? What has become of the world 
market in wheat and many other commodities? The 
development of capitalism has produced conditions which 
are antagonistic to a world socialist economy* 

There is need for honest, independent thinking In 
India. We rely too much on borrowed slogans. Perhaps 
it will be said that Marx made it unnecessary for any one 
to think : he revealed the secrets of capitalist production 
and the law of capitalist development. All that remains 
now is to establish a world socialist society, which is the 
inevitable outcome of Marxian dialectic. 

This point of view is worse than useless. There is 
very little difference between an orthodox Marxist and 
the upholder of revealed religion. The Marxist rejects 
religion, but he substitutes Dus Kupital for religious 
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scriptures and Marx for the religious ‘ avtar ’ or prophet. 
In point of fanaticism there is nothing to choose between 
our orthodox Marxist and the most fanatical Hindu or 
Mussalman. 

Marx was not omniscient. He made mistakes^ both 
of omission and commission. He exaggerated the 
influence of the mode of production in shaping the future 
of human societyj and failed to take account of a more 
powerful factor, the struggle for existence caused by the 
pressure of population on economic resources. That is 
how Marxian dialectic ‘inevitably’ lands us in a utopian 
muddle. 

No socialist world economy can be established with- 
out a world State, or, let us say, dictatorship of the world 
proletariat. Who is working for the world State ? Stalin ? 
Hitler? Mussolini? Japan? United States? Britain? Gan 
the world State be established without the co-operation of 
the leading countries ? We are not in the picture at alL 
It is perfectly ridiculous for us, in a dependent country, 
to talk of internationalism and a world socialist economy. 

A world State must have an international army at its 
command to maintain law and order throughout the 
world, to keep capitalist elements under control. This 
international army would be composed of international 
soldiers. When ordered by the world General Staff, which 
would include Chinese, British, Russian and American 
officers, Japanese soldiers must turn their bayonets against 
their own countrymen. The art of killing one’s own 
countrymen at the behest of the foreigner is easily 
acquired by certain countries, not by others, 

A real international army can never be created. It 
will always be controlled by the leading powers, A world 
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State, even if it ever came into existence, would rapidly 
degenerate into world domination by a few countries. 
The example of the League of Nations is before us» 
Britain and France commanded the League. The League 
of Nations was not directly concerned with the administra- 
tion of any territories. The world State would have far 
more power. The struggle among the leading countries 
to control the world State and to exploit it in their own 
interests, mi5st break up the world State. 

A world system of communism would confer real 
benefits on humanity, if it were workable. It will convert 
privately owned means of production into social property, 
and replace competition by consciously organised and 
planned production. Social labour will attain its maxi- 
mum productivity in the new order because of ^ the most 
expedient utilization of the forces of nature and of the 
natural conditions of production in the various parts 
of the world the removal of antagonism between town 
and country, the closest co-operation between science and 
technics, and planned organisation of scientific work.- 
*^The development of the productive forces of world 
communist society’’, it is confidently predicted, ‘*wilJ 
make it possible to raise the well-being of the whole of 
humanity.” When class antagonisms have ceased to exist, 
the State will become superfluous and disappear : At 

the same time the organs of class domination and the 
State, in the first place, will disappear also.”^® 

Let the State disappear. We reconcile ourselves to 
the loss for the good ‘ of the whole of humanity. ’ But 

10 This is from the programme adopted by the Sink World 
Congress of the Communist Ijoitcr national. »See Soviet Ruk in by 

Batseli (MarniilJan, 1920), pp, 779-Sl, 
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a. socialist world economy cannot be established without 
a socialist world revolution. Where is this revolution ? 

A programme of 20,000 words was adopted on 
September 1, 1928, by the sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International, which met in Moscow. The 
fifth section of this programme deals with the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in the international social 
revolution, ’ and particularly with ‘ the significance of 
the U.S.S.R, and her world revolutionary duties/ Being 
the land * of a new culture marching under the banner of 
Marxism, * we are told, ‘ the U.S.S.R. inevitably becomes 
the base of the world movement of all oppressed classes, 
the centre ofinternational revolution, the greatest factor in 
world history.* The U.S.S.R. is further on described as the 
international driving force of proletarian revolution that 
impels the proletariat of all countries to seize power‘ 

For some time the U.S.S.R. did act as ‘ the interna- 
tional driving force of proletarian revolution.* Communist 
propaganda was considerably successful in China, which 
alarmed Japan, and Japan was also directly affected, (d) 
But the world revoluntionary activities of the Soviet 


11 Batsell, p.J83. 

is) Writing in the Archiv fuer Rechis und Sozmlphilosophie (Berlin, 
October 1937), Prof. Kanazawa of the Waseda University, Tokio, 
says ; 

The development of capitalism created a large proletariat, and 
also mnch unemployment. This strongly reinforced the social move- 
ment, and even a communist organisation was founded under ^tbe 
leadership of the Third International, I'he organisation was 
suppressed by the police Legislation was soon undertaken, particular- 
ly in May 2S85 (1926 A.n.) in the form of an Act to safeguard the 
State, This law punished with 10 years* detention or imprisonment 
the fomiing of organisations with the object of altering the form of the 
State or abolishing private property. ** 
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Union have come to an end. 

Stalin believes in building socialism in one country.' 
Russia 5 while building her own sociaiisnij may still serve 
as ^ the base of the world revolution.’ Tl|at is what 
Stalin thought sometime ago. 

But when, in March 19B6, Mr. Roy Howard asked 
him in a formal interview whether the Soviet Union had 
to any degree abandoned ^ its plans and intentions for 
brininging #about a world revolution^ Stalin replied^ 
** We never had such plans and intentions’’ (/)^ 


ij } Here is a liillci extract from the interview given by Stalin 
to Roy Howard, President of Scripps-Howard nrwspapers on March 
I, 1935 : 

Howard : “ May there not be an element of danger in the genu- 

ine fear existent in what you term capitalistic countries of an intent on 
the part of the Soviet Union to force its political theories on other 
nations ?* 

Stalin : " There is no justification whatever for such fears. If 
you think that Soviet people want to change the face of surrounding 
States, and by forcible means at that, you are entirely mistaken. Of 
course, Soviet people would like to see the face of surrounding Stales 
changed, but that is the business of the surrounding States. I fail to 
see what danger the surrounding States can perceive in the ideas of 
Soviet people if these States are really sitting firmly in the saddle,’ 

“ Howard : ‘ Does this yoxir statement mean that the Soviet 
Union has to any degree abandoned its plans and intentions for bring- 
ing about a world resolution ?’ 

“ Stalin : * We never had such plans and intentions.’ 

“ Howard : ‘You appreciate, no doubt, Mr. Stalin, that much 
of the world has long entertained a different impression.’ 

Stalin : ‘ Tnat is the product of a misunderstanding/ 

Ploward : ‘ A tragic misunderstanding ?’ 

“ Stalin : ‘ No. A comical one. Or perhaps, tragi-comic.’ 

“ ‘ You sec , we Marxists believe that a revolution will also take 
place in other countries. But it will take place only when the revolu- 
tionaries in tiiose countries think it possible, or iiercssary. The 
export of revolution is nonsense. Every country will make its own re* 
volution if it wants to, and if it does not want to there will be no re- 
volution. For example, our country wanted to make a revolution 
and made it, and now we are building a new classless society. But to 
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There is a profound change in Russian policy in this 
respect. There is no longer any talk of Russia inciting 
the oppressed classes in other countries to revolt against 
the capitalists, much less of ‘ armed intervention ’ on the 
pari of Russia against the exploiting classes and their 
States. Russia is working in the closest unity with the 
greatest Colonial Powers, Britain and France, in the cause 
of international peace. 

Can we understand the change in her policy ? Most 
easily, if w’^e recognize that Bolsheviks, these Marxian world 
revolutionaries, have become nationalists like Hitler, 

assert that wc want to make a revolution in other countries, to inter- 
fere in their lives, means saying what is untrue, and what w 5 have 
never advocated.’” An astounding miervicw. Tiiis is Stalinism, 
neither Leninism nor Marxism. {Set' Soviet Union, 1936, pp 50-1.) 

Referring to this interview Trotsky says in llie Revolution Betrayed 
(p. 194-j : “Wfinour time aided the workers of Finland, Latvia, 
festhonia and Georgia with armed force. We made an attempt to 
bring aid to the revolting Polish proletariat by the campaign of the 
Red Army against Warsaw. We sent organi/xrs and commanders to 
the help of the Chinese in revolution. In 1926 we collected millions 
of roubles for the aid of the British strikers. At present all this seems 
to have been a misunderstanding. A tragic one ? No, it is comic. 
No wonder that Stalin has declared that to live in the Soviet Union 
has become ‘gay’, Even the Communist Internal ional has changed 
from a serious to a comic personage. 

“ Stalin would have made a more convincing impression upon his 
interviewer if, instead of slandering the past, he had openly contrasted 
the policy of Thermidor to the policy of October. ‘ In the eyes of 
Leninf he might have said, ‘ the League of Nations was a machine for 
the preparation of a new Imperialist war. We see in it an instrument 
<if peace. Lenin spoke of the inevitabUity of revolutionary wars. We 
■consider thepdea of exporting r<woiution nonsense. Lenin denounced 
the union of the proletariat with the imperialist bourgeoisie as treason. 
We with all our ptiwer impel the international proletariat along this 
road. Lenin slashed the .slogan of disarmament under capitalism 
as a decxdt of the workers. We build our whole policy upon this 
slogan. Your tragi-comic misunderstanding Stalin might have 
concluded— * lies in your taking us for the continuers of Bolshevism, 
when wc are in fac:t its grave-diggers ’ ” 
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MusKiliiii, Gandhi, or humbler fry like you and me. 

Mr. Maisky, Soviet Ambassador in England, told the 
second British National Congress of Peace and Friendship 
with the U S.S.R. that the Russian people w^ere ‘ready to 
defend their socialist homeland. ’ Why not ? They 
should, as patriots. And if their peace is threatened by 
the rise of Fascist States, they have every right to con- 
clude pacts with other States whose peace is similarly 
threatened. It is immaterial whether these new-found 
friends of Russia are the greatest Imperialist Powers. 
And that is how we find the greatest territorial ^ haves/ 
owning between them about three«fiths of the entire land 
surface of the globe, banded together for defence 
against the wicked designs of the ‘ have-nots/ (g) 

12. For Peace and Friendship (Gollancz, 1937), p. 26. 

{g) llie change came with the rise of Hitler to power. Fexmer 
Brockway says {Workers^ Front., Seeker and Warburg, pp. 59-61) ; 

But once Fascism became a power in Germany, as soon as it 
became clear that Hitler regarded the communist regime in Russia as 
his main enemy, the attitude of the Soviet leaders and of the Com- 
munist International became one of concentration against Germany 
at all costs. Everything was sacrificed to the object of defending 
Russia against the German menace — the very base of the Communist 
International, its raison d'etre^ the need to organize the working class 
to carry on the class struggle through its own instruments and in its 
own strength, the refusal of collaboration with the capitalist class, the 
Capitalist State, Capitalist Governments and the Capitalist League of 
Nations— ail these were thrown overboard. The Communist Inter- 
national adopted the very policy which it had been formed to reject. 
It became the defender of collaboration with Capitalist Parties, with 
Capitalist Governments, and with^the Capitalist League. History has 
not shown a more complete mite face. 

To justify this departure in policy a new theory was elaborated, 
Capitalist States were divided into two categories— the ‘ war-making 
dictatoiship States’ and the "peace-loving democratic States U /. 
Under the new theory, working class collaboration with the 
loving democratic States’ was permissible ; the principle of the class- 
struggle was only to be applied in international policy to the ‘ war- 
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The Russian desire for world peace has grown ever 
stronger with the growing strength of the Rome-Berlin- f 
Tokio axis. At the moment of writing (Germany having 
taken Memel Land) great emphasis is laid on combined 
action by Russia, Britain and France to resist German 
aggression. These three Powers are to form a ^ solid 
block of peace ^ in Europe, The talk is of peace. The 
world revolution and the world socialist economy have 
vanished into thin air. 

But, the reader will say, what else can Russia do ? 
Isolation would mean death. If at this time Russia ^ 
stirred up revolt in the colonies and dependencies of 
Britain and France, she would be jeopardizing her own 
safety. How could Britain and France go to her assistance 
when she was attacked by Germany on one side and 
Japan on the other ? The only socialist country in the 
world is threatened with extinction. Therefore the 
r ‘ correct ’ tactics are expressed by the slogan : ‘ Go-opera- ^ 

tion with Imperialism to safe- guard Socialism !’ ^ 


making dictatoftliip States.’ The class-struggle was redefined In 
intematioiml affairs. It was no longer to be conducted against 
capitalism, but only against (‘apitalism when it had developed to the 
stage of Fascism.” 

Continuing the same theme Brockway says (pp. 64-5) : 

By the manner in which she entered the League Soviet Russia 
definitely put aside the class-struggle theory of the political structure of 
capitalism. She identified herself wholeheartedly with the League. 

*^This became evident from Litvinoff’s first speech, which, indeed^ 
©niy refiected wliat had previously been written in Pravda and Izmikf 
the organs of the Soviet Government After dividing the world into 
war-threatening and peace-loving nations, Litvinofl proceeded to pay 
a eulogistic tribute to the sincere international idealism ’ of the 
statesmen of the latter, bowing especially to the representatives of 
France and Britain as he did so. The representative of Fiance was 
M. Laval. The representative of Britain was Sir John Simon. Sincere 
international idealism ! ” 
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The meaning of recent events is clear as daylight — ex- 
cept to those who have become deliberately blind. The 
class-struggle has ended. The national struggle for exis- 
tence has driven the class-struggle into the background (A), 

Russia would like to see class-war raging fiercelyj not 
in Britain and France, but in Germany, Italy and Japan. 
If civil war broke out in Fascist countries, the Fascist 
danger would pass away, like an ugly dream. The ‘peace- 
loving Fowl's’ would intervene, remove the DictatorSj 
enforce disarmament, and make the world ‘ safe for 
democracy ’ once more. 

INTERNATIONALIZATION OF CAPITAL 

Suppose the combined strength of the peace-loving 

(h) Borkenau thus describes the change in the character of the 
Communist International and Russian foreign policy after Hitler’s rise 
to power ( The Communist InternationaL Faber and Faber.) 

As soon as Hitler became a real menace to Russia the latter 
realised its position and its reactions became entirely different from 
those of the time when the war- scare had been a mere pretence. Now 
the factional dissensions receded into the background. It is not that 
a more tolerant regime was adopted. On the contrary, the fight 
against Trotskyism or what was described as Trotskyism by the Gom- 
mintern machinery, soon became more furious than ever. But it was 
itself an element of Russian international policy, one of the many 
arguments by w'hich Russia attempted to convince the Western Powers 
that it had definitely dropped all revolutionary intentions and was 
worthy of an alliance. To the attempt to create an international 
alliance against German and Japanese Fascism everything was 
subordinated. 

Let us sum up this decisive development once more in a few 
words: at first the Commintern had aimed at being an instrument of 
international revolution. With revolution receding into the dim 
future, first in the West and then in the East, it had increasingly be- 
come a card to be played in Russian factional fights, an instrument 
without any importance of its own. Now for the first time it became 
essentially an instrument of Russian foreign policy ; and the first aim 
of this policy was : break Russia’s isolation ; the principle means ; 
inspire confidence, wipe out Russia’s past. The main conclusions 
from this premiss were obvious ” (p. 388). 
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Powcii. overcomes the Fascist danger. Suppose Hitler and 
Mussolini are defeated in war and disappear. Or 
suppose tliere is no war, but a merciful Providence, 
listening to the prayers of oppressed humanity, lemoves 
the two dictators. Will a change to democracy in Italy 
and Germany end the national struggle for existence and 
piepare the way for a world socialist economy ? 

Never. National antagonisms will never cease. It 
will never be possible to bring all nations under a single 
political or economic system. 

A world system of communism presupposes the inter- 
nationalissation of world capital. As soon as a world 
State has come into being, it will assume control and 
direction of the natural and other resources of all 
countries. India, for example, will be required to hand 
over to an International Planning Commission all her 
factories, tools, implements, mines, quarries, land and 
forests. If we resisted, an international army would coerce 
us. 

We shall not resist, at any rate not violently. We 
might ‘ fast unto death ^ to melt the hearts of our interna- 
tional oppressors, if they possessed hearts capable of melting. 

Oil p. 393 Borkenau says : This campaigji against Trotskyism 
won importance in connection with a broader change of Gommintern 
wiews, Staiin was aiming at replacing the out-of-date ideology of 
social revolution and the class struggle by something more stable and 
was naturally driven to rely upon Russian nationalism and the worship 
of his own person as the mshd^ the ‘ wise leader of the peoples,^ the 
Fuehrer in one word, the superman, the saviour. History was re- 
written for this double purpose.” 

History has indeed been re-written. See or example. The History 
^ the CoMMUHut Party of the Soviet Union. (Moscow, 1939). Stalin is the 
hero throughout ; Trotsky, Bukharin and other executed leaders appear 
as enemies and traitors from the very first. 
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One supposes that when a world socialist economy 
comes^ coloured races, e.g,<, Indians and Japanese, would 
be permitted to settle in Australia, Canada and the rest of 
America, At present strict immigration laws prevent 
large-scale international movements of labour. A world 
socialist economy would mean very little if it did not 
relieve the pressure of population in densely-inhabited 
parts of the world through colonization of thinly-peopled 
countries irrespective of colour prejudices. Is such a 
thing conceivable ? White labour so far has never 
expressed its international solidarity with coloured labour 
in the matter of colonization. It never will (i). 

The British standard of living is high because of the 
Empire that Biitain owns. In a socialist world system 
there must occur a relative and an absolute fall in the 
British standard of living. I am not sure whether India 
would be better off as a member of a world socialist 
economy than as an independent country with a socialist 
economy of her own. India is a rich country. Under 
our own economy our resources would be utilized 

{i}. The * dash ’ between Biitain and Japan on the question 
of population is discussed by Lt, Commander Tota Ishimam of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy, in his well-known work, Japan Musi Figki 
Bniain. The author quotes with approval lengthy passages from 
Prof. Thompson’s Danger Spots in World Popuiaiion^ Prof. Thompson 
recognizes that Japan ‘ needs more territory for agricultural expansion® 
and Uarger natural resources for the development of its industry.* 
What is the direction which the Japanese movement of expansion will 
take? Mancliuko, says the Lt. Commander, ‘may seive to relieve 
Japan’s excess of population and shortage or lack of natural resources 
for some ten or twenty years, but not for much longer * (p 88.) She 
may turn her attention next to Australia and New Zealand. There 
are unused lands in Australia. To Prof. Thompson it seems * the part 
of commonsense for Australia to help Japan secure these lands* 
(p. 90.) 
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exclusively for our own good. Under a world 
economy wc shall share these resources with the rest 
ofthewoild. We shall have a share in the wealth that 
the whole world will produce, but that is of little 
consequence. India can be made self-sufficient in a 
very high degree— -she has no need of the rest of the 
world. 

If I were asked to choose between a world economy 
and British Imperialism, I would, without a moment’s 
hesitation, choose the latter. Exploitation by a single 
Imperialist country is a lesser evil than exploitation by the 
whole world. 


The British reaction to this demand may be best studied in the 
proceedings of the Empire and^ Migration Development Conference 
recently held in London. Britain is awakening to the dangers threaten- 
ing the Biitish Empire in leaving vast areas of the Dominions un- 
populated. It has been suggested that British manufacturers should 
transfer parts of their establishments to the Dominions and take their 
personnel with them. Viscount Bledisloe, a former Governor-General 
of New Zealand, said : 

The over-crowded ambitious countries of the world, conscious 
of their virility, their stifled enterprise, and their need of expansion, 
inevitably represent our British race as owning all the earth of most 
habitable empty spaces and not using them. 

They not unnaturally stigmatise us as ‘ dogs in the manger'— 
an expiession which does not conduce to world peace. Either we 
must " go and possess the land ' which our forefathers acquired for the 
British Crown, or, sooner or later, combined pressure from foreign 
nations will operate elTectively and impair the territorial integrity of 
the British ‘Empire/' (Statesman, Calcutta, dated S4th October 1937, 
p.l2) 
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CHAPTER V 


RUSSIA : THE GRAVE DIGGER OF MARXISM 

It must be admitted that Marxism, interpreted as 
internationalism, is dead. 

What is left of Marxism interpreted as socialism in 
one country’ ? 

A Marxist society is a class-less society. Russia 
claims to be such a society. 

Means ol production have been nationalized in Rus- 
sia . And yet doubts remain whether the nationalization 
of means of production has created a real class-less society 
and put an end to the class-struggle in Russia. 

Below, in parallel columns, arc quoted statements which 
contradict each other. In the first colum speak Stalin and 
other builders of the class-less socialist society in Russia. 
The statement in the second column emanates from no 
bourgeois critic of the Soviet Union, but * le Camarade ^ 
Yvon, a French communist. Comrade Yvon went to the 
Soviet Union to assist in the work of ‘ socialist’Construction/ 
He worked in the Soviet Union in various capacities and 
rose to be a factory director. Altogether he spent eleven 
years in the country. 


SOVIET SOCIETY 


Stalin 

We have no contending parties 
any more than we have a capitalist 
class contending against a working 
class which is exploited by the 
capitalists, Our society consists 
exclusively of free toilers of town 
and country— workers, peasants, 
intellectuals. Each of these strata 
may have its special interests and 


Comrade Yvon 

‘‘ There are classes in U.S.S.R,: 
privileged classes and exploited 
classess, — classes which dominate 
and classes which are dominated. 

Their standards of living arc 
clearly distinguished. 

Classes on the railways exactly 
correspond to the social classes; 
the same is true of those on ships, 
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SXAtlN 

i‘X:prcss them by means of the nu- , 
merous public organizations that ’ 
exist. But since there aie^no 
classes, since the dividing lines 
between classes have been obliteia- 
ted. since only a slight, but not a 
fundamental, difference^ between 
various strata in socialist society 
has remained, there can be no soil 
for the creation of contending | 
parties, Where there are not i 
several classes there cannot be 
Several parties, for a party is part 
of a « lass. 

Under ‘ National-Socialism’ 
there is also only one party. But 
nothing will come of this Fascist 
one-party system The point is 
that in Uermany, capitalism and 
classes have remained, the class 
struggle has remained and will 
fatce itself to the surface in spite 
of everything, even in the struggle 
between parties which represent 
antagonistic classes, just as it did 
in Spain, for example. 
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Comrade Yvon 

in restaurants, theatres, shops ^ ; 
* or some rise palaces on the most 
pleasant sites, for thr others there 
are wooden barracks near tool- 
sheds, and oily machines. Conti- 
nually the same people occupy the 
palaces ; continually the same 
people live in the barracks. 

There is no longer any private 
property ; there is only one form of 
I property, State property. But 
the State does not represent all 
citizen*?, any more than in the 
preceding regimes. 

This State properly is enjoyed 
by a few; the great majority main- 
tain It, embellish it, respect it, 
fear it and are S(*parated from it 
by a police and a gigintic repres- 
sive machinery, more gigantic than 
that which, not long ago, separat- 
ed the people from private pro- 
perty , . . 

“ Capitalistic concentration cer- 
tainly leads to the seizure of pro- 
ductive forces by a new class, but 


1 Howard had asked this question ; “ A new constitution is 
being elaborated in the U.S.S.R. providing for a new system of elec- 
tions. To what degree can this new system alter the situation in the 
U.S.S.R,, since, as formerly, only one party will come forward at 
elections ? ” {Somi Unim^ 1936, p. 66). The answer of Stalin was 
that since Russia was a class-less society, there could be only one party 
in the Soviet Union. We are here not interested in the one-party 
system, but in the class-Iess structure of the Soviet Union. 

2 In Mmsia Without lUusions^ Pat Sloan says (pp. 62-63) s 
Certain readers may be surprised at my reference to first, 

second, and third class on the steamers. When I add that in the 
train services of the U.S.S R. the same terms are also sometimes 
used certain of you may exclaim, ' Oh, but I thought classes had 
been abolished in the U S.S.R.’ Let me, therefore, at this point ex- 
plain that when it is said that claves ^ have been abolished in the 
U.S.S.R., this means that the division of society into landlords, 
employers and working people has been abolished. . . . 
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Stalin Comrade Won 


On November 17, 1935, Stalin 
declared that there was no CKpioi- 
tation in the Soviet Union : 
“ People In our country do not 
work for exploiters, but for them- 
selves.” Soviet Union^ 1936, p. 12). 

Mezhiauk (Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission) : ‘‘ The 

approach of the Soviet Union to 
the full realisation of a class-less 
socialist society is becoming in- 
creasingly manih st in the political, 
economic and social life in our 
country.” {Soviet Onion, 1936, 
p. 325). 

Molotov (Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the People’s Commissars) : 

Socialist economy has been 
established in all our branches of 
production and thus the basis of 
the classes has been definitely 
undermined and the conditions for 
a class-less socialist society, creat- 
ed.” (Soviet Union, 1936, p. 139.) 


nothing permits us to affirm that 
this class will necessarily be that 
of producers. Barring the path 
olthe proletariat, there is found 
standing in the path to power the 
class of high iunctioiianes. 

Workers have not necessarily a 
world to gain and their chains to 
lose. They may unconsciously 
j forge for themselves heavier 
I [chains.] {II en dc plus ioudeS;, 
i qtltls peuient inconscmmmnt se 
\ former) . . . 

In 1917 the Russian people had 
trueiy carried their revolution to 
the end; the history that remains 
to wiite is of the manrxer in which 
they have allowed themselve.s to 
be cheated. 

“ in any case, the struggle conti- 
I nues. The constitution of the 
I new classes produces new class 
I struggles. Tiiere cannot exist any 
I moie in the U.S S.R., than any 
I where else, ‘general interest or 
community of interest between 
I higher and lower classes.” 

I {Ce qu^ est devenue la Revolution 
I Russe, Les Brochures de La Revolu- 
tion Proietarienne, pp. S6-87), 


It may be remarked here that in the U.S.S R* the provision of 
different classes of steamer travel is on a par with the selling of goods 
of different qualities in the shops. Contrary to much that has heen 
.said and written about socialism, the U.S. S.R. does not aim at 
standardizing tastes or incomes ; it is aiming at the greatest possible 
variety of human consumption and at satisfying the most varied 
tastes. . . . 

” According to their earnings and tastes people may have a 
2-roubIe seat at a theatre or a I0-roub!e seat ; a 100-rouble coat or a 
500-roubie coat ; a ‘ hard ^ seat in a train where they can sleep without 
a ^ mattress ; or, in the first class, a soft, well-sprung bed. Such 
distinctions of quality will exist fora very long time, and possibly 
always, even in Communist society, for there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that everyone will always want the same quality oi everything, 
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It is impossible to reconcile the declarations made by 
the Soviet leaders quoted above with Comrade Yvon’s 
statement. One would be inclined to dismiss Comrade 
Yvon as a fascist in the guise of a communist, or as an agent 
of the bourgeoisie, or a lackey of capital, or a liar, but for 
the fact that his contention that classes and the class- 
struggle exist in the Soviet Union, despite State ownership 
of the means of production, is well-founded. 

If we take the view that economic classes cease to 
exist as soon as private owneiship in the means of pioduc* 
tion is abolished, then Russia, in this technical sense, is a 
country without classes If the only evidence of exploita* 
tion of man by man under capitalism is the fact that a 
property-less woiker sells his labour-powcr to a property- 
owning capitalist, then there is no exploitation of man by 
man in the Soviet Union, since there are no private 
capitalists there. But let us not quariei about words. 
Exploitation is not a matter of words, phrases, or defini- 
tions. If is not something abstract or unsubstantial. In 
Marxism exploitation has a tangible, solid form. It con- 
sists in the appropriation by the bourgeoisie of the 
surplus value created by labour. Exploitation finds its 
tangible expression in the fact that the worker gets little 
more than bare subsistence ; he is badly housed, insuffici- 
ently clothed and undeifed, while the bourgeois rolls in 
wealth. As capitalist accumulation proceeds, the hour- 


for. as we know, people differ in their opinions very much as to what 
kind of thing is most comfortable, and many prefer simplicity to 
luxury even though they can afford the latter.” 

But there is a considerable ^difference between preferring discom- 
fort to comfort, and living in discomfort because you must. Poverty 
is not a matfer of taste. 
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geoisic grows riclier and the proletariat poorer, not only in 
a relative but an absolute sense. The leal meaning of 
exploitation is found in the contrast between the economic 
conditions of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie under 
capitalism. 

Suppose the roles of the proletariat and the bourgeoi- 
sie in distiibution were reversed. Would it be possible 
then to talk of exploitation of the propei ty-!ess by the 
property-owning classes ? I should think not. The real 
objection to the private ownership of land and capital is 
that it enriches the ‘ haves ’ and impoverishes the " have- 
notsf 

It must never be forgotten that Marxism or class-war 
was born in times when the condition of the industrial 
worker in the foremost industiial country, England, was 
one of grinding, intolerable, inhuman poverty. 

Matx sometimes uses very strong language. In Das 
Kapitd he says : If money, as Augicr says, ^comes into 
the world bearing natural marks of blood on either cheek’^ 
capital comes oozing dirt and blood from head to foot ; 
from all pores ” (Wem das Geld^ nach Augier ^mit natmrli- 
eken Blutjimken auf einer Backe zur Well kommt^^ so das Kapital 
von Kopfbis ms alien Poun^ Blut-md Schmutz^triefend,) ^ 
In an earlier chapter, where Marx describes the economic 
condition of the poorly paid classes of British indus- 
trial workers, he speaks of ‘ the intimate connection 
between the pangs of hunger of the most industrious das- 

3 Dm Kapital^ Vol. I, KautskvN ed., p, 688. Kerr ed. (pp, 
833-34) If money, according to Augier, ‘ comes into the world 
with a congenital blood-stain on one check,’ capital comes dripping 
from head to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirtf* The 
difference is unimportant, but I prefer my own translation. 
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ses of workers and wasteful consumption ( Verschwendungskon- 
sum)^ whether in coarse or refined forms, of the rich, 
founded on capitalist accumulation ^ 

Engels is no less sensible than Marx of the antagon- 
ism between the rich and the poor. If the labourer, he 
says, ^ is so happy as to find work, if the bourgeoisie 
does him the favour to enrich itself by means of him, wages 
await him which scarcely suffice to keep body and soul to- 
gether ; if he can gel no work, he may steal, if he is not 
afraid of the police, or starve, , . f ^ During his residence 
in England, at least 20 or 30 persons, according to Engels, 
died of simple starvation under the most revolting cir- 
cumstances. The housing conditions were indescribably 
wretched ; in regard to dress, the working class was 
* scarcely ever in a position to use a thread of woollen 
clothing’ ^ ; as for food, the worker got ' what was too bad 
for the property- holding class ’ : ^‘'The potatoes which 
the workers buy are usually poor, the vegetables wilted, 
the cheese old and of poor quality, the bacon rancid, the 
meat lean, tough, taken from old, often diseased cattle, or 
such as have died a natural death, and not fresh even 
then, often half decayed.” ^ Adulteration was commonly 
practised, but the worst sufferers were the workers: 
** The rich are less deceived because they can pay the 
high prices of the large shops which have a reputation to 
lose ^ 


4 Das iCapital, Vol, I, p. 59i. Ken ed., Vol I, pp, 721-22. 

IS Cmdtimn qf the Working Cimes in England, (London, George 
Allen), p. 26. 

e Ibid. p. 61 
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That is not how the British worker lives today, but 
the point of my argument is that even when land and 
capital are nationalized, exploitation is not ended if the 
distribution of wealth is such that the majority of the 
workers enjoy very little moie than the bare necessities of 
existence*^* while a minority, composed of well-paid 
workers and bureaucrats, get the best of everything ; 
exploitation is not ended when unearned income in the 
shape of interest accrues to those who can save on account 
of their disproportionately high salaries ; exploitation is 
not ended if inheritance remains, for inheritance is 
unearned income par excellence. 

Fenner Brockway says : — 

Even in Soviet Russia, where workers’ power was 
gloriously won in 1917, the increased differentiation of 
income and the reintroduction of the right of inheritance 
indicate a retreat from the class-lcss society of socialism 
rather than advance towards it.” ^ 

Did Marx give inheritance place in his ideal 

^ Leon Trotsky says in Revolution Betrayed.^ pp. 123-24 • 

As concerns the fundamental masses, they, of course, have 
neither cows nor gardens, nor even in large part their own homes. The 
Wages of unskilled workers are 1200 to 1500 roubles a year, and even 
less— which, under Soviet prices, means a regime of destitution. Living 
conditions, the most reliable indicator of the material and cultural level, 
are extremely bad, often unbearable The overwhelming majority of the 
workers huddle in common dwellings, which in equipment and 
upkeep are considerably worse than barracks. When it is necessar>» 
to justify industrial unsuccesses, malingerings, and trashy products, 
the administration, itself through its journalists, gives such a picture as 
this of living conditions : ‘ The workers sleep on the floor, since 
bedbugs eat them up in the beds. The chairs are broken ; there are 
no mugs to drink water from, etc.’ ‘ Two families live in one room. 
The roof leaks. When it rains they cany the water out of the room 
by pailfuls.’ ‘ The privies are in a disgusting condition.’ Such 
descriptions, relating to dilferent parts of the country, could be 
multiplied at will” 9 Worhn^ Front- p. 25. 
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society whether in the lower or the higher phase 

The facts quoted by Comrade Yvon regarding the 
differentiation of income are the following — 


WorlvtTs 

Small employees 

Maid servants 

Employees and average 
technicians 

Responsibit* administra- 
tors and specialists, 
high offi( iais, some 
professors, artists and 
writers. 


Highest and lowlst 

MONTHLY SALARIES. 

... from 80 to 400 R. 

... from 80 to 300 R. 

... from 50 to 60 R. plus 
board and lodging. 


Usual monthly 

SALARIES. 

125 to 250 R. 

130 to 225 R 


from 300 to 800 R. 

from 1.500 to 10,000 R. and more; for some 
the monthly income is quoted at 20,000 to 
30,000 R. 


10 The third demand in the Communist Manifesto was ‘ Abolition 
of all right of inheritance,’ p, 28. An attempt to explain this away 
is made by RyazanolT fpp. 186-87 — The Comniumst Manijesto) 

Dining the epoch of the First International, Bakunin was the 
principal advocate of schemes to abolish the right of inheritance. 
For him this was a basic demand. The General Council, for which 
Marx acted as spokesman, declared that the right of inheritance 
was not a productive category, that the laws of inheritance did not 
constitute a cause but were an effect, a legal reflexion, of the prevail- 
ing economic organization of society, that by converting the means of 
production into socially owned property we should once for all render 
laws relating to inheritance superfluous. The aim should be, then, 
to abolish those institutions which endowed certain individuals with 
power to exploit others. The abolition or the curtailment of the 
rights of inheritance might act as the starting-point for social reform. 
Such an invasion of the domain of property rights and inheritance 
rights would be expedient during the transition period, on the one 
hand, when the old economic foundations had not been completely 
swept away, and on the other hand, when the working class was 
already in such a position as to be able to introduce radical changes 
In legal relations. Among the measures for the transition period we 
may, therefore, include the raising of the tax on inherited property 
and a curtailment of the right of bequest.” 

It fallows that when the old economic foundations have been 
swept away, the right of inheritance may be reintroduced as a 
means of producing a class-less society ! Inheritance, one supposes, 
would facilitate the transition from socialism to communism ! 

11 Yvon, loc. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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PENSIONS 

Workers® pension ... from 25 to 80 R, per month with- 
out any privileges. 

Pensions granted to widows of high oIBcials and 
important specialists range from 250 to 1 ,000 roubles per 
montli pks villas or apartments for life and scholarships 
for their children and sometimes even for their giaiid* 
children. 

Commenting on these figures, Comrade Yvon says 
It is evident from these tables that on the one hand 
there are considerable diiSerences within the same 
category (for example, from 80 to 400 R.), and on the 
other, between the categories {pourquoi m pas dire classes ? — 
why not say classes ?) the difference extends from 25 R. 
for the pensioned worker to 10,000 R. and more for 
the privileged wotker in active service.’® 

He calls a pension of 80 to 50 R. ^une veritable 
pension de misere ® (a true pension of poverty or a miser- 
able pittance). As we shall see presently, the purchasing 
power of a pension of this amount is not very great, equal 


Leon Trotsky says in the Revolution Betrayed-^ pp. 230-Sl 

The real divisions of Soviet Society which should and might easily 
be revealed with the help of an honest census, are as follows : heads of the 
bureaucracy, specialists, etc., living in bourgeois conditions ; medium 
and lower stiata, on the level of the petty bourgeoisie ; worker and 
collective farm aristocracy — approximately on the same level ; medium 
working mass; medium stratum of collective farmers; individual 
peasants and craftsmen ; lower worker and peasant strata passing 
over into lumpenprolsiariat ; homeless children, prostitutes, etc. 

When the new constitution announces that in the Soviet Union 
‘ abolition of the exploitation of man by marF has been attained, it 
is not telling the truth. The new social differentiation has created con- 
ditions Ibr the revival of the exploitation of man in its most barbarous 
form— 'that of buying him into slavery for personal service.^’ 
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to riipees.^^ 

Finally Comrade Yvon exclaims : How far are we 

from the famous thesis in which Lenin proclaimed in 
1917 : ‘The salaries of the highest officials should not 
exceed the average salary of a good worker (Pmvada of 
20th April, 1917)!’' 

Speaking on the Party Programme in March, 1919, 
Lenin deprecated a policy of pin^pricks with regard to 
experts. He would pay them more than the worker^ but 
five times more, not a hundx’ed times more (100 : 10,000j» 
Even paying experts five times more than the worker, 
Lenin thought, was overpaying experts. Marx, as we 
have seen, would pay everybody ‘ ordinary working men’s 
wages ® nothing more.^^ 

32 De Easily says in Russia under Soviet Rule (George Alien, 1932), 
p. 330 

Tlie pensions paid to workers in the U.S.S.R., in the case of 
their having lost their capacity to work, have little attraction. Such 
pensions usually amount to from 26 to 60 roubles per month. It rarely 
reaches 70 or 80 roubles. With wages of 160— 200 roubles a month the 
worker is condemned to an existence which borders on misery. It is 
easily understood that he contemplates with real terror the date when 
he will be obliged to retire on his scanty pension. Even at the age of 
Seventy, many Russian workmen strive to be allowed to continue 
working in the factories But if the Soviet Government unblushingly 
pays a pittance of 36 roubles a month to workmen who have spent 
fifty years of their lives in front of their machines, it readily grants 
to its dignitaries, prominent party members, directors of large enter- 
prises, responsible specialists, etc., monthly pensions of from 300 to 
1,600 roubles, with the additional advantage of the lifelong use of a 
roomy and comfortable fiat.” 

13 Yvon, p, 13. 

14 Lenin, Selected Works^ VoL 8, p. 36! We must not practise 
a policy of petty pinpricl^ with regard to the experts. These 
experts are not the servitors of the exploiters; they are active cul- 
tural workers, who in bourgeois society served the bourgeoisie, and 
of ^whom all socialists all over the world .said that in a proletarian 
society they would serve us. In the transition period we must 
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The existing differentiation of income in Russia may 
be described as Stalinism. It is neither Leninism nor 
Marxism. Marxism is definitely dead. 

How do workers live in Russia ? By workers we do 
not mean privileged officials or high buieaucrats, nor 
even the labour aristocracy of Russia, the Stakhanovists. 
No revolution is of any significance unless it ameliorates 
the condition of the most numerous class. What Is the 
purchasing power of the average factory worker in Russia 
and how does it compare with that of the average worker 
in a capitalist country like England ? 

Money wages have undoubtedly been rising in 
Russia. According to Sir Walter Citrine, the average 
earnings for adult workers were 1B9 roubles per month in 
1935 ; for 1937 he has calculated the following average 
monthly earnings on the basis of statistics published by 
the Russian Trade Delegation in Great Bid tain, in its 
report for December^ 1937 : 


endow them with the best possible conditions of life. That will be 
the best policy. That %vili be the most economical managemenl. 
Otherwise, while economising a few hundred millions, we may lose 
so much that no number of billions will restore what we have lost. 

When we discussed the question of rates of pay with the Com- 
missar of Labour, Comrade Schmidt, he mentioned facts like these. 
He said that in the matter of equalizing wages we have done more than 
has been done anywhere, and more than any bourgeois State can do in 
scores of years. Take the pre-war rates of pay ; a manual labourer 
used to get one rouble a day, twenty-five roubles a month, while an 
expert got five hundred roubles a month, not counting those who were 
paid hundreds of thousands of roubles. The expert used to receive 
twenty times more than the worker. Our present rates of pay vary 
from six hundred roubles to three thousand roubles — five times more. 
We have done a great deal in the matter of equalization. Of course, 
we are now overpaying experts, but to pay them a little more for 
science is not only worth while, but necessary and theoretically 
essential.” 
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Transport 
Heavy Industry 
Light Industry 
Food Industry 
Timber Industry 


283’5 R. 
280-5 R. 
196-5 R. 
201*0 R. 
198*0 R, 


The simple arithmetic average of these figures is 232 
roubles, but allowing for the greater number of people 
employed in the heavy industries, Sir Walter Citrine 
takes about 250 roubles as the average monthly earnings 


for 1937, 

It should be noted that these figures include the 
salaries of directors, technicians and the managerial 
staffs. The average earnings of manual workers must 
therefore be less than 250 roubles. Sir Walter Citrine 
complains that * no statistics are available which indicate 
precisely what are the average earnings for manual 
workers. ^ 

Nor are official statistics available showing variations 
in the purchasing power of the rouble. The purchasing 
power of money depends on the level of prices. When 
money wages rise, prices remaining unchanged, the 
purchasing power of the worker increases. But when 
prices are rising rapidly, even a considerable increase in 
money wages may mean no gain in purchasing power. 
Real wages fall when prices rise more rapidly than 
money wages. 

Most countries of Europe possess cost of living index 
numbers, which are regularly published. In India, 
eleven series of cost of living index numbers are at present 
being published every month, 

15 I Semhfor the Truth in Russia^ by Sir Walter Citrine {Popular 
td. 1938), p. 388. 
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Cost of livino index numbers are of the i^TCitcst value 
In studying:? tlie rise or fall in worldn^^- class standards of 
liviiut. It is most remaikablc that the Soviet Union does 
no! publish any cost of living index numbers. 

According to Hubbard, up to the year IfIBO, the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplau; issued a monthly 
review containing useful information* But in it was 
decreed that statistics had to play a practical pari in the 
war of communism against capilalisin.* 'The result is 
that ^no statistics of any soil aie issued dealing with 
prices, currency, housing, cost of living, and a number of 
other economic phenomena which are indispensable to a 
true evaluation of any economic system.’ 

Here we are not so much concerned with tlie rise or 
fall in real wages in the Soviet Union since l^.c38, as with 
the pui chasing power of the average wage in Hid?. 

Let us take 250 R. as the average wage of a factory 
worker, and add one- third for the socialized w^age. This 
makes the average earnings of the Russian worker SSS 
roubles per month, or T90 roubles per hour 

As compared with this the average earnings of British 
workers are estimated at Is, l|d. per hourd^ 

Sir Walter Citrine points out that in making this 
comparison he is not Heading the dice against the 
Russian worker.’ First, the figure for the Russian worker 
has been taken from an average which includes the earnings 
of directors, managers and technicians; second, no 
allowance has been made for deductions from the Russian 
worker’s wages, which are appreciable ; third, the Russian 
worker’s average ha.s been increased by one- third on 

16 Smiei Ttude arid Dhtrihution (Macmillaii, 1638), p. 368 

17 Sir Walter Cliriiae, loc, cit., p, 389. 
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account of the socialized wage, while no similar addition 
has been made to the figure for the British worker ; fourths 
the British average earnings for workers include men, 
womens boys and girls. 

What is the relation of 1*90 R. to l\d, ? 

Officially the rouble is quoted at 26 to the £. At 
this rate 1*90 R. is equal to about is, or ^the money 
wageSj per hour, of the Russian worker, are higher than 
those of the British worker. 

But money wages mean very little. What is the 
purchasing power of 1*90 R. in Russia as compared with 
the purchasing power of Is. lid. in England? On the 
basis of detailed price comparisons Sir Waiter Citrine 
reaches the conclusion that “the Russian worker has to 
work at least lour times as long as the British worker to 
purchase the same commodities.’’ In other words, the 
purchasing power of the average factory worker in socialist 
Russia, where means of production are owned by the 
State and there are no private capitalists fattening on 
surplus value, is about one-fourth of that in capitalist Eng- 
land where the worker is mercilessly exploited by the 
bourgeoisie. Not a comparison extremely flattering to 
socialist organization of industry 1 

18 i Search for the Truth in Russidj p. 301. 

10 Earnest Mercier, a French industrialist who visited Russia in 
January 1036, estimated the value of the rouble in terms of purchasing 
power m 76 centimes at that time ; before the conclusion of the 

Tripartite Currency Agreement between France, England and the 
United States, ^1^ was equal to 76 or 76 francs). Making all sorts 
of allowances in favour of the Soviet worker Mercier concluded that 
the Soviet worker was ‘ pratically reduced to an extremely hard, if not 
a miserable, life, which would become even to him, in spite of his 
atavistic indifference, rapidly intolerable, if it were not general, or if 
it did not appear to him to be such.’ (U.S.S.R. Rifexionh pp. 41-2, 
Editions du Centre Polytechincicn d’ etudes economiquesj. 
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At the ofBcial rate of 20 to the £, a rouble is about 
CT|iial to 8 annas. But in terms of purchasing power the 
rouble is worth much less. 

REAL WAGES IN U.S.S.R. AND INDIA 

The following table shows prices in Russia and in 
England in December, 1937, and prices in Lahore at the 
end of 1938. Prices in Russia and in England have been 
taken from Sir Walter Citrine’s work, I Search for the Truth 
in Russia (pp. 292-93)* Alongside the Lahore price I have 
given an index figure showing how much more of the 
commodity would be purchased by a rupee as compared 
with a rouble. For example, the figure (39) against 9 pies 
means that the purchasing power of the rupee in teims 
of wheat flour, as compared with the rouble, is 39 times 
greater* 


U7 


Purchasing Po%¥er of the Rouble and the Rupee. 
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In terms of the arficies of food f first fen articles^ tlie 
piirchasin^ power of the rupee on an averac^e h TJ times 
greater than tiial of the rouble In each case I have 
compared the Lahore price with the lower Russian 
price. The index is low in the case of potatoes (4). 
Cabbage (4) and butter (6). If we took gki instead of 
butter, the index would rise from 6 to lb. The index is 
highest in the case of wheal flour, and this is important. 

In regard to articles of dress I have compared the 
higher English price, converted into rupees, with the 
lower Russian price. Actual Indian prices are, in some 
cases, lower. A good pair of shoes in Lahore costs less 
than Rs. 13 and a cotton shirt less than Rs. 6. 

In terms of these articles of dress the purchasing 
power of the rupee is equal to that of about roubles. 

The comparison, of course, is not exact, but if the 
figures of prices in Russia, quoted by Sir Walter Citrine, 
are reliable (which we have not the slightest reason to 
doubt), the purchasing power of the rupee is at least 8 
times greater than that of the rouble, or a rupee is ec|ual 
to 8 roubles. 

Sir Walter puts the value of the rouble in terms of 
purchasing power at Bd, ^ or Re. 0-2-8. But it is well 
known that in terms of commodities and services 
Rs. 13-5-4 are worth more in India than in England, 

20 See Sir Walter Citrine, loc. cit , pp. 140-42. Commenting on 
the prices of articles of common use in RussU and their relation to 
estimated prices of similar articles in England, Sir Walter Citrine 
says : It will be noticed that these prices varied very much from 

^ article to article, and it would be a generous estimate to say that 

I the rouble is worth about Zd It is certainly worth I«*fes than this, as 

the illeigfal exchange rate goes to prove.*’ 

149 
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An average wage of 250 R. in Russia is thus equal 
to not 125 rupees, but 31|: rupees. 

The following statement shows the average monthly 
earnings in certain graded occupations in the engineering 
industry in the Bombay Presidency * 


[ Table ] 


21 Ripori m Wages in the Engineering industry in the Bombay Pmi^ 
denrj^ (Bombay Labour Office, 102d), p. 8S 
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MARXISM IS DEAD 


With wages varying between Rs. 40 and Rs. 53, it 
will appear that these classes of workers in the Bombay 
Presidency possess greater purchasing power than the 
average industrial woiker in the U.S S.R.. math purchas- 
ing power equal to Rs. 31-4-0. 

The following table shows ifec|uencies of rates for 
workers on daily rates in the engineering industry of the 
Bombay Pi esidenc^y : 


[ Table ] 
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III the case of moulders and blacksmiths the position 
of greatest density is at the Rs, 1-S to 2 interval ; in the 
case of fitters^ machinists and carpenters, at the next 
higher interval, Rs. 2 to 2-8. 

The following statement shows the average monthly 
carings in all occupations including semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers in the engineering industry of the Bombay 
Presidency^" : 


[ Table ] 


22 Mip&rt m Wages^ m the Mtigmeting Industry. Bmbuy PresMem% 
p. 94 . 
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All average vfagc of Rs, 39 a moiith is equal in i 

purchasing powers to 312 R., or about 6 per cent less I 

than the average earnings of factory workers in Russia^ 
plus the socialised wage. 

It is obvious that the manual worker in Russia 
earning 100 or 150 roubles a month cannot be leading an 
extremely prosperous life. 

The figures of Indian wages quoted above relate to 
the engineering industry where wages are highest. But it 
should not be forgotten that our wage-statistics relate to # 

operalives only; they do not include the salaries ofmana- I 

gers, technicians and directors. 

According to the report on wages, hours of work and 
conditions of employment in the textile industries in the 
Bombay Presidency {General linage Cenm, 1934 . Pari 
Third Report, 1037, p. 136) the weighted average of daily 
earnings of all adult operatives in all occupations in all 
cotton textile mills and factories which were working in 
the Bombay Presidency Proper during the (wage) census 
year 1934, amounted to Re. M-8 for a total of over a 
quarter million workers. Increase in wages amounting 
fo 12 1/2 per cent was granted in 1938, which raises the 
average daily wage to about Re. 1-4-0. We convert the | 

average daily into monthly wage according to the 
formula : 

Average daily earnings xNo, of working days in 
wage period x figure for percentage attendance 
lUO 

The general average of percentage attendance for all ^ 
adult operatives in all textile cotton mills and factories 
was 891 [see the same report, p. 142) and it would be 
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cciiiect to take the number of working days to be kn in 
inc^ntli. The average monthly earnings therefore are : 


Rs, T25x2:>\8i)*l 
” lUO 


=Rs. 27'8 


a 


At 8 roubles to the rupee these average monthly 
earnings are equal to 222 roubles. Mrs. MurisMj MX.A. 
(Bombay)^ recently stated publicly at Delhi that The 
Bombay (Government had raised the minimum wage to 
Rs. 25 a month*’ (The Siaksman of Calcutta^ elated 
Tuesday, 28th A^Iarch, li)gU). A minimum wage ol i<s. 25 
is equal to 200 loubles in purchasing power. On the 
basis of statistics published by the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation in Great Britain in its report ibr Decembej' 
the atjeragi monthly earnings in light industry in Russia 
are 10(>*5 roubles 

Average daily and monthly earnings of difl'erent 
classes of workers in the textile industries in the Bombay 
Presidency are given in the report on the wage census 
mentioned above. Average monthly earnings of some 
workers in occupations common to all cotton textile 
factories in the Bombay City area are given below 
{Report, pp. I53-55.) The information relates to May 
1934, and does not take account of the increase in wages 
granted in 1 938. 



Occupation. 

Rs. a. 

i Occupation. 

Rs. a. 

1. 

Swff'pers 

16 15 

1 25 Boiler attendants II Class 48 12 

2. 

Washermen 

18 5 

26 Steam engine drivers... 

51 7 

3* 

Gunny-bag sewers 


27 Saw-bench attendants 

52 8 


(men) 

, 19 10 

28 Superior appreatievs ... 

56 14 

4 Engine and boiler 


29 Superior carpenters ... 

5B 13 


cleaners 

. 20 8 : 

30 Superior moulders 

59 13 


M Sir Waller Citrine, loc. cit„ p. 38S. 
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Occupation 

Rs. 

a. 

Occupation 

Rs. 

. a. 

5 Lampmeu 

. 21 

8 

31 Plumbers ... 

. 60 12 

(> Hoistmen 

. 22 

6 

32 Superior wiremen 

. 62 

7 

7 Weigh men 

. 22 

11 

33 Superior machinists ... 

. 64 

1 

8 Watchmen 

. 23 

5 

34 Superior fitters 

. 64 10 

9 Rivetters 

. 24 

0 

35 Ordinary switchboard 



20 Pumpmen ;^nd filter- 



attendants 

, 67 

4 

men 

. 26 

1 

36 Boiler attendants I Class 69 

15 

22 Electric motormen 

. 26 

0 

37 Carpenter mistries ... 

71 

3 

12 Steam and electric 



38 All-round electricians 

77 

1 

crane drivers 

, 27 

9 

39 Welders ... 

, 78 

13 

18 Sawyers , 

. 27 

35 

' 40 Superior motor 



14 Water softeners 

29 

12 

mechanics 

, 88 

5 

15 Val vemen 

30 

9 

41 Oil engine drivers 

80 

13 

16 Plant attendants 

31 

3 

42 Ghargemen 

103 11 

17 lamadars 

34 

1 

43 Superior armature 



18 Naiktns 

35 

12 

winders 

105 

0 

19 Ordinary moulders ... 

38 

3 

44 Fitter mistries 

108 

0 

20 Air compressor operators 40 

6 

45 Superior switchboard 



21 Ordinary wiremen ... 

41 

7 

attendants 

117 

0 

22 Masons ... 

42 

13 

46 Special machinists ... 

121 

13 

28 Ordinary instrument 



47 Special filters 

127 

7 

mechanics 

45 

12 

48 Superior turbine 



24 Tinsmiths 

46 

15 

drivers 

187 

8 


Below are given some of the statistics of wages quoted 
by^ Sir Walter Citrine and their equivalent in rupees, 
reckoning 8 roubles to the rupee. 

Wages in 4 Children's Underwear Factory^ situated 
mm Mosmw Riner, 


Category 

Roubles 

Rupees 

1 

108 

14 

2 

122 

15 

3 

138 

17 

4 

356 

19 

5 

178 

22 

6 

203 

25 

7 

233 

29 

8 

270 

34 


^ 158 
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Mates of wages of the workers in the first JVationai Kagano- 
ditch Ball-Beating Works in Moscow, 


Piece-workers. 

On piece-work at hot, difficult and 
unhealthy jobs with technically 
fixed norms. 

Category 

Roubles 

Rupees 

Category 

Roubles 

Rupees 

i 

128 

16 

1 

165 

21 

2 

143 

18 

2 

185 

23 

3 

161 

20 

3 

208 

26 

4 

187 

23 

4 

241 

30 

5 

217 

27 

5 

281 

35 

6 

258 

32 

6 

334 

42 

7 

313 

39 

7 

405 ' 

: 51 

8 

383 

48 

8 

496 

62 


{I Search for the Truth in Russia^ pp. 104 and 9S.) 

While the standard of living of the average Russian 
factory worker is several times lower than that of the 
British worker, it cannot be much higher than that of the 
average Indian factory worker. The lowest categories of 
Russian workers are very probably quite as miserable as 
the lowest categories of workers in India, if not more. 

Russian wages are so low as to be incredible. The 
Russian worker, says Sir Walter Citrine, is able to live 
because of two additional factors, (a) the socialised part 
of his wage and {b) the family wage. 

But the family wage is earned by the whole family — it 
is not the same thing as high wages earned by an indivi- 
dual member. And the socialised wage does not mean 
actual purchasing power. 

The second is a point of some importance. In com- 
paring Russian with Indian wages I have ignored the soci- 
alised wage in Russia. It is not actual purchasing power, 
25 Sir Waiter Citrine, loc. cit„ p. 334, 


m 
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and it is difficult to estimate its amount exactly — probab- 
ly it is not more than half of what it purports to be. 
Secondly^ considerable deductions are made from the sal- 
aries of Russian workers. The deductions and the socialis- 
ed wage cancel each other out. 

Comrade Yvon thus enumerates the deductions : 

Tax on wages properly so-called : from 0‘67 to 
per cent of wages. Those earning less than 150 roubles 
enjoy exemption. 

Cultural tax for the maintenance of theatres, libra- 
ries, etc : from 0*03 to 2*8 per cent of wages. 

Subscription to co-operatives : 1 to 2 per cent of 
wages. 

Trade Union subscription (membership of trade 
unions is compulsory) : 2 per cent of wages. 

State Loan (theoretically volunlary, but in fact com- 
pulsory) ; 10 per cent of wages. 

Subscription (in fact compulsory) for different work- 
ingmen’s associations : i per cent of wages. 

This makes in all 15 to 21 per cent of wages, a sum 
which is deducted before wages are paid ; this is money 
which the worker never even sees 1 The payment regis- 
ters of no matter what factory may be inspected to verify 
this.”^^ 

If there was the slightest suggestion in India of 
workers lending to Government any portion of their 
monthly salary, an India«wide agitation would be started, 
with workers sitting dharna and their leaders fasting 
unto death.’ 

Comrade Yvon considers the socialised wage *an 


26 Yvon, loc. cit., p. 26. 
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enormous bluff’ {un Muff emrme) : Social insurance is only 
some favours which the all-powerful State patron grants 
or does not grant (italics Comrade Yvon’s). It is its 
charity to pariahs whom he exploits.” 

Such is the meaning of dictatorship of the proletariat 
for the real Russian proletariat. We do not know the earn- 
ings of agricultural workers in Russia, how they have fluc- 

27 Yvon, loc. cit., p. 39. W. P. Coates and Zeida K. Coates say (Fmm 
Tsardam to the Stalin ConsUtution^ George Allen, 1938) : “ But the cash 
wages alone do not give a fair picture, since it is estimated that the 
value of the social insurance services to which the workers do not con- 
tribute add over 34 per cent to these wages (p. 3 72). The impression 
is thus produced that the whole of this 34 per cent is a real addition 
to monetary wages. This is not so. De Basily says (p. 378} : — 

Despite the rather high total amount taken by the Soviet State 
for purposes of social insurance, this means of assistance — owing to 
the way in which it is organized — can do but little to improve the lot 
of the workers. 

“ Every factory manager or head of an undertaking is required to 
disburse, in addition to the total of the wages paid, a further amount, 
representing about 30 per cent of this total, and to pay this amount to 
the Treasury for purposes of social insurance. The State Bank dis- 
tributes the sums thus received among the various relief institutions 
concerned. 

The total wages in the U.S.S.R. beiiig estimated at 40,000 million 
roubles the said 30 per cent contribution yields the substantial sum ol 
some 12,000 millions. Nevertheless, the expenditure item, ‘For 
Social and Cultural Purposes, ’ does not exceed in the Soviet Budget 
0,500 million roubles 1 Thus, the State utilizes for other purposes 
nearly one-haif of the money paid to the Treasury for the needs of 
social insurance ! 

The Soviet worker enjoys 12 days’ paid holidays in the year — a 
right described as one of the ‘ conquests ’ of the Revolution. ‘‘ In 
reality, ” says De Easily, “ the cost this right involves is more than 
recouped by the workers’ subscriptions to the State loans which, in 
fact, are compulsory and equivalent to a cash sacrifice by each worker 
from 15 to 30 days’ wages ” (p. 379). Further, Soviet workers are so 
poor that they are often compelled to seek work during their holidays 
period (Ibid p. 379 and Yvon, p. 30.) The constant life of semi- 
poverty,” says Yvon drives the head of the family to beg permission 
to work during Ms holidays ...” ( pousse U pere de famille a implorer 
(italics Yvon’s) la permission de travaillet pendant son conge), 
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tuated since the Great War in terms of money's and how 
they have varied in terms of purchasing power. The 
Punjab has farm accounts, which are published every year, 
showing income and expenditure of holdings In several 
districts of the Province. One would be glad to obtain 
similiar information about farms in the only socialist 
country in the world. Where is this information ? 

Official publications in the Soviet Union, meant for 
propaganda abroad, and works by admireis of the Soviet 
Union, are curiously silent on the question of purchasing 
power of diflerent classes of workers in Russia. Not that 
wages are not mentioned. But they are mentioned in a 
way which will tell the reader nothing. 

For example, explaining budget revenues in 1936, 
M. Grinko, the Soviet Commissar of Finance, mentioned 
the projected increase of over 7,000,000,000 roubles in the 
wages fund and the large increase in the monetary income of 
the collective farms and collective farmers. The wages 
fund includes the wages of all workers, including the 
highest officials, the most important experts, and the 
shock-workers. An increase in the wages fund and in the 
income of collective farms and farmers does not, by itself, 
show that the proletariat, or the lower categories of work- 
ers are better off than before. The greater part of 
the increase may be appropriated by the higher-paid 
employees and officials, leaving the lower- paid woikers 
very much in the same position as before. 

The claim is made in the official History of the Communist 
Party of the Soniet Union that there is no exploitation in 
Russia and that the productive forces there are develop- 

28 Somi Union, 1936, p, 488, 
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iiig rapidly.^® But we look in vain for facts showing 
actual earnings of different categories of workers, and 
variations in real wages. Increase in the total pay-roll, 
which is duly mentioned, means nothing.^® Real wages 
may have doubled for all classes of workers, or they may 
have not. Where are the facts ? What was the money 
wage, or equivalent in money of the goods and services 
enjoyed by the lower-paid workers in, say, 1914 and in 
1926 ? What is the money wage now ? And how much 

29 History of the Communist Party ^ pp. 126-27: — The basis of the 
relations of production under the socialist system, which so far has been 
established only in the U. S. S. R., is the social ownership of the means 
of production. Here tlicie are no longer exploiters and exploited. The 
goods produced are distributed according to labour performed, on 
the principle : ‘ He who does not work, neither shall he eat.’ Here 
the mutual relations of people in the process of production are marked 
by comradely co-operation and the socialist mutual assistance of 
workers who are free from exploitation. Here the relations of pro- 
duction fully correspond to the state of productive forces, for the social 
character of the process of production is reinforced by the social 
ownership of the means of production. ^ 

“ For this reason socialist production in the U. S. S. R. knows no 
periodical crises of overproduction and their accompanying absur- 
dities. 

For this reason, the productive forces here develop at an acceler- 
ated pace, for the relations of production that correspond to them 
offer full scope for such development.” 

30 History of the Communist Party ^ p. 840 

‘‘ The spread of the Stakhanav movement and the fulfilment of 
the Second Five-Year Plan ahead of time created the conditions for 
a new rise in the standard of welfare and culture of the working 
people. 

“ During the period of the Second Five-Year Plan real wages of 
workers and office employees had more than doubled. The total 
pay-roll increased from 34,000,000,000 roubles in 1033 to 81,000,000,000 
roubles in 1937. The State social insurance fund increased from 
4,600,000,000 roubles to 5,600,000,000 roubles in the same period. In 
1937 alone, about 10,000,000,000 roubles were expended on the State 
insurance of workers and employees, on improving living conditions 
and on meeting cultural requirements, on sanatoria, health resorts, 
rest homes and on medical service*” 
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has the rouble depreciated in the interval ? Give us the 
facts, and we shall find out for ourselves whether real 
wages are doubling in Russia at the end of every five 
years, or going down, in spite of the enormous increase 
in the pay-roll, or the wages fund, from year to year. 

That the rouble has depreciated one is led to infer 
from incidental observations of travellers Between 
1926 and 1935 the purchasing power of the rupee increas- 
ed, or the rupee appreciated on account of the heavy 
fall of prices. How much exactly the lupee appreciated 
can be determined by reference to the index numbers of 
prices, and those of cost of living. 

Capitalist countiies have the courage to publish 
statistics which the Fatherland of all socialists (wisely) 
suppresses. 

The monumental work by the Webbs {Soviet Commun- 
ism) gives no information about the standard of living or 
purchasing power of the various classes of workers in 
Russia. Evidently the matter is of no importance in an 
account of the ‘ new civilization’ 1 

Pat Sloan contents himself with general observations 
on the standard of life in Russia. Neither wages nor 
prices are quoted anywhere ! It appears to him that the 
working people in Russia are “ better off than their fellow 
workers in Britain in a number of vital respects.” 

31 Sir Walter Citrine says (loc. cit), p. 104:~ 

Model makers, practically all of whom were women, were paid 
450 roubles* There w^re 1,100 employees altogether and their out- 
put last >ear was OJ million roubles. They said this was about 5| 
million at 1926 values. This, incidentally, gave me some indication 
of the extent of the depreciation of the rouble. On these figures the 
rouble in 1935 is worth only about three-fifths of what it was in 

32 Pat Sloan, loc. cit., p. 107. 
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Would British workers like to change places with Russian 
workers, given unemployment in Britain, periodic crises, 
exploitation by the bourgeoisie, and a thousand other dis- 
comforts and disadvantages ? 

There is an extremely well got-up work by twenty- 
eight of the foremost citizens of the U.S.S.R., The Soviet 
Gomes ofAge^ with a foreword by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
It contains charming photographs of new Government 
buildings, railway stations, theatres, and a specially inter- 
esting picture showing part of the share of a family of 
three on a collective farm : a man and a woman are 
standing in the midst of bags of corn. (Why give pictures 
when farm accounts would be more convincing ?). There 
is the following reference to wages in this joint-work : 

The wages of the workers are increasing annually, 
as may be seen by a comparison of the total wages fund 
for a number of years. In 1933 it was 34,000 million 
roubles ; in 1935, 86,200 million roubles ; in 1937, 82,000 
million roubles, and in 1938 it will be no less than 95,000 
million roubles. 

During the last ten years the real wages of the work- 
ing people have increased by 300 per cent. This increase 
is a result of the State regulation of Soviet and Go-oper- 
ative trade and the accompanying steady reduction in 
prices, which saved the working people a sum of 10,000 
million roubles during the past five years.’’ 

The Soviet Comes af Age^ pp. 173-74, 

W. F. Coates and Zelda Coates {From Tsardom to the Stalin C£>«- 
stUution) in a chapter of their book entitled “ What Have the Workers 
Gained mention the fail of prices ‘‘ during the last few years,** 
side by side with increasing wages. The worker was better off in 1937 
than in 1930 (p. 173). Is he better off now than in 1926-27 or in 
1913, that is before there was any Revolution? And why talk vaguely 
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The wages fund again ! Evidently it is a crime in 
Russia to discuss changes in individual rates of wages. The 
lot of the individual worker depends on the increase in the 
general wages fund ! 

Real wages are stated to have increased three times 
during the past ten years. Statements by Soviet writers 
have to be taken on trust ; we may as well believe that 
real wages in Russia have increased five or ten-fold. 

Would the Soviet Government agree to an investiga- 
tion into wages and changes in the purchasing power 
of various grades of income in the Soviet Union since 
1913 by an international committee of inquiry composed 
of trained economists? Not very likely. But workers of 
the world have a right to know the truth about Russia^ 
their Fatherland. 

FALL IN REAL WAGES. 

The following statement shows the prices of seven 
foodstuffs in Russia in 1932 and in 1937, ‘Normal* 
price means the ration price. 


(roubles per kilo) 



Normal price, 
1932. 

Single price, 
1937. 

Rye bread 

0121 

0-85 

Wheat bread 

0-17.i 

1-00 

Wheat dour 

019 

2*90 

Buckwheat groats 

0-25 

i 2'60 

Wheat (grain) 

2-12 

' 7*60 

Butter 

4*66 

! 16*50 

Sugar ... 

0’95 

i 4 00 


of * the last few years, ’ Tell us exactly how prices anti wages stand » 
today as compared with 1913 or 1926, that is before the building of 
socialism began. That would give us a more accurate idea of what 
the workers have gained by the Revolution and the building of 
socialism. 

34 Hubbard, loc. cit,, p, 273, 
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In 1936 the average wage was 94 per cent higher than in 
1982 ; thus from 100 in 1982 the average wage rose to 194 
in 1982, but the cost of the seven commodities mentioned 
in the table rose from 100 to 417 (from 8'47 to 85*85R.) 
Purchasing power of the average wage, in terms of these 
commodities, fell by no less than 58 per cent, or by more 
than half. 

The rise in the prices of foodstuffs will not be felt 
much by the higher income*groups, for the greater the 
income, the smaller is the proportion of the income spent on 
food. It is just the reverse in the case of the poorer classes. 
Inquiries into working class family budgets in India 
show that about one-half of the family income is spent on 
food. The following statement is borrowed from the 
Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad* 

PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE ON THE MAIN GROUPS 


Groups. 

Ahmedabad working 
class 

Family Budgets. 

1926. 1933-36. 

Bombay 

working 

class 

Family 

Budgets, 

1932-33. 

Food 

57*90 49 31 

46*60 

Fuel and Lighting 

i 7-04 6’65 

7*11 

Clothing, Footwear and Umbrellas 

i 9*45 9T3 

7*75 

Bedding and household necessaries 

1 16 0*37 

0*13 

House rent 

11*74 10-97 

12*$i 

Miscellaneous 

12*71 23-58 

25*60 

Total 

100-00 100-00 

100 00 


35 Report on an, Enquiry into Working Classes Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad (Bombay Labour OfBcc, 1937), p. 33. 
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It is seen that in 1926 abont 58 per cent of the family 
income of Ahmedabad workers was spent on food, and in 
1969-85, 49’81 per cent as compared with 46*60 per cent 
by Bombay workers ( 1932 - 33 ). The fall in this proportion 
in Ahmedabad is a sign of the rise in the standard of 
living. 

In Russia during the N. E. P, the cost of food was 
about 50 per cent of the total wages. Since then the 
proportion has risen.^^ 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF THE AVERAGE WORKMAN’S BUDGET 

(in kopecks per month) 



1930 

1931 

Inc 

1932 

ome 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Wages of head of family at 
pro rata of persons in family 

2,675 

3,450 

4,149 

4,740 

5,995 

7,637 

For each member of family : — 

Food 

1,627 

2,142 

Expen 

2,913 

diture 

3,787 

4,004 

5,137 

Clothes and foot-wear 

473 

538 

634 

607 

799 

1,040 

Lodging 

198 

234 

238 

280 

331 

386 

Cultural needs 

65 

77 

79 

7! 

i 

90 

121 

Hygiene and medical aid 

26 

24 

37 

! 47 

62 

84 

Total 

2,389 

3,016 

3,901 

4,792 

5,286 

6,768 

Percentage expenditure on 
food 

6080/0 

62-10/0 

70*20/0 

79 * 90 / 0 ^ 

66-80/0 

67 - 30/0 








li 


U De Easily, p. 377, 
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That the proportion of the family income spent on 
food in Russia should have been as high as 67*3 per cent 
in 1935^ as compared with 49*31 per cent in Ahmedabad 
and still less in Bombay, is in itself a sufficient proof of the 
extremely low standard of living of Russian workers. 

When about two-thirds of the family income is spent 
on food, the rise in the cost of food in a proportion much 
higher than wages must mean privation and suffering. 

Hubbard concludes : While it is highly probable 
that the higher income groups in 1937 had the purchasing 
power and opportunity to buy a much larger selection of 
goods of ail sorts, and particularly of luxury articles, than 
in 1928, it is doubtful whether the real wages of the lower 
paid wage earners enabled them to increase their con- 
sumption of the necessities of life, let alone of luxuries. 

Hubbard's conclusion is confirmed by the independ- 
ent testimony of others. 

Comrade Yvon thus computes the purchasing power 
of money-wages in terms of rye-bread.^® 



Monthly salary 
of an average 
worker in roubles. 

Price of a kilo- 
gramme of lye- 
bread in roubles. 

Monthly pur- 
chasing power of 
the salary in 
terms of rye- 
bread. Kgs. 

Pre-war 

30 

0*05 

600 

1925-27 

100 

0125 

800 

1933 

130 1 

0-30 

430 

1934 

150 

0-60 

300 

1935 

170 

1-00 

170 

1936 

190 

0-85 

225 

1937 

220 

0'86 

260 


38 Yvon, p. 24. 
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Comrade Yvon explains that the price of wheaten 
bread is about double that of rye-bread. The shape of 
the curve would not change by substituting wheaten for 
rye-bread. But rye-bread has been taken as it is most 
largely consumed by Moscow workers. The wages quoted 
are also for Moscow workers. 

It is seen that while real wages in terms of rye-bread 
rose between 1935 and lOS?, in 1937 they were much 
below those for 193 1933, 1925-27, or before the war. 

De Easily quotes the following prices 


Articles. 

(per kilogramme ™ 2'2 lbs.) 

Price in roiibles. 

Rise in 

1913 

1935-3t^ 

1935-36. 
1913 = 100 

Rye-bread 

7-3 

19 1 

201 

Buckwheat gro ats 

17‘1 

96-8 

' 666 

1 

Meat 

46 4 

171-0 

368 

Butter ... ... ' 

114-8 

1 3710 

1 

323 

Granulated sugar ... j 

29-3 

90-0 

' 307 


On an average, the prices of these live articles rose 
from 100 to B65, or a little more than 3|- times. What 
was the rise in money wages during this interval ? 

The following monthly wages in gold roubles are 
given by De Easily 

$9 Be Easily, loc. cit., p. 368. 

^ Ibid p. 372. 
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Years. 

Gold Roubles. 

Index 1913 

1013 

24*3 

100 

1924-25 ... 

43*5 

179 

1925-26 ... 

54*0 

222 

1926-27 ... 

60‘4 

218 

1934 

32 2 

182 

1935 

41-6 

171 

J93C 

50*6 

208 


We are again confronted with the remarkable fact 
that money wages of the Russian worker weie higher in 
1926-27, when the building of socialism had not yet 
begun, than in 1936, and the almost incredible fact that 
leal wages in 1986, when exploitation of man by man had 
ceased, were actually lower by more than one-third than in 
the days of capitalist exploitation, or in 1913 (208 : 865). 

These are startling facts which would require a good 
deal of explaining away. It is incomprehensible why the 
flood of propagandist iiteiature emanating from official 
sources in Moscow ignores this criticism. Are the facts 
regarding wages and prices quoted by Sir Walter Citrine, 
Hubbard, Yvon, and De Easily tiue ? If they are false, 
why does not the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
state the correct facts which would knock the bottom out 
of the critics’ case ? What is the value of genera! asser- 
tions regarding doubling and trebling of real wages in 
Russia, when the only evidence on which they are based 
is increase in the total wages fund ? 

De Easily says : ‘‘With wages of 150— -200 roubles a 
month the worker is condemned to an existence which 
holders on misery.” 


40 De Easily, p. 380. 
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Mercier and others were struck by the look of dull 
despair on the colourless faces of poorer workers {la morne 
dSsespSrmce de leur visages decolores,) Is that all that the 
Russian Revolution has achieved 9 

Ceaseless propaganda is carried on by Government to 
convince Russian workers that they live better than 
workers in capitalist countries. Information about the 
social condition of workers in other countries is withheld 
from the people."^^ But this state of things cannot go on 
for ever. 

The proletariat, if they do not know how the British 
or the French worker lives, cannot shut their eyes to the 


41 Mercier, loc. cit., p. 58. 

42 According to Mercier the Government have erected a 
barrier around Russia to keep people ignorant of economic conditions 
in capitalist countries. But ignorance and lies are also dangerous 
(P ignorance et U mensonage presentent d'ailleurs aussi leuer dangers-^ pp. 
42“43, Mercier, loc cit}. 

That the Soviet Government do carry on lying propaganda to 
deceive their workers is confirmed by others. Andrew Smith says : 
{I was a Somet Worker, p. 45): — 

** While we were conversing, the news got about that an Ameri- 
can was at the Vassil levs’ and the room was very quickly crowded 
with other workers, who fired numerous questions at me about con- 
ditions in America : 

“ How do the workers live in the United States ? Do they live as 
we do? Are the posters showing the starvation and hunger in 
America true to life ? What about the hunger-marches ? How 
strong k the American Communist Party ? When will there be a 
revolution in the United States ? 

I told them there were many unemployed in America and 
many^ living on relief. But when I explained that my wife and I 
lived in a six-room house, with a white tiled bathroom, shower and 
toilet of our^ own, a radio and automobile, they gasped in amaze- 
ment, especially when I told them that many workers lived this 
way.^* 
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higlier standard of living of the privileged classes of 
their own country. 

Is this society Marxian ? Marxism does not exclude 
poverty for all. But it is inconsistent with privilege, class 
distinctions, and the domination of class by class. 

43 The contrast between the style of living of different classes 
has been described by many who speak with intimate knowledge of 
Soviet Russia, One example will be sufficient. Andrew Smith says 
(loc. cit. pp. 45-47} 

Vassiiiev and his wife lived in a room about twenty or twenty- 
live feet square. There were six beds in the room to accommodate the 
couple and four other tenants who lived in the room. The furniture 
was very scant, including a few chairs, a table and a chiffonier. For 
want of space a number of coats and dresses hung on the walls. They 
had no radio or pictures. . . , 

“ Compare this picture with what I saw elsewhere. One day a 
friend of mine, who worked in a Gay Payoo factory, asked me to visit 
him in an apartment house restricted to Gay Payoo officials. The Gay 
Payoo has its own plants worked exclusively by prison labour under 
the supervision of experts, technicians and guards. In the course of a 
number of visits, I was invited into the home of one of the leading Gay 
Payoo officials living in the same house. He wanted to talk to me 
about the United States. 

I was led into a gorgeous seven-room apartment equipped with 
its own kitchen and individual bathroom, with elevator service, 
telephones, steam heat, hot and cold water. My host lived there with 
his wife and two maid servants. The couple had no children. The 
apartment consisted of a salon, or sitting-room, a dining-room, two 
master bedrooms and one bedroom for the two servants, an office or 
workroom for the master of the house, a room Ibr card-playing and 
dancing and a summer porch. The apartment was sumptuously furnish- 
ed with thickly upholstered chairs, soft couches and expensive antiques* 
Scattered throughout the suite were small, hand-covered tables covered 
with beautifully coloured mosaics made ol rare Ural stone. The parquet 
floors and the wails were covered with thick, hand-woven Oriental 
rugs. In odd corners one could see rich knick-knacks consisting of 
jewel boxes made of seashells, vases, hand-carved ash trays and 
Oriental bric-a..brac. From the ceiling in each room hung a heavy 
crystal chandelier. These were supplemented by more modern floor 
lamps, with cut-glass and silk-shades. I'he couple possessed a radio of 
Russian manufacture and a German phonograph. On the floors of the 
master bedrooms were thick white bear-skins. Rich Russian hand- 
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HOW THE GERMAN WORKER LIVES. 

Indian Marxists particularly, and socialist leaders 
generally, not excluding Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, speak 
of Hitler with undisguised hostility and contempt. But 
Hitler has done at least as much for the German worker 
as Stalin for the Russian worker. Unfortunately, while 
India is inundated with Russian propaganda (and the 
average socialist in India reads nothing but propagandist 

made draperies hung about the walls to complete the picture. It was 
the most luxurious apartment I had e\ er seen, richer even than the 
apartment of the wealthy businessman in Pittsburgh for whom my 
wife had worked as a cook. 

I found the lady of the house reclining in a soft easy chair in the 
sitting-room, reading a magazine. She held a gold tipped cigarette in 
her soft white lingers. 1 could see her highly rouged huger nails. She 
had liot spared either lipstick or rouge in making hersell ready for the 
occasion and her eyebrows were carefully plucked in the most up-to- 
date manner. Her bleached hair was permanently waved a la mode* 

Glad in a heavy, dark silk dress, cut very low, she wore silk stock- 
ings and liigh-heeied shoes to match Occasionally she glanced at 
her imported gold wrist watch and toyed with her pearl necklace. 
Heavy gold earrings hung almost to her shoulders. Her fingers were 
heavily ringed. Altogether, by her appearance and manners, she look- 
ed to me like a prostitute. 

We were served in the brilliantly lighted dining-room with 
delicacies which I had not seen in the Soviet Union. There was real 
tea, served in delicate Oriental cups, and poured from an enormous 
steaming silver samovar. The knives, forks and spoons were apparently 
relics of the treasures of the defunct Russian aristocracy. There was a 
special silver service for each course. We had white bread, butter, 
caviare, cheese, fresh radishes, salami, fish, fresh fruit, apples, pears, 
raspberry compote, delicious Russian candies and pastry, and cognac 
of the most ancient vintage. 

In the course of the repast, my hostess consumed a most generous 
portion of the cognac. She began to laugh hysterically and talk in 
loud tones. As we left the house after our visit, I remarked sarcastic- 
ally to my friend s 

* And this is what the Russian workers have to slave for. And 
they call this a workers^ country.’ 

**‘This is nothing,’ my friend replied; ‘you ought to see what 
goes on when they throw one of their Gay Payoo parties.’ ” 
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literature produced in Russia or by British socialists), very 
little infomiatioE is available about economic conditions 
in Germany. Every one, however, knows that Hitler has 
annexed Austria and Czechoslovakia, and is preparing to 
fight Russia, That is enough to condemn Flitler and 
National Socialism. We are not concerned with the 
foreign policy of Hitler’s Government, It has, perhaps, 
its justification in the attempt to humiliate a great people 
through the infamous treaty of Versailles. What interests 
us here is the success of national socialist planning in 
solving the problem of unemployment and in raising the 
real income of the German worker. 

Unemployment is no longer a seiious problem in 
Germany and real wages of the German worker were 
higher in 1937 than in 1933. 


44 G. W. Guillebaud in The Economic Recovery of Germany 
(Macmillan 1939, page 101) sa)s: — 

**By the autumn of 1936 the success of the First Four-* Year Plan 
was no longer in doubt. Unemployment had ceased to be a serious 
problem and there was practically full employment in the building and 
engineering industries. The national income was rising steadily, and, 
allowing for the fall in prices, had reached the level of the boom year 
of 1928 ; industry and the banking system were fully liquid, and sav- 
ings were coming forward increasingly in the capital market. Thus the 
economic circuit had been closed and the seemingly hazardous policy 
which was embarked on in 1932-33 had been vindicated by the result. 
Initially, the State orders provided the demand for work at a time 
when effective demand was almost paralysed and savings in the 
aggregate were non-existent; the Reichsbank supplied the money 
funds needed for investment ; investment drew the unemployed into 
work ; and work created the incomes, and therewith the savings, out of 
which the short-term indebtedness previously incurred was able to be 
carried and, in a certain measure, to be funded. The scepticism of the 
outside world, which, almost without exception, had refused to believe 
in the possibility of the German experiment succeeding, was proved to 
be unjustified. Recovery was no longer on paper ; it was there for 
everybody to see/* 
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The German Government, unlike the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat in the Soviet Union, have the courage to 
publish full information about prices, wages and the cost 
of living. In their fight with Communism they assign 
a different role to statistics than that conferred on statistics 
by Stalin in his fight against capitalism. 

The general cost of living index number (food, 
housing, heating and lighting, clothing and miscellaneous) 
fell from 151*7 in 1928 (1913-14=100) to 125*5 in March, 
1988, the fall in the cost of food being from 153*0 in 1928 
to r2‘^*3 in March, 1938 

Weekly earnings in various industries in 1937 are 


given below 

R. M, 

Metal working industries 

... 49*28 

Chemical 

... 49*78 

Book-printing 

... 59-86 

Skilled linotype operators on night duty 

... 110-00 

Linen industry (male assistants) 

... 20-00 

Linen industry (female assistants) ... 

... 14*50 

Book-binding (skilled females) 

... 27*70 

Ail industries (skilled and semi-skilled males) 

... 43*70 

„ „ (male assistants) 

... 33*50 

„ „ (female workers) 

... 21*80 

General average (males and females) 

... 36*30 


These are gross wages. Deductions for social insur- 
ance, in taxes, subscriptions, etc., are estimated at 15 to 20 
per cent of the gross wage. For all workers, then, while 
the average gross wage at the end of 1937 was 36*3 R.M. 
per week, the average net wage, after all deductions, was 
29 R.M, 

Guillebaud thus calculates the average real wage 

45 Guillebaud, loc. cit., p* 187. 46 Ibid. p. 190. 
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(before deduction of taxation and insurance contributions, 
etc,) of the German industrial wage-earner : — 
July-Decembcr 1982=100. 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Average weekly real 

earnings ... ... 106*7 111*4 114*2 117*7 1218 

Average hourly real 

earnings ... ... 104 4 104*9 106*3 107*2 108 9 

It is seen that as compared with 1932 the weekly real 
earnings of the German industrial worker in 19,87 rose by 
a little more than one-fifth. While we in India curse 
Hitler, the German worker has reasons to be grateful to 
Hitler and National Socialism for improvement in his 
material condition. 

For purposes of comparison, says Guillebaud, 20 R.M. 
should be taken as equal to ;;^1, though the officially 
quoted rate is 12 R.M. = l/(. I R.M. is thus equal to Is, 
A weekly net wage of 29 R.M. is equal to a monthly wage 
of llBi; the average wage in Russia, including one-third 
socialised wage, and making no deductions on account of 
taxation, subscriptions, monthly loan to Government, etc. 
is 333 R., equal to 83,?. at Bd. to the rouble. The difference 
between the purchasing power of the German and the 
Russian worker is actually greater than is indicated by 
the proportion 116: 83. As for the German worker, net 
wages should be taken in the case of the Russian worker ; 
the average wage in roubles is thus reduced from 250 R. to 
200 R. Then, a considerable portion of the socialised 
wage is purely fictitious — the real socialised wage is not 
one-third of 260 R., or 83 R., but probably about half of 
this — say 45 R. (strictly speaking, we should leave out the 

47 Guillebaud, loc. cit,, pp, 190-91. 
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socialised wage altogether, since we are ignoring the social 
benefits enjoyed by the German worker). Erring in 
favour of the Russian worker, we find that his average 
wage is 245 R.,or 6 I 5 *. a month as compared with the 
German’s 116^'. Roughly the purchasing power of the 
average German worker under national socialism is twice 
as great as that of the average worker in Russia under 
socialism or ® communism.’ 

If the Soviet Union is proud of her achievements 
in raising the level of national well-being, National 
Socialist Germany, it would seem, has not much to be 
ashamed of either 1 


PIECE-WAGES 

We return to Marxism in Russia, or Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. 

Productivity of labour in Russia has rapidly increas- 
ed since 1935. This is due to three factors : — (i) the 
re-introduction of a money economy, (ii) piece-wages, and 
(m) the Stakhanov movement. These three factors are 
mutually interacting. Piece-wages would lose much of 
their incentive if goods were sold at different prices to 
different classes of consumers ; and the Stakhanov 
movement could not have developed without the stimulus 
of piece-wages. 

When prices are the same for all classes of workers, 
and when wages are paid in money alone and increase 
progressively with the productivity of the worker, the 
stimulus of material gain will cause the worker to exert 
himself to the utmost. 

And the Soviet worker is working harder than ever 
before. The effect of money wages, combined with 
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progressive piece-rates, has been electrical. 

Molotov (Chairman of the Council of People^s Com* 
missars) said on January 10th, 1936: The interest of the 
workers in increasing their wages was of no little import- 
ance in the development of the Stakhanov movement, 
and in fact the earnings of the Stakhanovites began to 
attain record proportions.” 

A woman weaver, E. V, Vinogradova, earned 216 
roubles a month when she worked on 26 looms. After 
joining the Stakhanov movement she took on 100 looms, 
and after that 144 looms'*^- Very soon we were invited to 
attend the conference of Stakhanovites of Industry and 
Transport. There in the presence of Comrade Stalin, I 
promised to take on 208 looms. I have fulfilled my pro- 
mise (loud applause). I am now tending 216 looms.”*^^ 
She earned 1,185 roubles a month, or more than five 
times what she earned before. 


48 Soviet Union^ 1936, p. 68. 

•'^Accounts of record outputs attained by individual Stakhanovite 
workers are very often exaggerated. Stories are told of Stakhanovite 
brick-layers who laid from 10,000 to 25,000 bricks in a single shift of 7 
hours, or say about one brick per second. According to Sir Walter 
Citrine, a British brick-layer who laid from 600 to 700 bricks a day, 
would give eminent satisfaction, Russian workers, who can turn out 
10 to 25 times as much work of the same quality in the same time 
under the same conditions must be supermen. They are a myth. 

Or take the woman weaver, Vinogradova, who was tending 216 
looms in 1936 according to her own statement in a public meeting, 
which no one contradicted. Sir Walter Citrine tells us that not long 
ago a serious wages dispute arose in Lancashire over the employers’ 
insistence that workers should operate 8 looms {/ Search for the Truth in 
Russia^ p. 403 ). And Vinogradova actually tended 216 looms! 
Are these looms toy looms? Or do threads never break in a 
socialist economy ? Without assistance it is impossible for a single 
weaver to tend 216 automatic looms, unless he or she possesses many 
pairs of eyes, arms and legs. 

49 Soviet Union^ 1936, p. 724, 
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In the month of August, 1935, before the Stakhanov 
movement, the output of coal in the Donbas amounted to 
5,500,000 tons. In December of the same year, when the 
Stakhanov movement had already developed, the output 
increased to 7,125,000 tons. In December, 1925, the 
Donbas produced 1,604,000 tons of coal in all, that is less 
the increase of output achieved by the Stakhanov 
movement in December, 1935, as compared with August 
of the same ycar.®“ 

One more example may be given to illustrate the 
wonderful effects of the monetary stimulus and progressive 
piece-rates. The supeiintendent of the First Machine 
Shop of the Stalin Diesel Works reported that on the very 
first day the Stakhanovite shift fulfilled its programme 
155 per cent, whereas formerly it used to fulfil it 46,35 
and 53 per cent.^' 

According to Molotov, in regard to the average level 
of productivity and cost of production, Russia is ‘still 
lagging considerably behind America and Europe.’®^ 
But before the introduction of the new system things 
were much worse. The ‘ chase after the rouble’ has filled 
socialist Russia with a new hope— that of overtaking and 
surpassing the foremost capitalist country in productivity. 

Even more than that. At present the principle of 
distribution is not needs of the worker but the work 
which he performs for society, and there is a considerable 
difference between the wages of mental and manual work- 
ers, The Soviet Union hopes to be able to abolish the 
distinction between mental and manual labour and to 
introduce distribution according to needs when the pro- 

fiO Soviet Union, 1936, pp. 64-5. 61 Ibid, 1936, p. 113, 52 Ibid. p. 75. 
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ductivity of the Russian worker has increased sufEciendy. 
Socialism will then be transformed into communism. 
According to Stalin, the Stakhanov movement is ' preparing 
the conditions for the transition from socialism to commu- 
nism.’^'^ Or, as Mezhaulk (Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission) puts it : The Stakhanov movement signifies 
that the process of eliminating the contrast between 
mental and physical labour is under way and that the 
universally developed individual is in the making.”^^ 

The Stakhanov movement is known by the name of 
A. G. Stakhanov, a coal-hewer of the Donetz coal-field. 

What type of men are Stakhanovites ? They are 
men, says Stalin, w^ho are able to appreciate the time 
factor in work, and who have learnt to count not only 
the minutes, but also the seconds’ 

‘ One may learn to count not only the seconds but 
fractions of a second when the rate of wages rises pro- 
gressively with the increase of output. 

The following example of the Soviet method of 
paying wages is taken from a speech by Kaganovich, 
Soviet Commissar of Railways. 

For a standard run averaging 2,100 kilometers a 
month for the railways as a whole, engine drivers receive 
22 kopeks per km. ; if they exceed the monthly standard 
run, they receive 44 kopeks for an excess up to 10 per 
cent, and 66 kopeks per km. for an excess of over 10 per 
cent. 

Exceeding the standard monthly run by over 10 per 
cent increases the standard rate of wages three-fold. 

I doubt if such progressive piece-rates are employed 

53 Soviet Union, 1936, p. 5. 54 Ibid. p. 331. 65 Ibid. p. 7. 

56 Ibid. p. 193. 
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anywhere else in tlie world. 

It is easy to understand that Russian workers are 
most interested in being transferred from the time system 
to the piece-rate system, and fiom the group or brigade 
piece-rate system to the individual piece-rate. system. The 
disadvantage of the collective group or brigade piece-rate 
system is that Stakhanovist shock workers are defrauded 
of part of their earnings for the benefit of inferior and 
negligent workers. 

Marx condemned the piece-rate system. The piece- 
wage, according to Marx, is ^ a form of wage-payment 
best suited to the capitalist system of production ’ [der 
Steueckhhn die der kapitalistischen Produktionsweise entspre* 
chendste Form de$ Arebitslohnes 

Trotsky has reason on his side when he charges the 
Soviet Union with employing the piece-work system ‘ in 
such naked and crude forms as would not be permitted 
even by reformist trade unions in bourgeois countries.® 
Trotsky, again, is not wrong in saying that when wages 
are paid according to piece-rates, ‘ the rhythm of labour 
is determined by the chase after the rouble- ’ 

In the lower phase of communism, which is socialism, 
workers are not paid according to their needs. There is 
inequality, which Marx recognized. But did Marx con- 


67 Das KapitaU Kautsky’s ed, Vol. I, p. 491 ; Kerr ed., VoL I, p, 
608 : “ From what has been shown so far, it follows that piece-wage is 
the form of wages most in harmony with the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion.*’ ^ Best suited to ’ is more literal. There is no ‘ Hamonie * or 

* Emkhng ’ in the original 

Marx’s discussion of piece-wages would be read with interest 
today. ^ Docs he say anywhere that piece-wages are a form of wages 

* most in harmony with ’ or * best suited to ’ the socialist mode of 
l^oduction ? 

68 The Revaiutim Betrayed^ pp, 83-84. 
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template the payment of wages according to piece-rates 
under socialism ? 

Marx stated his position clearly in his Critique of the 
Gotha Programme^ so clearly indeed that it is impossible 
to associate the Stakhanov system with socialism or 
Marxism. 

It is a mistake to think that under socialism the 
worker will be entitled to receive as wages his whole 
proceeds of labour. Certain necessary deductions have to 
be made from the product of labour. They are, first, 
cost of replacing worn-out capital, of new investments, 
and of reserve or insurance funds to provide against 
misadventures, disturbances through natural events, and 
so on. Secondly, deductions have to be made to meet 
the general cost of administration not appertaining to 
production, the cost of the beneficent departments of the 
State, e.g., education, public health, and of funds for those 
unable to work. What is left after these necessary 
deductions is available for distribution as wages. 

What will be the principle of distribution under 
socialism, according to Marx ? Labour. The worker 
will receive from society, with the deductions mentioned 
above, ^ exactly what he gives’ — that is, labour. The 
social working day, Marx explains, consists of the sum of 
the individuals’ hours of work. The working time of the 
individual labourer is ‘ that part of the social working 
day contributed by him, his part thereof. He receives 
from society a voucher that he has contributed such and 
such a quantity of work (after deductions from his work 
for the common fund) and draws through his voucher on 
the social storehouse as much of the means of consump- 
tion as the same quantity of work costs.’ This is an 
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exchange of ‘ equal values' — ‘ equal quantities of labour 
in one form are exchanged for equal quantities of labour 
in another foim.’ 

Earnings would be unequal — this Marx admitted. 
But still there is equality in the sense that eveiy one is 
paid according to the same standard, labour. Marx 
says: ‘^The right of the ^vodnctrs h proportional to the 
amount of labour they contribute ; the equality consists 
ill the fact that everything is measured by an equal 
measure^ labour ’’ (italics Marx’s). 

It is obvious that Marx in his Critique oj the Gotha 
Programme is thinking of distribution in the first or lower 
phase of communism in terms of labour, not in terms of 
the productivity of labour. 

Labour and the productivity of labour mean two 
different things. If I am paid according to the quantity 
of woik I turn out, productivity is the standard of pay- 
- ment. My employer is interested, not in my labour but 

its result. The piece-work system of wages is not the 
labour standard ; otherwise one will have to make the 
absurd admission that wherever in the capitalist world 
wages are paid by the piece, the Marxian labour standard 
is in operation ! 

Perhaps the reader will say : How else can we 
* measure labour except by its result ? Well, if we have 
ho other measure for labour than productivity, then the 
labour standard is pure bunkum. ^ If even in a socialist 
regime labour cannot be measured and paid for in terms 
of its intensity and duration, then socialist distribution 
* might as well be called capitalist distribution — and that 

is the ehd,of the matter. 

^ , 50 Critique of the Gotha Programme ^ p. 29. 50. Ibid, p, 30. 
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The reader will also note that Marx talks of a 
'voucher/ Lenin in his commentary on the same passage 
uses the woid ‘certificate’ In the Soviet Union no 
labour vouchers or certificates are used as means of pay- 
mentj but money. Money is also a voucher and a 
certificate, but not in the Marxian sense. 

If the reader disagrees, he may explain why Marx, in 
his Critique of the Gotha Programme, intioduces a ‘ voucher ’ 
at all and why Engels in his criticism of Herr Duehring 
talks scathingly of a money economy/^ 

He may explain why Marx and Engels did not simply 
say that in the first phase of communism everything would 
be measured by an equal measure, labour, when wages 
were paid in money according to the productivity of 
labour, the rate of wages rising progressively with increase 
in productivity. 

Marxism, evidently, is not what Marx wrote, but what 
Russia does ! 

The Taylor system is severely condemned by Russian 
economists. Taylorism transforms the worker into *’an 
automaton, into a soulless accessory to a machine / it 
causes an extraordinary tension of the nervous system, 
which results in ‘ very widespread nervous complaints 
among the working class.’ But transplant Taylorism 
to Russia, and lo and behold 1 its character immediately 
changes. The Stakhanovists produce more and more per 
hour, and per minute and per second, breaking all world 
records. And yet they feel no strain. Why? Because* 

61 Critique o J the Gotha Progiamme, p. 88. 62 Anti^Duehring, pp. 

389-41. 

63 Outline qf Pohtical Eeonomy^ by Lapidus and Ostrovityanov 
(Martin Lawrence, 1929), p. 87. 64 Ibid, p, 88. 
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they know they are the builders of socialisnij of a new 
society^ of a new civilization. They are continually count- 
ing the seconds, and their money wages per second, but 
in the interests of socialism, for the good of humanity, 
not for themselves. Socialism in Russia, or ^ Soviet Com- 
munism/ has changed human nature already ! The 
miracle is working ! 

** Piece-work under capitalism,” another Soviet 
economist explains, ‘‘is the favourite method of increasing 
the exploitation of workers by increasing the intensity of 
their labour.”^^ The same piece-work system in the 
Soviet Union has altogether a different meaning^^: — 

“The piece-work form of remuneration has an entirely 
different significance in the conditions obtaining in the 
U.S.S.R. There the worker does not sell his work to a 
class of exploiters, but uses it in enterprises which are 
the property of the proletarian State. The wage which 
the worker receives in the U.S.S.R. is a social allowance 
for labour, and is in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of the labour expended. Piece-work remunera- 
tion in the socialist economy of the Soviet Union is the 
best means of establishing conformity between the 
quantity and quality of the labour expended and the 
remuneration of the individual workman, it is a power- 
ful lever in raising the productivity of labour and in 
addition the well-being of the working class. Therefore, 
it is entirely different from piece-work under capitalism/’ 
We agree. Not only piece-work but everything is 
entirely different ’ in the Soviet economy. Ranks, privi- 
lege, bureaucracy, class-differentiation, have a meaning 

65 FoUtkal Economy^ by A. Leontiev (Martin Lawrence), p. IIS. 

66 Ibid. pp. liS-14. 
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^ entirely different ’ from that under capitalism. Even the 
starvation wages of unskilled workers, amounting to 100 — 
150 roubles (Rs. to Rs. 182) different from starva- 
tion wages in India. Why ? There is no exploitation and 
no exploiter in the Soviet Union. Poverty itself, in the 
Soviet economy, has an ‘ entirely different’ meaning from 
that under capitalism. It means prosperity, contentment, 
bliss ! 

Lapidus and Ostrovityanov tell us why it became 
necessary in the Soviet Union to ensure that the very 
forms of wages should incite workers to increased dili- 
gence, and continue : — 

Obviously, in distinction from the capitalist system 
these measures are of a temporary character in Soviet 
Russia ; as the socialist consciousness of the worker is 
developed and as the old individualist outlook is outlived, 
both piece-work and the compulsory minimum standard 
will become unnecessary/’ 

They will become unnecessary when the individualist 
outlook which piece-work payment engenders and develops 
has prepared the way for Communism ! Individualist out- 
look in Russia has also acquired a meaning ‘ entirely 
different from that under capitalism. In capitalist coun- 
tries, the individualist outlook is the very antithesis of com- 
munism, In Russia, it is the twin-brother of communism ! 
The more intensively the Stakhanovists live unto them- 
selves, the more money they earn and the more wealth they 
accumulate, the nearer will the Soviet Union approach 
the ideal society of Marx. It is wonderful I Who can say, 
after this, that Marxism is dead ? Marxism lives — in Russia! 

67 Lapidus and Ostrovityanov, ioc. cit., pp. 132-33, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

Like Marxian Socialism Mndian Socialism’ is also 
founded on a dialectic. It is not a dialectic of my own, 
but that of Malthus and Darwin, or the dialectic of the 
universal struggle for existence. 

The dialectic of the struggle for existence is essentially 
different from the dialectic of the class-struggle. ‘ Indian 
Socialism/ recognizing the struggle for existence, must 
absolutely and utterly repudiate the whole ideology arising 
out of the conversion of money into capital, or the 
ridiculous passage of quantity into quality, and the 
dictatorship of the proietaiiat ending in the ^withering 
away’ of the State, or the still more ridiculous negation of 
the negation. 

The struggle for existence explains many a riddle. 

It explains why Russia, claiming to follow Marx, has 
forgotten the world revolution h 

1 The U.S.S.R., which is the cradle of the revolutionary 
struggle ail over the world ” (New Data for Leninas Imperialism^ by 
Varga and Mendelssohn, Lawrence and Wishart, 1939, p. 301), is will- 
ing to live on terms of peace with capitalism, and even with Fascism, 
if only Fascism would let the U.S.S.R, alone Expression to this 
laudable sentiment was thus given by Maxim Litvinov, the Peoples 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. in a speech delivered 
on November 28th, 1936, at the extraordinary eighth Congress of 
Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 

^ In becoming the bulwark of democracy and freedom, the Soviet 
Union does not, however, call for the creation of an international bloc 
to stri^gle against Fascism, which rejects democracy and freedom. We, 
as a State, are not concerned with the internal Fascist regime of 
this or that country. Our collaboration with other countries and 
our participation in the League of Nations are based on the prin- 
ciple of the peaceful co-existence of two systems— the socialist and 
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It explains why there is no withering away of the 
State in Russia, in spile of the Russian claim that socialism 
has been achieved. 

It explains the rise of Fascism, and why Fascist coun- 
tries want war, when France wants Peace, when Britain 
wants Peace, and when the Soviet Union wants nothing 
but Peace ! Peace !! Peace !!! ^. 

the capitalist— and we consider that the latter includes the Fascist 
system. But Fascism is now ceasing to be an internal aifair of the 
countries which preach it. . . . 

“ However, we are not in the least intimidated by this foreign 
activity of Fascism. It represents a real and a great danger for 
other coiintiies, for their very existence, but not lor us. We can 
easily cope with it on Soviet territoiy — (applause) — with our own 
forces, and we are not going to ask for foreign assistance to combat 
it or conclude international alliances and agreements for this pur* 
pose. (Laughter and applause.)’’ 

(Ai^ainst Aggressions by Maxim Litvinov, London Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1939, pp. 63-04.) 

2 Thus Maxim Litvinov : (Ibid, p, 78): — 

The Soviet Union sees no grounds for changing her policy, 
which was, is, and will be a policy for peace. (Prolonged applause.) 
She wants this peace for herself and for other nations and, therefore, 
offered them her co-operation. She expects^ not mere words about 
peace from others, but actions in organizing this peace. 

“ The Soviet Union, however, does not beg to be invited to any 
unions, and blocs, any combinations. She will calmly let other 
States weigh and evaluate the advantages which can foe derived for 
peace from close co-operation with the Soviet Union, and under- 
stand that the Soviet Union can give more than receive. (Applause.)^* 

From the applause with which the Soviet audience greeted their 
Commissar’s longing for peace, it may be inferred that the Bolsheviks 
share that longing. On another occasion Maxim Litvinov said : 

In the roll-call of States which are interested in the preservation 
and consolidation of peace, its [Soviet State’s] reply is always ‘ Pre- 
sent ’ I ” (Ibid, p, 17j, 

The ‘ base of the world revolution ’ answers ‘ Present ’ I Shades 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin, shout ‘Hallelujah’ in Heaven. The 
world revolution is near at hand 1 
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It explains why the idea of a world socialist economy 
will never take practical shape, although all the contradic- 
tions of capitalism may be resolved in such an economy. 

It explains why there will never be an international 
civil war, why workers of the world will never unite, why 
British and French labour will fight shoulder to shoulder 
with their bourgeoisies in defence of their Empires, and why 
even the Soviet Government will fight to the last rather 
than give up a foot of their territory 

It explains why the non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, 
as that of Lenin, is a joke. 

It explains all the great wars of the past that have 
made history, and the present political situation which is 
driving Europe toward war. 

The struggle for existence finally explains Imperial- 
ism, both ancient and modern. 

What is meant by the struggle for existence ? 

It is a biological conception. 

There is incessant struggle in nature and this struggle, 
in the case of the animal kingdom, is very often of an 
extremely violent and deadly character. Its chief result 
is the elimination of the weak and survival of the fittest. 


3 In the concluding portion of his speech at a meeting of the 
electors of the Petrograd and Vassily Ostrov Districts of Leningrad, 
on November 27th, 1937, Maxim Litvinov said (Ibid.p. 108):— 

** They know that the defensive capacity of the Soviet Union 
does not depend on international combinations, but is grounded 
on the^ unfailing, growing power of the Red Army, Red Navy and 
Red Air Force. They know that our leader^ Comrade Stalin, in 
his numerous cares for the proper functioning of the whole State 
machine, devotes most attention to questions of defence, to the 
questions of defending every foot of our ground, which no one 
must or can take from us. (Applause.)** 
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The organism fittest to survive is the organism which, in 
view of the conditions under which the struggle for 
existence is carried on, possesses the adaptations 
most favourable to victory. These adaptations may 
consist in the sharpest teeth and claws or the greatest 
cunning. 

There is no exception to the ruie,^’ wrote Charles 
Darwin, that every organic being naturally increases at 
so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, the earth would soon 
be covered by the progeny of a single pair.” Over-produc- 
tion is a law of nature. An example given by Darwin 
may be quoted here. In the case of the elephant, the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, Darwin calculated 
that the progeny of a single pair would number 19 millions 
in 740 to 750 years, assuming that the elephant begins 
breeding when 30 years old and goes on breeding till 90 
years old, bringing forth six young in sixty years. A more 
striking example is furnished by oysters. Oysters 
commonly produce 16,000,000 eggs (some fishes 
even more). It has been calculated that if all the 
pfogeny of one oyster survived and multiplied, their 
number until there were great great grand-children, would 
be 66,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, and 
the heap of shells would be eight times the size of the 
earth. 

Such being the natural law of over-production, 
slaughter on an immense scale is necessarily also a law of 
nature. In the case of plants, the struggle for existence 
goes on passively ; between animals it is both passive 
and active* When different animals seek the same food, 
and the supply is insuflScient, a merciless war of destruc- 
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tioB, very often of tooth and daw, ensues, and the losers 
die out or change their mode of life. 

Man, as part of organic nature, is subject to the law 
of over-production. 

The population of Germany increased from 35*4 
millions in 1850 to 64*9 millions in 1910, the annual rate 
of increase being 1*019 per cent. In the same period the 
population oi England and Wales increased from 18*0 
millions to 36*1 millions and that of Russia from 61*0 
millions to 130 8 millions. The annual rate of increase 
during 60 years in England and Wales was 1*17 per cent 
and in Russia 1*28 per cent. 

If we assume that 1*0 per cent is a normal rate of 
increase for a people (between 1921 and 1931 Indian 
population increased at the annual rate of 1*02 per cent), 
then population must double at the end of every 70 years 
in the absence of checks, positive or preventive. 

Assume now that population is increasing steadily at 
the rate of 1 per cent per annum in India and Russia. 
Russiawould reach a total of 2, 000, 000 ,000 (world popu- 
lation in 1931) in 255 years, and India in 175 years. If the 
Russian rate of increase was 1*28 per cent per annum, what 
it has been in the past, the population of Russia would 
equal the total world population in 1931 in 198 
years. 

Are we joking ? No. Even Russia could not main- 
tain her present rate of increase for 200 years. And 
actually, taking long periods into consideration, the 
population of India does not increase rapidly. Between 
1870 and 1930, the rate of growth in India was slowest as 
compared with the leading countries of Europe^ France 
alone excepted. 
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But our population does tend to increase rapidly. 
That the growth of numbers is cut short in alternate 
decades by famines and epidemics is not a contradiction 
of the Malthusian law, but its confirmation. 

Both in Italy and Japan population is increasing at 
the rate of|l per cent per annum. Growing numbers require 
more food and material requisites of well-being. And they 
want more living room, more land. 

Their territory being restricted, why do not Germany, 
Italy and Japan restrict the growth of numbeis ? Well, if 
the Russians obey God*s commandment : * Be fruitful and 
multiply’, why not Germans, Japanese and Italians ? In 
certain countries, as in India and Japan, voluntary 
limitation of births is easier to preach than to practise. 
True, the Fascist countiies have no room for expansion. 
But they can create it at the cost of the ‘ haves. ’ Is it a 
dispensation of God that three-fifths of the entire land 
surface of the globe shall be the monopoly of Russia, 
France and Britain ? 

ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE OVER- POPULATION 

Now I know what the reader is going to say : Man 
is not like plants and other animals. ‘ An abstract law 
of population exists for plants and animals only, and 
only in so far as man has not interfered with them.® ^ 

This is not true. The law of over-production has 
precisely the same meaning in the case of man as in that 
of plants and the lower animals. The fact that ‘ animals 
are at most gaiherers whilst men are producers"'^ does not 

4 CapitaU VoL I, Kerr ed., p. 693. 

5 Engels’ letter to Lavrov. Engels refers to Darwin as ‘ a so-call- 
ed natural scientist’— the all-wise Engels ! Read Darwin ^ and then 
Herr Engels— it is Eke watching the antics of a clown in a circus after 
the exit of the artist. 
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make any vital difference. 

Marx’s own law of over-population, based on the 
progressive decline in the variable constituent of capital 
as capitalist accumulation proceeds, is no law of over- 
population. At best Marx has explained how unemploy- 
ment in industrial countries increases and decreases* 
Over-population in the Marxian sense constantly appears 
and constantly disappears with the worsening and im- 
provement of conjuncture respectively. This conception 
of fluctuating over and under-population has nothing to 
do with the growing pressure on the means of subsistence 
in the absolute sense with the growth of numbers. 

Let us first take the world as a whole, though it 
is not our business to solve world problems — we are 
concerned solely with India. Should the total world 
population continue to increase at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum, it is certain that at the end of a few hundred 
years serious pressure would begin to be felt on world’s 
resources in the matter of food, even in the narrowest 
interpretation of the term. 

But it is idle to calculate the future growth of world 
population in relation to world food supply. What is 
pertinent to our enquiry is the natural resources of parti- 
cular countries in relation to their numbers. 

These resources, in particular cases, Italy, 

Germany and Japan are inadequate. They cannot sup- 
port growing numbers without a lowering of the standard 
of living of large masses of people. 

The difHculty cannot be solved by a change of econo- 
mic system. Socialism cannot transform the mountainous 
area of Japan, for example, into smiling fields of corn. 

In answer it is often vaguely stated that scientific 
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development of resources in a socialist economy \dll 
increase productive power a hundred-fold or a thousand- 
fold. It is not realized that in the matter of food and 
raw materials, nature is still master. 

Plants require space. An indefinite number of 
plants cannot grow in a given area, 

A single wheat plant cannot bear an indefinite num- 
ber of ears of corn. The weight of the corn will prevent 
the plant from standing upright. It is possible to increase 
the yield of corn without causing an over-luxuriant 
growth of stem and leaf, but not to an unlimited extent. 

Plant growth depends on the elements of nutrition 
which the plant can draw from the soil. The soil of a 
country may be naturally deficient in some elements. 

Increased knowledge has made the control of ' soil 
reaction’ increasingly scientific, but the time will probably 
never come when the use of chemical fertilizers would 
supply any deficiency in the chemical constituents of the 
soil to any extent. 

Nor is it possible to hope that the difficulty may be 
met by synthetic food. Vitamins may be made syntheti- 
cally but not proteins. Measures for the increase of food 
production, which are of any value from the practical 
point of view, ^ are essentially limited.’ 

More milk may be obtained from a cow and more 
eggs from a hen. But in this matter also ‘ the victory is 
still with nature.’ 

That is the verdict of men of science, who are com- 
petent to deliver judgment Of course we may dream 

6 See, for example, Unsolved Problems of Science^ by A. W. Haslett 
(G, Bell, 1935}, pp. m-m. 
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of a state of things in which synthetic food in the form of 
a tiny pill swallowed in the morning, and another pill 
swallowed in the evening, will provide all the nutrition 
that the human body requires: we may dream of a society 
in which not only necessities but articles of comfort and 
luxury will be produced in such abundance that every 
one will have the finest cigars to smoke, the choicest 
wines to drink, the most powerful and luxurious cars to 
go about ixiy etc. etc. All that is utopia, far, far, removed 
from reality. At present, in the given stage of scientific 
knowledge, no conceivable change in the ‘ mode of pro- 
duction ’ will enable the Japanese to maintain their 
present standard of living if they were driven out of 
territories outside Japan which they have seized. If 
population continues to increase, they will seek room for 
expansion wherever they can find it — chiefly in the thinly- 
peopled parts of the globe. It is in their interest to do 
so. Obviously it is not in the interest of their victims. 
That is why there are wars. Force decides who shall 
stay and survive. To preach sermons on non-violence, 
to express indignation and horror at unprovoked acts of 
aggression is pointless. The whole process of survival 
of the fittest throughout nature is horribly cruel. 

Our case is different. Our whole philosophy of life 
is and has been based during the past thousand years 
on akimsa* Such people do not deserve to live. The 
Hindu would have disappeared from the face of the earth 
long ago but for the fact that our conquerors through 
the ages, moved by pity and self interest, did not extermi- 
nate us. They let us live. And we lived and multiplied, 
and we live and multiply and carry on a dishonoured, 
despised existence which is worse than extinction. 
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We may be proud of our philosophy of life and our 
political status, but what right have we, slaves, to blame 
Japan, Italy and Germany, for thinking and acting 
differently ? A virile people cramped for room, will 
expand. And woe to the weak ! This is the Law of 
Nature. The ‘ haves ’ call it barbarism. But for * have- 
nots/ expansion is an economic necessity — it is a means of 
leading a civilized, comfortable, cultured life. Compare, 
for example, the general standard of knowledge, intelli- 
gence, culture and comfort in England with that in India. 
The total revenue of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in India is considerably less than the annual cost 
of the social services alone in England. The English- 
man’s prosperity is due to his Empire. Take away the 
colonies and dependencies from England, reduce England 
to the status of an island kingdom as she was 350 years 
ago, and England will become poor again. Socialism will 
not win markets for England abroad or create foreign 
investments, the income from which adds strength to her 
balance of payments. 

IMPERIALISM AS THE HIGHEST STAGE OF CAPITALISM 
This view of expansion, war, conquest and imperial- 
ism is based on imperious necessity having its roots in the 
growth of numbers. But there is also another explana- 
tion of imperialism in terms of the mode of produc- 
tion.’ Viewed from the Marxian angle imperialism is 
the highest stage of capitalism. 

The secrets of the capitalist mode of production were 
revealed by Marx and Engels, but both passed away 
before the rise of the monopolistic period of capitalism. 
Lenin carried forward the work of Marx and Engels. He 
did not discover any new principles nor did he abolish any 
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of the old principles of Marxism. But he developed 
Marxian dialectic and extended its sphere. According to 
Stalin, Lenin made a fundamentai Marxian analysis of 
imperialism as the final phase of capitalism ; he exposed 
its ulcers and the conditions of its inevitable doom.^' 
Leninism is Marxism in the epoch of imperialism and 
proletarian revolutions.” ^ 

The economies of large-scale production, both 
external and internal are well known. They arise from the 
use of machinery in production. Modern capitalism has 
created large-scale enterprise. As capitalism grows the 
size of the business unit tends to increase. This is now as 
true of agriculture as of manufacture. Marx and Engels 
did not live to see the revolution in agricultural methods 
which the use of machinery has brought. It began when 
Lenin was living, but in 1916, in which year Lenin wrote 
his book, Imperialism the Highest Stage of Capitalism^ 
the use of agricultural machinery was very much restricted 
even in the United States, the country which invented 
agricultural machines. 

The growth in the size of the business unit leads to 
concentration in production. This takes the shape of 
huge kartels and trusts which dominate production. 
Small businesses are not completely crushed out, but they 
are of ever-decreasing significance. A tendency towards 
monopoly undoubtedly exists. Concentration affects 
banks as well. In the place of small independent banks, 
huge banking corporations arise with numerous branches. 
The bank capital of the country tends to be concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands — the reader will be reminded of 
the Big Five” in England. There is at the same time 

7 Lminism, by J, Stalin, Vol. 11, pp. 43-4. 
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the merging of merchant capital and industrial capital 
with bank capital. Finance capital is thus created. 
Finance capital, under the control of a microscopic 
minority of the population, is ever seeking fresh avenues 
of profitable employment, both at home and abroad. 
Creditor nations earn a very considerable income from 
foreign investments. 

Before the Great War the chief creditor nations were 
England and France, and of less importance, Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland. The leading creditor nation 
now is the United States, followed closely by England and, 
at a respectable distance, by France and Holland. 

The export of capital plays an important part in 
developing the resources of colonial countries. British 
capital invested in India exceeds Rs. 1,000 crores. Enor- 
mous sums will be invested by Italy in Abyssinia to 
improve means of communication and transportation and 
to encourage the production of food and raw materials, 
which investment, in course of time, will become a source 
of income to Italy. 

Capitalists of different countries combine to exploit 
the world market. Gut-throat competition among different 
national trusts and kartels is followed by the formation 
of international monopolies, or agreements regarding the 
control of output, prices and the division of the world 
market. 

We are now in a position to understand the essential 
features of imperialism as defined by Lenin, 

“ (1) The concentration of production and capital 
developed to such a stage that it creates monopolies which 
play a decisive role in economic life. 
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I ‘*(2) The merging of bank capital with industrial 

I capital and the creation, on the basis of ^finance capital’, 

I of a financial oligarchy. 

I (B) The export of capital, which has become ex- 

I tremely important, as distinguished from the export of 

i commodities. 

] (4) The foi'mation of international capitalist mono- 

polies which share the world among themselves. 

I (5) The territorial division of the whole world 

among the greatest capitalist powers is completed.” ® 

The territorial division of the world among the 
} greatest capitalist powers is completed, but it is not final. 

^ Imperialist wars cause redistribution of territory. Such 

I was the result of the Great War. It is not unlikely that 

I the next few years will witness important colonial 

' readjustments. 

. This explanation of imperialism rests entirely on the 

J ‘mode of production ’ — the emergence of finance capital, 

the formation of international monopolies, and the light 
I for markets which results in war and conquest, all have 

I their origin in the ‘ mode of production.’ 

^ The causes of imperialism are still economic, but um 

' I connected with the tendency of population to increase 

more rapidly than the means of subsistence. Throughout 
1 the discussion of imperialism by Lenin there is not a 

1 single reierence to the Darwinian struggle for existence, or 

I that ^ Master in Plagiarism/ Parson Maithus. 

I Imperialism viewed as the highest stage of capitalism 

^ I leads to war. But why? The explanation is in terms of 

1 the class-struggle, not in those of the struggle for existence. 

I B Lmin^s Selected Works oh V, p, SI. 
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As accumulation proceeds, the worker grows poorer in the 
absolute sense. His purchasing power therefore continu- 
ally decreases. But productive power is constantly 
increasing. More and more goods are produced, which 
can be disposed of at a profit only in foreign markets^ 
where capitalism is less developed. It may seem as if the 
search for markets is a purely economic enterprise, but 
political control or power makes commercial profits secure. 
Conquest creates spheres of influence ; it gives the con- 
queror a privileged position in the conquered territory, 
even if trade rivals are allowed to compete. Trade 
follows the flag. 

Lenin had his differences with Kautsky, and he goes 
for Kautsky in his characteristic manner. Kautsky had 
ventured to define imperialism as ^ a product of highly 
developed industrial capitalism,* and to lay emphasis on 
the striving of industrial capitalists to ^ annex increasingly 
big agrarian regions’. Kaustky’s definition was not only 
wrong, said Lenin, but ‘ un-Marxian.’ Kautsky’s views 
ran counter to Marxism ‘ all along the line ‘ The charac- 
teristic feature of imperialism,’ Lenin insists, ris noi 
industrial capital, finance capital.’ ^ Puerile w^ar of 
words ! The characteristic feature of imperialism is 
neither industrial nor finance capital, but expansion deter- 
mined by imperious economic necessity, which would 
remain even if both industrial and finance capital com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Let the State in England take over all capital, mer- 
chant as well as bank capital. Let the State take over all 


9 See Lenin’s Selected Works, Vol. V, or Mm Data for Leninas Impe‘ 
rialism^ by Varga and Mendelssohn, p. 198. 
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trusts, combinations, kartels and other industrial enter- 
prises. Let the export of British capital cease. Britain^ 
as a socialist State, we further assume, takes no part in the 
formation of capitalist monopolies which share the world 
among themselves, and, finally, Britain grants indepen- 
dence or puma swaraj to all her colonies and dependencies. 
All the five stages of highly developed capitalism 
thus come to the end, so far as Britain is concerned. Will 
that put an end to the struggle for existence for the British 
people? It would become immeasurably bitterer than 
before. They could not pay for their daily food, not to 
speak of comforts and luxuries to which they are accus- 
tomed. Britain as a socialist State would be compelled to 
acquire more territory as her population increased, and 
even for the support of her existing numbers — unless the 
British people reconciled themselves to a much iower 
standard of living than that of the average Russian 
worker. 

Suppose British communists seize power. Will they 
immediately set free their subjects in the Empire ? Not 
unless they are saints, more interested in the goods of the 
other world than this. 

We may imagine the whole world split up into a 
number of socialist States, their boundaries coinciding with 
the boundaries of the existing States. The rule of interna- 
tional monopoly capitalism may be ended, but the struggle 
for existence would continue. Socialist States would fight 
for markets and colonies as capitalist States do now. 

Russia seeks no conquests abroad. She has no need 
to. But even Russia is not prepared to part with a single 
foot of her territory. In the Nm Data for Leninas Imperial'- 
ism the precentage of territories belonging to European 
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Colonial Powers in Asia is shown to have decreased from 
5()‘6 per cent in 1900 to 20’G per cent in 19325 the fall of 
36 per cent being due to the rise of the U. S. S. R. But 
the Asiatic part of the U. S. S. R. is still a part of Russia 
as it was before, the only difference being that instead of 
the Tsar, Stalin is in the saddle. No important part of 
the U. S. S. R. will be permitted to break away from the 
U. S. S. R., irrespective of local national aspirations. 
Take the Russian Ukraine as an example. If Russia lost 
the Ukraine (not necessaiily through annexation by 
Germany), her economic position would be weakened. 
The Ukrainians may develop national separatist senti- 
ments, and a thorough dislike for Stalinist Marxism, but 
I can more easily think of Britain granting swaraj 

to India than Stalin to the Ukraine. I deserve to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered for saying that. But the 
late lamented Faizulla Khodjayev and Gregori Fedoro- 
vich Grinko (both shot by Stalin), if they had lived, would 
have agreed with me.^^ 

10 Gregori Fedorovich Grinko, who rose to be the People's 
Commissar for Finance of the U S.S.R, confessed to being *a Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalist.’ It seems a national Fascist organization 
existed in the Ukraine which resorted to “bogus slogans of national 
‘independence’” fsee the Case of the Soviet Bloc of ‘Rights and 
Trot&kyites,’ Moscow, 1938, pp. 718-19.) 

Faizullah Khodjayev (head of the Bokhara People^s Republic in 
1920) at his trial related his actuities in connection with “ the bour- 
geois-nationalist organization ‘ Milii-Iltikhad ’ ” in Bokhara, The 
object of this organization was ‘to transform the Bokhara People’s 
Republic into a bourgeois democratic republic, as a buffer State be- 
tw'eeii Britain and Soviet Russia ’ (Ibid. pp. 212-3). We may think of 
the Soviet Union as a happy union of independent republics, but the 
Soviet Union is an Empire in the same sense as the Empire of Britain. 
Possibly we in India can talk of and work for independence with less 
risk of being shot or hanged than the subject peoples of the Soviet 
Union. Naturally I become an ally of British Imperialism for saying sol 
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Still Russia is big, and she can build her socialism 
with her own resources, without casting covetous eyes on 
territories belonging to other Powers. What we are really 
concerned with is the smaller States, whose inhabitants 
want more living room. A change of economic system 
is not, in their case, the means of relieving economic pres- 
sure. 

Viewed thus, there is a link connecting new imperi- 
alism with the old, or modern with ancient impeiialism. 

The forms of exploitation have changed, but the 
essence and fundamental causes of war and conquests, or 
imperialist expansion are still grounded in the struggle 
for existence. 


ANCIENT IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism is a very old thing. It existed long 
centuries before the rise of modern capitalism, and it 
had precisely the same meaning then as it has now — 
exploitation of subject peoples in the interest of the imperial 
country. 

The States of ancient Greece were city States. But 
the city State of Athens was an Imperial State in the true 
sense of the word. The Athenian Empire was a conti- 
nental as well as a maritime dominion. Athens was at the 
head of a Confederacy of city States. After peace had 
been concluded with Persia (448 b.g.) Athens turned 
the Confederacy into her Empire. The subject States 
paid tribute to Athens, though the tribute was not oppres- 
sive. The original object of levying the tribute was to 
provide a fund for the defence of Gieece against Persia, 
but Athens utilized it for hex own purposes, to defray 
the cost of an AtheniancampaigninBoetia and for adoni- 
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ing Athens with temples. Was this just, asked Thncy* 
dideSj son of Melesias ? No, but, says Bury, Justice is never 
entirely compatible with the growth of a country to politi- 
cal greatness, and Pericles was resolved to make his coun- 
try great at all hazards.’’ His policy towards the allied 
cities, in his own words, was to keep them well in 
hand.” The suppression of the revolt in Euboea show- 
ed in its undisguised shape the rule of might,”^^ 

Dependent countries even in the twentieth century 
know what the *'iule of might” means, and how turbu- 
lent people are ^^kept in hand.” 

Greek colonies were founded by lack lands ' Adam 
Smith, writing before Malthus, emphasized the tendency 
towards over-population which produced these lacklands : 

All the different States of ancient Greece possessed, each 
of them, but a very small territory, and when the people 
in any one of them multiplied beyond what that territory 
could easily maintain, a part of these wexe sent in quest of* 
a new habitation in some remote and distant part of 
the world, the warlike neighbours, who surrounded them 
on all sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to enlarge 
very much its territory at home. 

The colonies founded by Rome were different in 
character from Greek colonies. While the latter were 
more or less independent, Roman colonies were of a poli- 
tico-military nature — a ganison planted in a conquered 
province, under the control of the mother country,. 
Roman colonies provided land for free men in Rome who 

11 His to fj of Greece, byj. B. Bury, pp. S64-'5. 

12 The family system tended to create landless men. ®‘Sach 
lacklands were ripe for colonial enterprise.” Bury, loc cit., pp. 86-7. 

IS The Wealth of Nations^ Book IVj Chapter VIL 
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were landless. A conquered country became the proper- 
ty of Rome ; in most cases one-third of the territory was 
reserved for State purposes (agar publicus)* This included 
not only waste-land but also land which was already under 
cultivation.^"^ 

Adam Smith is careful to note the difference between 
Greek and Roman colonies. But/’ he says, “ though 
the Roman colonies were in many respects different from 
the Greek ones, the interest which prompted to establish 
them was equally plain and distinct. Both institutions 
derived their origin from irresistible necessity^ a clear and evi- 
dent utility,^^ The citizens who bad no land had scarce 
any other means of subsistence, but the bounties of the 
candidates at the annual elections.” They clamoured for 
land and conquering Rome assigned them lands generally 
in the conquered provinces of Italy. 

In the conquered provinces Rome levied troops for 
imperialist wars. There are also many instances of gros- 
ser forms of exploitation. Levy relates that a governor in 
the Iberian Peninsula (Spain) who, in a time of difficulty 
in war, had vowed games and a temple, made the Iberi- 
ans provide the means of fulfilling his vow. Great quan- 
tities of corn were exported from Spain to Rome (^0^1 
B.G.). Gold and silver mines existed and were worked in 
Spain. Large quantities of both metals were brought by 
Governors to Rome. In the years 206-197 b.g. alone the 
bullion thus brought to Rome amounted to 130,000 lbs, 
of silver and 4,000 ibs. of gold.^^ 

The predatory character of ancient Roman imperial- 

14 Handwoerterbuch der Staatswissemchaften^ Vol, I, p. 50. 

15 Cambridge Ancient History, VoL VIII ^ .p, 310. 
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ism is still more fully revealed by the system of taxation* 
All Italian land^ as a rule, was tax-free, while all provin- 
cial land, excepting that specially exempted, was subiect 
to tax. The imperial revenues were raised chiefly from 
the provinces. ‘'It was as if England were to defiay the 
expenses of her own administration from the proceeds of a 
tax levied upon the Indian Empire. The farming of 
taxes made the system more galling and onerous. 

We have seen that the fundamental cause of the 
expansion of ancient Greece and ancient Rome was econo- 
mic necessity. The same fundamental cause of imperialist 
expansion is at work now — economic necessity resulting 
from the growth of numbers. Exploitation ischaracteiistic 
of modern imperialism precisely in the same sense as it was 
characteristic of ancient imperialism. Impel ial Britain 
does not defray the cost of her administration with reve- 
nues raised in India, but derives considerable profit in 
other forms. India is ^ the brightest jewel in the British 
crown’ in more than one sense. Further, all classes of 
the British people share in this benefit, some more and 
others less. The financial oligarchies take the lion’s share 
but the British working man is not forgotten. 

Lenin knows about ancient imperialism. But the 
Marxian outlook knows no struggle for existence, only 
class-war. Therefore, Lenin finds nothing in common 
between old and new imperialism. He says — 

‘‘ Colonial policy and imperialism existed before this 
latest stage of capitalism, and even before capitalism. 

16 Historians^ History of the Worlds Vol. V, p. 340. 

17 Varga, loc. dt., p. 182. 
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Rome, founded on slavery, pursued a colonial policy 
and achieved imperialism. But ^ general ’ arguments 
about imperialism, which ignore, or put into the back- 
ground the fundamental difference of sociabeconomic 
systems, inevitably degenerate into absolutely empty bana- 
lities, or into grandiloquent comparisons like : ^ Greater 

Rome and Greater Britian.’ Even the colonial policy of 
capitalism in its previous stages is essentially different 
from the colonial policy of finance capital.’^ 

Let us admit that modern impeiiaiism is not only a 
policy but * a whole system of capitalist economy/ Let 
us also admit that ancient imperialism was based on the 
exploitation of slaves. But finance capital exploits wage- 
labour, and, according to Marxism, the wage-labourer is 
little better than a slave. Why should the exploitation of 
* wage-labour’ cause a fundamental difference between 
ancient and modern imperialism ? The Maixist-Leninist- 
Stalinist view of modern imperialism misses the substance 
and grasps the shadow ; attention is fixed on the ways 

18 A faithful commentator on the passage from Lenin quoted 
above says : {Lenin’s Selected Works^ Voi. V., p. 325.) 

The imperialism of ancient Rome, which pursued a predatory 
policy of conquest and which subjected a number of countries in 
Europe, Asia and Africa to its rule by force of arms, must not be 
confused with modem imperialism any more than the usurers’ capital 
which existed before the capitalist epoch must be confused with 
usurers’ bank capital in the epoch of imperialism. ^ The difference 
between the predatory policy of conquest of ancient Rome and 
the predatory policy of modern imperialism is that in ancient 
Rome it was the policy of the big landlords and of the merchant 
capitalists, whose rule was based on the exploitation of slaves, while 
under modern imperialism, it is the policy of finance capital, he., bank 
capital merged with industrial capital, the rule of which is based on 
the exploitation of wage labour. This, by the way, shows how wrong 
it is to define modern imperialism as a ‘ policy ’ only and not as a 
whole system of capitalist economy.’’ 
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and means of expioilation (international combines, etc,), 
while the real cause of imperialist expansion, economic 
necessity due to the growth of numbeis, is overlooked. 

Across our North-West Frontier, capitalism does not 
exist in a highly developed form. It would be wrong to 
speak of finance capital dominating the tiibal area or the 
countries lying further West. Now suppose the British 
army is withdrawn from India on the grant of puma 
Swaraj^ leaving the charkha and ‘ soul-force ^ to defend 
India. If India has thoroughly imbibed the spiiit of 
satyagraha as taught by Mahatma Gandhi, the fate of 
India, on winning Swaraj^ may be easily predicted. We 
shall lose independence after winning it. A new Empire 
would arise m India, and it would be not oux own. And 
this Empire would be created not by finance capital but 
starving men who would pour into non-resistmg India 
from across the North-West border, as they have done 
before. 

We in India know a little more about imperialism 
than the imperiaiist countries of Euiope— -we have been 
the victims of imperialist aggression for a thousand years* 
The problem of winning and retaining independence is 
ior us a practical problem— it is not a question of words 
and definitions. Knowing our past history, who can say 
that there will be no danger to Indian independence from 
across the North-West bolder? And the source of danger 
lies in the unceasing, unrelenting struggle for existence, not 
in industrial capital, nor in the merging of industrial and 
merchant capital with finance capital. 

The Marxist-Leninist-Stalmist view of imperialism 
is wrong, because it confounds the gains of imperialism 
with the profits of finance capital. Imperialist loot 
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bcaefits all sections of the population. 

Expansion relieves economic pressure, both directly 
and indirectly. 

Directly economic pressure is relieved when colonies 
are used for settlement. But even when conquered 
territory is not suitable for actual colonization, it is a 
source of large indirect gain to the conquering country 
as a whole, not merely to finance capital or financial 
oligarchies. 

We may study the causes of the present conflict 
among the nations. The Marxist interprets it in terms of 
capitalism. Hitler and Mussolini are agents of capital” 
ism or lackeys of capital, and they are pursuing their 
expansionist policies at the bidding of their financial 
oligarchies 1 And the deluded Italian and German 
workers follow them — even when they know that a 
Greater Italy and a Greater Germany would mean 
nothing for them but increased misery and starvation ! 

If the present conflict is merely a war of financial 
oligarchies and no expression of the struggle for existence, 
then the part of Russia in the whole affair is difficult to 
understand* 

One way of making the world safe for democracy 
for the next twenty or thirty years is for France, Britain 
and the United States letting Germany and Russia fight 
it out between themselves. In the event of a war between 
Germany and Russia, Japan would probably not remain 
neutral. Now the class-struggle has not ended in Russia, 
and if the Russian proletariat, or the lower-paid workers, 
are true Marxists, to whom the class-struggle is every- 
thing and their country nothing, the result of a war in 
which Germany attacked Russia from the West, and 
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Japan from the East, is a foregone conclusion. The 
whole Russian system would collapse, whatever its 
military strength on paper, and Russia would be dis- 
membered. 

The Soviet Union leaiises the dangers of isolation, 
and seeks to safeguaid its position by means of alliances 
with France and Britain. The struggle for existence has 
driven Marxist (!) Russia into the arms of Western 
finance capital. This alliance has no meaning whatso* 
ever in terms of imperialism regarded as the highest 
stage of capitalism. But its meaning in terms of the 
struggle for existence is plain to everybody. 

GERMAN COLONIES 

We are not concerned with the German demand for 
the restoration of former German colonies. This is a 
question which Germany will settle with Britain and 
France. But the German demand has led to a contro- 
versy which throws some light on the subject of this 
chapter. 

It is an old demand, which has been repeated again 
and again during the past 18 years. The National Soci- 
alist German Workers' Party, led by Hitler, adopted a 
programme of 25 points at a great mass meeting held in 
Munich on February 25, 1920. Point 8 of the programme 
related to German colonies : — 

3. We demand land and territory (colonies) for 
the nourishment of our people and for settling our surplus 
population.”^® 

19 Hitkr^s Official Programme^ by Gottfried Feder (George Allen, 
London), p. 38. 
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Soon after his accession to power Hitler, in the course 
of an interview granted to a representative of the Sunday 
Express on February 11^ 1933, said : 

So far as our overseas colonies are concerned, we 
have by no means abandoned our efforts for their restora™ 
tion. This problem also must be justly solved. There 
are a great many things which Germany is compelled to 
import from foreign countries, and our need for colonies 
is just as great as that of any other Power.”"^ 

In another interview granted on October 18, 1933, to 
Mr. Ward Price, correspondent of the Daily Mail, the 
German Chancellor said that there were too many people 
living on German soil, and that it was in the interest of 
the world not to deprive a great nation of necessary 
means of existence. He added: hold the convic- 

tion that we are as fit to administer and organize colonies 
as any other people.’’"^ 

The total area of Germany (excluding Austria and 
Sudetenland) is 470,000 square kilometres. 70,000 square 
kilometres were lost on account of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Ten per cent of the total area represents water, waste- 
land and land built-over. Of the remaining 90 per cent, 
27 per cent is covered with forests, which leaves 63 per 
cent as a possible source of food ; 46 per cent of this is 
cultivable land and 17 per cent pasture. “Land is a 
fixed quantity/' says Ziegelmaycr, “and Germany’s 
living room is thus restricted, so restricted that its unre- 


20 Koimtd PvUiischss QiieUmheft, by Dr. E. G, Jacob. 1935 

Bamburg, p, 65. ' 

21 Ibid. p. 16. 
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mitting exploitation is a self-evident duty/’^^ 

There is no doubt at all that pressure on agricultural 
resources is being severely felt in Germany. More land 
is wanted for settling second, third and fourth sons of 
peasants- Assuming that there is no change in the birth 
rate, it has been calculated that 580,000 new farms will 
be required for settling peasants before 1860. Si, 000 
farms were created between 1925 and 1930, which leaves 
550,000 as the number of the required new farms. 

At the beginning of 1933 there were available in 
Germany for this purpose about 5,000.000 acres. Taking 
the average size of a new farm to be about 25 acres, this 
area would suffice for 200,000 new settlers. If Germany 
is not able to acquire more land, by 1860 a situation 
would arise which would drive German peasants into the 
towns in search of livelihood. 

*^This makes the German situation distressingly 
clear,’’ says Dr. Paul Hoevei. All the given possibili- 
ties or our restricted land are being exploited. But the 
Germans can live as a nation with a future only if new 
land is found in the next few decades for the increase of 
population. If the European Powers had the same interest 
as Germany in enduring peace in Europe, their reason 
would suggest to them the opening of the way for Germans 
to settlement-colonies in overseas countries. 

OPEN 3DOOR 

It is hoped that the policy of ‘ open door ’ will solve 
the colonial question. This hope is not well-founded. In 
the first place the ^ door ’ has shut so firmly that it will not 

22 Rchstqffmgen der deutschen Vollsernaehrung^ by Dr, W. 
Ziegelmaver (Leipzig, 1937)» p. 316. 

23 Crundfmgen deutscher UHrtscha-ftspoliHk^ by Dr. Paul Hoevei, 
Berlin, 1035, p. 111. 
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Open again— or can be reopened only with the greatest 
difficulty. Secondly, the mother-country is always in a 
position of advantage in trading with its colonies, and 
thirdly, ‘ open door ’ does not solve valuta difficulties. 

Would the abolition of colonial preferences equalize 
trading advantages of all countries ? 

A statistical examination of this problem has been 
carried out by the Statistical Institute of the University of 
Rome, under the guidance of Prof Dr. Goirado Gini. 
The trade of about 60 pairs of colonies, possessions, man- 
dated territories or dominions with their mother-countries 
was analysed. The territories were divided into three 
groups. The first group comprised pairs of colonies, etc., 
neither of which granted any preference to the mother- 
country ; the second group compiised pairs one ol* which 
granted preferential tiealment; and third, pairs both of 
which did so. For reasons of space I cannot go into 
details, and will only state the general conclusion of the 
enquiry as formulated by Dr. Gini in a lecture at Kiel 
University : 

We are therefore justified in concluding that 
statistical calculations, made accurately, indisputably 
prove the truth of the old saying * Trade follows the flag/ 
and this is true even in the case of territories which grant 
no trade preference to the ruling country.®’ 

Valuta means foreign exchange, or means of making 
payments abroad. 

If trade were free, Germany could import food and 


24 Ktekr Vortrae^e No, 49, published by Gustav 
p. 17, 


Fischer, Jena, 1937. 
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raw materials from overseas countries as easily as the 
colonial Powers. Why should Germany want colonies of 
her own ? 

The argument overlooks the fact that food and raw 
materials purchased from foreign countries have to be paid 
for in foreign currency, which is not easy to obtain. 

The German Reich wants raw materials,” says Dr. 
Weigel t, payable in Reichsmarks. 

“Now our colonies old German colonies] are so 
important as a source of raw materials, that they could 
supply a considerable portion of raw materials which we 
at present buy with foieign currencies, and they will 
supply them in Reichsmarks, under our own rule ” 

This is a very important consideration for Germany. 
Germany is a debtor country and, for the sake of solvency, 
she must not only not add to her financial obligations to 
the external world, but reduce them. Dr. Weigelt does not 
forget that in the outside world, of which Germany is a 
debtor, manufactured goods are made everywhere, and 
that foreign countries show increased unwillingness to buy 
German manufactures. If Germany employed her means 
of production and labour-power in developing the natural 
resources of her colonies, she could easily reduce her 
foreign indebtedness and build up a favourable trade- 
balance. These points of view,” says Dr. Weigelt, 
are important, and must again and again be placed 
before those who maintain that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence where and how one buys, since one may buy any- 
where in the world.” 

25 Beitraege Z^r deutschen Kolonialfrage, by D. Westermann, Berlin, 
1937, p. 80. 26 Ibid. p. 81. 
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The debtor position of Germany explains more than 
one riddle. Any free trader will tell you that autarchic 
is impossible, that it is madness. And yet Germany and 
Italy are zealously pursuing autarchic aims. Mussolini has 
very largely succeeded in freeing Italy from ^ the slavery of 
foreign bread’ {schiavitu del pane straniero). In an official 
Party Manifesto on the position of the National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party, issued in Munich on March dth, 
19B0, Hitler insisted that increased production of 
agriculture was ‘ a question of life and death for the 
German nation.’ 

Germany has to import a considerable portion of its 
food. Before the Great War Germany paid for these 
imports with her industrial exports, her trade and her 
deposits of capital abroad. But her defeat in the Great 
War and the infamous Peace Treaty put an end to this 
possibility. 

Today,” stated the Manifesto, we are paying for 
our imports of food with the help of foreign loans.” That 
gave foreign financiers a terrible grip on the whole 
economic and political life of Germany. By threatening to 
cut off their credits and theiefore the imports of food, ie,, 

^ by hanging the bread-bin out of reach’, they could reduce 
German workers to the position of virtual slaves. 
Autarchic offered a way of escape from this thraldom, and 
Germany took it. 

It is obvious that the acquisition of overseas-colonics 
would enormously strengthen the economic position of 
Germany, and may render her altogether independent of 
foreign credits. It is an impossible position for a country, 

27 Hitkr^s Official Programme, p. 30. 
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whose industrial exports tend to dwindle on account of 
causes beyond its control, to continue to rely on 
imported food and raw materials, paid for by means of 
foreign credits. This is the way to ultimate bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

What is the British reaction to the German demand ? 
The British view is succinctly stated in a tract entitled 
The Brilisk Colonial Empire and the Getman Claim^ issued by 
the Empire Economic Union. The Empire Economic 
Union was founded by the late Lord Melchett in 1929. 

The position of the Empire Economic Union is that 
the German surrender of colonies was absolute, and that 
the colonies were surrendered not to the League of 
Nations but the victors, or the Allies. The League of 
Nations is not concerned in the matter at all. The Allies 
divided the colonies among themselves ‘^substantially in 
accordance with what each had conquered.’ But to 
satisiy President Wilson, it was declared that the Allies 
took the colonies not for the purpose of selfish exploitation, 
but in the interests of the native populations ‘ and with 
some regard for the interests of the world as a whole.’ 

The idea is altogether wrong that these territories, 
belong to the League of Nations and that they are held by 
the mandatory powers ‘ subject to good behaviour on a 
kind of tenancy.’ “ Germany’s surrender was outright. 
The division amongst the Allies was also outright and 
intended to be permanent.'’ The annexation of 
German colonies by the Allies therefore rests, clearly and 
absolutely, on the right of conquest, or on force. 

28 Tne BtUish Colonial Empire and the German Claim, London, 19S7,, 

23. . 5 . 

29 Ibid. p. 21. 30 Ibid, p. 21. 
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The Empire Economic Union has framed an authori- 
tative definition of a * mandate ‘‘A mandate is not the 
grant of a territory ; it is an obligation undertaken with 
regard to a territory which you already have.’’ The 
Allies conquered German colonies which now belonged to 
them, and they undertook certain obligations regarding 
them. Similarly Germany can hold a mandate ‘ if in 
some way or another Germany should acquire a colonial 
territory.’ Or she may take a mandate for some of the 
territory now in her possession, e g.^ Berlin : There is no 
reason why Germany should not have a mandate for 
Berlin, if she wants to, and is prepared to govern Berlin on 
League of Nations principles.” A good joke — a very 
good joke. Hitler may now ask the League to grant him 
a mandate for Czechoslovakia ! 

The right of conquest is openly asserted by the 
Empire Economic Union. It is ‘the real question.’ 
Another ‘ real question ’ is that of ‘ the whole defence of 
the British Empire.’ 

Is it conceivable that Britain can take the risk of 
putting Germany with submarine bases, with a powerful 
air-force and with German-trained African forces in 
Tanganyka ^ directly athwart the line of communications 
which now exist between British territories from North to 
South Afirica, as well as on the flank of ail our sea-routes 
in the Indian ocean It is a grave risk. The security of 
the whole of the British Empire is involved. The cession 


SI TIu British Colonial Empire and the German Claims London, 1937, 
pp, 22-23. 32 Ibid. pp. 22-23. 

33 Ibid. pp. 22-23. 
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of Tanganyka would destroy the homogeneity of the 
British Empire in Africa, apart from endangering the sea 
communications. From the strategic point of view, there- 
fore, ‘ these territories are vital to the British Empire/ 

The Allies, it appears, took over German colonies 
‘primarily’ for reasons of ‘security/ “This security 
obtained by the Allies did not involve any loss of security 
to the German homeland/^ 

The Germans are a very unreasonable people. They 
should have parted with their colonies cheerfully. But 
they grumbled. And now they want the colonies back ! 

The Empire Economic Union would fight for Tan- 
ganyka and S. W. Africa since these territories are of 
vital importance to the British Empire. Not so, Sir Nor- 
man Angell. He says : 

“ The situation calls for sacrifices, but they are not 
the imaginary ones of giving up imperial territory, which, 
so far as we are directly concerned, would prove no 
sacrifice at all.” 

Sir Norman Angell is not worried about the security 
of the British Empire, but the welfare of the native 
races* 

The main thesis of Sir Norman Angell is that the 
possession of territory is relatively unimportant. There 
are no ‘haves’ and no ‘have-nots.’ Do the ‘haves’ 
possess what they ‘ have ’ ? No. The ‘ haves ’ really have 
nothing, and the ‘ have-nots ’ lack nothing. You will 

34 Tlie Britisk Colonial Empire and the German Ckim^ London, 1937, 
p. 7. Foreword by Brigadier-General Sir Henry Page-Groft, 

35 Ibid, p 20. 

36 This and Have->Mot Business^ by Sir Nornian Angell, 

London, 1936, p. 20. 
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perhaps say that within their vast Empire the British 
enjoy possibilities of expansion which are denied to over- 
crowded countries with a restricted area, like Gei many, 
Italy and Japan, This is a mistake. Britain has no 
control over the immigration restrictions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand or South Africa —not more than 
she has control over the immigration restrictions of the 
United States. Britain does not ‘ possess ’ the Dominions, 
They are their own masters under the Statute of West- 
minster, and they exercise the right of exclusion ‘ with 
very great severity.’ 

In the matter of tariJffs, again, the Dominions enjoy 
perfect liberty. The Dominions impose tariffs on British 
manufactures which are in many cases much steeper, 
much more injurious to British trade than the tariffs of 
many a foreign State like Denmark or Argentina. “India,” 
says Sir Norman Angel 1, ‘^has now won a similar fiscal 
independence.” 

Sir Norman Angell forgets that India is not a Domi- 
nion, and that she has not won any fiscal independence. 
The Government of India Act of 1935 imposes a special 
responsibility on the Governor-General to prevent penal 
discrimination against British imports. 

Does Britain * possess ’ India ? Sir Norman Angell 
would say " NoJ The political relationship between India 
and Britain confers no economic benefits upon Britain. 
Britain would lose nothing if India ceased to be a part 
of the British Empire ! 

Sir Norman Angell, good soul, has no conception of 
the extent of our wickedness. We want a lower rate of 

37 This Have md Havs^Mot Business ^ by Sir Norman Angell, 
London, 1936, p. 78. 
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exchaBgCj and, when swaraj comes, we shall not import 
a single yard of British cloth-— -at any rate that is what 
our leaders said sometime ago (which explains the safe- 
guards for British trade in the new constitution). And if 
(God forbid) socialists came to power in India, they 
would seize all British capital in India without compensa- 
tion and repudiate all foreign debts ! 

Not many people would say with Sir Norman that 
the ‘ haves ’ do not possess what they have. 

The economic advantages of colonies are thus 
explained by Ashton : — 

Great Britain’s colonies, as separate from the 
Dominions, are — almost each one — powerful factors in 
the lives of every man, woman and child in the British 
Isles. 

Remove the colonies, and this is what you would 
remove at the same time at least : — 

“ {a) The ships that ply between Great Britain and 
colonial ports. Thus you would affect the livelihoods of 
(i) British seamen, {ii) British shipyard workers, (m) British 
woikers in steel mills who produce the steel which goes 
to build the ships, {iv) British miners who produce the 
coal to fire the ships, {v) British clerks who serve in the 
shipping offices, {vi) British dockworkers and other 
quayside employees who assist in the loading and dis- 
charge of ships ; 

(J) the employment of British labour in at least 
the following categories : {i) the manufacture of steel 
products needed for colonial engineering enterprise — 
bridges, railways, locomotives, steamers for use on 
38 Clamour for Colonies^ by H. S. Ashton, London, 1936. 

pp. 112 - 18 , ' 
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colonial riv^ers and lakes, cranes and boilers ; (ii) the 
production of electrical equipment for use in every 
conceivable capacity, from wireless installations and 
dynamos to the humblest electric bulb ; 

(c) employment in the warehousing and distri- 
butive trades concerned with the distribution of colonial 
produce, an important item, since it covers (i) warehous- 
ing, (ii) marketing, (in) packing, (w) re-shipping to 
foreign buyers, (z;) not infrequently blending and or 
refining, all of which give employment to an untold 
number of persons in Great Britain ; 

“ (d) the profit on all this intense activity, all of 
which is assessable to taxation and adds to the spending 
power of the people of Great Britain and thus helps to 
reduce the burden in other directions.” 

It will be seen that the question is not merely that of 
profits of finance capital, but of employment for British 
workers. 

It should also be clear that imperialism is not merely 
power-politics, and profit-politics, but bread-politics as 
well. Bread for British workers means their present stand- 
ard of living. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The results of our study may be summarised in the 
form of propositions which have a direct bearing on 
^ Indian Socialism.’ 

L Marxism is socialism of the industrial proletariat. 
It has little application to India ; we have no industrial 
proletariat worth speaking of. Such proletariat as we 
possess is of little use for winning independence. It is 
absolutely and utterly inconceivable that our industrial 
proletariat, foiming about 1 per cent of the population^ 
will rout British imperialism, and establish its dictatorship. 
It is perfectly ridiculous to talk of Maixism in India in 
this sense. 

2. We have as little use for Marxism as a ‘method.’ 
The form of future society cannot be deduced from 
dialectical principles. Negation of the negation has no 
precise meaning in social relations. All history is not a 
history of class-struggles. 

3. Speculation regarding the future form of society 
must take account of the struggle for existence among 
organized groups of peoples with antagonistic interests. 

4. Socialism is a demand for social justice and 
planned development of the productive resources of a 
country. Our socialism must be national, that Is, we 
must keep in view our own peculiar conditions, both 
economic and political, in building our socialist economy. 

5. India must use the driving force of nationalism, 
based on class-unity, both for winning independence and 
maintaining it. 
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Class-unity, nationalism, a strong and powerful State 
which will never wither away are the very antithesis of 
Marxism, ‘ Indian socialism ’ totally rejects Marxism. 

India will have to evolve her own plan and methods 
for solving her problems. No ready-made system exists 
which India may adopt. 

The world is indebted to Russia for a great experi- 
ment. Russia has demonstrated the futility of Marxism. 
Only those who have no regard for truth can maintain 
that socialism in Russia has created a class- less society or 
a State which will ‘ wither away.* Marxism is dead. 

We cannot follow Russia. India is a predominantly 
agricultural country like Russia, but there is nothing else 
in common. Our chief problem is that of extreme 
pressure of the population on land. In Russia there was 
enough land to form collective farms, and to give to each 
farmer a small plot as individual property. In India if 
ail the cultivated land were divided equally among 
agricultural workers, each worker would be provided with 
a tiny holding of 2 or B acres, and there would be no 
land left for collective farming ! 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that State 
planning in Russia has been an unqualified success, it 
does not follow that it will be a similar success under 
Indian conditions. I cannot think of more effective or 
more speedy means of ruining Indian industries than 
exclusive State ownership and State management. In a 
country where caste domination prevails, where appoint- 
ments are made on grounds which, as a rule, have 
nothing to do with eflBciency or merit, where corruption 
is rife almost everywhere, State ownership and manage- 
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moot may be trusted to produce cJiaoSj poveity and 
misery. 

We cannot assume that a change of economy will 
immediately transform Indian character and outlook, 
which arc pioducts of long centuries of foreign rule. 

A State directly and actively participating in business 
may meet our needs. It will eliminate the evils associated 
with unbridled capitalism, ensure social justice, and make 
planning possible. The system pioposed is not free from 
defects. But State capitalism may be worse. For us it is 
a choice of evils. 

The form of our future economy cannot be deter- 
mined by dialectical ova priori reasoning. There is no 
ideal economy as such. The ideal economy is that which 
works best under given conditions. Nor can the 
political factor be ignored. Possibly an ideal state of 
affairs would be dictatorship of the proletariat with 
nationalization of land and capital. But the necessity to 
will swafaj changes the ideal itself. The struggle for 
stvarqj demands class- unity ; the co-operation of different 
interests for this struggle cannot be obtained except 
through a policy of compromise. 

By a compromise I do not mean a communist ‘united 
front.’ ^ The ^united front ’ tactics of communists are 
thoroughly dishonest. These tactics are so well known 
now that they will not deceive any one. ^ There can be no 

1 The ^ United Front ’ tactics comprise four steps none of 
which can be skipped, ‘‘■The first is ‘ the United Frontf the second 
strikes and disorders, the third civil war, and the fourth Soviet 
Oowrument.’* See Revolutionary Socialism, by Arnold Lunn, issued by 
the Right Book Club, Chapter \^II. 

2 The Communist is ready to make compromises, but not at 
the sacrifice of loyalty to communism. He would support a class- 
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^ united front ’ between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
when the proletariat is ail the time secretly plotting to 
cut the throats of the bourgeoisie. India needs an 
honest understanding between different interests for 
winning swaraj. The ideal must therefore be so fiamed 
as to make an appeal to all. Our socialism must be 
socialism for all — it cannot be class-socialism, leading to 
class dictatorship. 

There is no class of the community which does not 
stand to gain by swaraj. Swaraj means freedom from the 
heavy annual burden of foreign obligations : it means a 
protective tariff such as the best interests of our industries 
requixe ; it means the development of ship-building, 
exchange-banking, machine construction and rapid 
industrialization of the country ; it means a rate of 


enemy but only as a rope supports the hanged. Lenin says (Left 
Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder Selected Works, Voi, X, 
pp, 130-31);— 

4s Very often the British communists find it hard to approach the 
masses at the present time and even to get them to listen to them. 
If I as a Communist come out and call upon the workers to vote for 
Henderson against Lloyd George, they will certainly listen to me. And 
I will be able to explain in a popular manner not only why Soviets are 
better than Parliament and why the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
better than the dictatorship of Churchill (which is concealed behind 
the signboard of bourgeois ‘ democracy q, but also that I wanted to 
support Henderson with my vote in the same way as a rope supports 
the hanged — that the impending establishment of a Henderson govern- 
ment will prove that I am right, will bring the nias^ev oveV to my 
side, and will accelerate the political death of the Hendersons and the 
Snowdens as was the case with their friends in Russia and Germany.*’ 

What is the value of a compromise made in this spirit ? Lenin 
tries to meet the objection : These tactics are too ‘ subtle,’ or too 
complicated.” They are neither " subtle ’ nor ‘ complicated,’ but 
downright dishonest. Fenner Brockway expres'^es his ‘ distrust of the 
honesty of communists ; they have made for themselves a reputation 
for double-dealing and disloyalty and stabbing-in-the-back which it 
will take much to live down * (Workers ’ Front, p. 196), 
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exchange which will increase our power of international 
competition ; finally it means an economy which would 
guarantee to the peasant lemunerative prices for his 
produce. When so much depends on swaraj only Marxists 
who are totally ignorant of Indian facts and problems 
will imperil swaraj by inflaming class-passions — the easiest 
thing to do where there is so much poverty and suffering 
as in our country. 

Nothing depends on getting rid of landlords and 
capitalists. Even if all landlords disappeared or ‘ withered 
away ’ like the Marxist State^ the Indian peasant would 
remain practically as poor as he is today. The abolition 
of landlordism would not relieve the growing pressure of 
population on the land. Gutting the throats of all 
money-lenders would not make agriculture more remuner- 
ative. The State may take possession of ail factories, 
but these factories have to be worked. What India needs 
is a better economy, and there is no reason why evei'yone, 
whether proletarian or bourgeois, who is prepared to 
work for himself and his country, should not find a place 
in the new economy. It will need all and it cannot 
come into existence without the co-operation of all. 

If it is still argued that the bourgeois is an ally oi 
foreign imperialism and a sworn enemy of the proletariat 
who must be annihilated, then all that can be said is that 
there will never be any change for the better for us. 
India must choose between class-war and freedom. In 
a dependent country class-war is a road leading not to 
independence and prosperity but to eternal bondage and 
poverty. 

We may learn from recent history, What did China 
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p-ain by cm! war ? What have been the fruits of civil 
war in Spain ? 

Civil war was deliberately started in China by the 
agents of Russia. Chinese students were trained as revo- 
lutionaries in Moscow, and Russia supplied not only 
agitators, but Red organizers of revolt and Red army 
commanders. China is an agrarian cduntry, with a 
dense population like our own. There is landlordism in 
certain parts of the country, but, as in India, the abolition 
of landlordism is no solution of the difficulties of the 
Chinese peasant. ^ The seeds of class-war were stil! 
deliberately sown, and very quickly the whole country 
was plunged into chaos. The result was inevitable. 
Having exhausted herself in civil war, China fell an easy 

3 Sir Eric Teichman, of His Britannic Majesty Consular 
Service im China (retired) says in Affairs of China (Methuen, 1938). 
PH. m-12:-^ 

China is an agricultural country; and agrarian reforms, the 
dispossession of the landlords and the redistribution of the land, 
necessarily play a large part in the domestic programme of the com- 
munists. It is true that in certain provinces and areas the landlord 
system has grown into abuse, with a class of educated ‘gentry ’ living 
on the labours of the peasantry, so that offers of land to the landless 
Chinese peasant must be a potent inducement to become a communist* 
But the majority of China’s millions spend their days toiling on 
their own land to get enough to eat* For there are too many Chinese 
and insufficient land to distribute. When the redistribution of the 
land has been accomplished, China’s fundamental malady will still 
remain— over-population and the constant pressure of the surplus 
people on the means of subsistence a\ ailable for their support. Com- 
munism may appeal as making a reality of revolution and as some- 
thing new in a land where misgovernment is becoming chronic. But 
communistic teachings contain no panacea that will cure the 
economic ills of China or change the character of the Chinese race.” 
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prey to the foreign invader. ^ When it was too late^ com- 


4 Mr. M. N. Roy says {My Experiences in China^ pp. 4-5) : — 

On the other hand, exhausted in the prolonged struggle for sup- 
pressing the revolution, the Nationalist Government was powerless to 
put up any effective resistance against the military aggression of 
Japanese Imperialism which today threatens to end in the complete 
conquest of China.’’ 

Mr, Roy finds that China ‘ is much too backward for a Socialist 
revolution.’ Gould not this discovery have been made earlier? Mr, 
Roy says in conclusion, pp. 95-96 : — 

‘•While admiring their zeal, heroism and remarkable military 
exploits, it must be said that these eight years’ activities of the Chinese 
communists did more harm than good to China. Unification of the 
country under a centralized democratic State is the primary condition 
for a successful resistance to imperialist aggression in China. Its own 
leact ionary social orientation prevented the Nationalist 
Government of Nanking from accomplishing that task. But the civil 
war also contributed considerably to that misfortune of the Chinese 
people. China is not yet ready for a proletarian revolution; the 
Soviet form of government is not suitable to the existing conditions. 
That should have been clear to the communists long ago. In that case, 
the tragedy of the last eight years would have been avoided.” 

While Japan was threatening Chinese independence, the commu- 
nists were engaged in a dialectical argument with the Kuomintang. 
Edgar Snow says in Red Star Over China, pp. 444-45 : — 

‘‘ In this situation the communists argued that the Kuomintang’s 
attacks on the Soviets prevented the Chinese people from fulfilling their 
mission of ‘ national liberation ’ in driving out the Japanese, and that 
the Kuomintang’ s own unwillingness to defend the country proved 
the bankruptcy of bourgeois leadership The communist thesis of 
the revolution was thus validated. But the enraged Kuomintang 
retorted that the communists’ attempts to overthrow the Government 
prevented them from resisting Japan, while the * continued practice of 
‘ Red-banditry ’ in the interior, despite the grave national crisis, 
retarded the realization of internal reforms. The interesting — ^and 
again dialectical — thing about these two positions is that both were 
right and both were wrong.” 

How very interesting I And the result, the conquest of China and 
the end of communism is also ^ dialectical I ’ 
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miinists started talking of class-unity 1 ^ Russia started 
the conflagration, and then stood aloof— she had her own 
Intel ests to safeguaid ! ^ CiasS“%var and communism are 
mainly responsible for the humiliation of China. 

The lesson of the Spanish war is the same. Russia 


5 Red Star Oier China^ by Edgar Snow, p. 445 ; — 

“What is the chief significance of this decade of political 
experience ? Theoretically it is clearly this : that the communists 
have been forced to abandon tempoiariiy their thfsis that ‘ onlv 
under the hegemony of the proletariat ’ can the bourge ds democratic 
movement develop Today it is acknowledged that only ‘ a union of 
all classes ’ can achieve those purposes. . . . 

“ The immediate struggle for power has ceased. Today commu- 
nist slogans are : to support the central Government to hasten peace- 
ful unification under Nanking, to realize bourgeois democracy , and to 
organize the whole nation to oppose Japan.’’ 

The regrettable thing is that sense dawns on communists when it 
is too late — fiist the class-struggle, ruination and sla\cry, and then 
class-unity ! And even then the communist abandons his ‘ thesis * only 
‘temporarily ’! 

6 Edgar Snow (loc. cit. p. 443) says 

“ But while the imperialist powers were the objective allies of 
Nanking against communism, the assistance expected from the world 
proletariat failed to matei ialize. Although in the Communist Ink? na- 
tmal Programme it is clearly recognized that successful proletarian 
movements in semi-colonial countries such as China ‘ will be possible 
only if direct support is obtained from the countries in which the 
proletarian dictatorship is established’ (ie. in the U. S. S. R.), the 
Soviet Union, in fact, did not extend to the Chinese comrades the 
promised ‘ assistance and support of the proletarian dictatorship ’ in 
any degree commensurate with the need. On the contraiy, the great 
help, amounting to intervention, which the Soviet Union gave to 
Chiang Kai-Shek until 1927 had the objective influence of bringing 
into power the most reactionary elements of the Kuomintang. Of 
course, the rendering of direct aid to the Chinese communists after 
1927 became quite incompatible with the position adopted by the 
U, S. S. R.— for to do so would have been to jeopardize by the danger 
of international war the whole programme of Socialist construction in 
one country. Nevertheless, it must be noted that the influence of this 
factor on the Chinese revolution was very great.” 
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began the mischief. ^ Long before Germany or Italy 
intervened in Spanish affairs, Moscow-trained revolution- 
aries and Russian agents were organizing an armed revolt 
against the Spanish Government. Spanish socialists had 
so thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the class-struggle, that 
• even when General Franco was capturing town after town, 
there was ^ war within war ' in Republican Spain. ^ Of 


7 William Foss and Cecil Gerahty say in the Spanish Arena 
(Right Book Club, p. 95) : — 

“ W'e accuse the Soviet Government and those who assisted their 
plans of being the premeditated instigators of every major misfortune 
which had occurred in Spain since 1925 All the trouble in Spain 
which brought in the Republic, which existed all through the time of 
the Republic and finally culmmated in the present civil war was the 
direct result of a calculated, relent? ess policy by the Soviet Government 
of Russia. 

** Lenin, at the Second World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
nationa! in Moscow in 1920, made his famous declaration that the 
^ second successful Proletarian Revolution * would take place in Spain, 
brought about by an armed proletariat. On Lenin’s death Spain 
became a ‘pious legacy’ to the Kremlin. It was the duty of the 
communist chiefs to implement the sacred words of the great 
leader.” 

8 The war between Stalinist-Marxists and the Workers Party of 
Marxist Unity (P.O.U.M.) continued throughout the period of the 
civil war. Fenner Brockway says in Workers' Front (pp. 10^^4) 

The greatest obstacle to the Russian policy was the P.O.U.M. 
It was revolutionary, and it had no delusions about Soviet Russia. 
Although small in rmmeiicai strength compared with the C N.T,, it 
had a clearer conception of what to do and its leadership was not 
restricted by Anarchist doubts about the use of the State, It was 
Marxist not only in theory but in pratice. It was also disconcertingly 
open in its criticism of the Soviet bureaucracy in Russia ; it was not 
prepared to pay the price of silence for the assistance offered by Russia 
to Spain. About the Moscow trials, for example, it was vigorously 
sceptical. It declined to believe that Trotsky and the revolutionary 
colleagues of Lenin had become agents of German Fascism. The fact 
that the leaders of the P.O.U.M , Andres Nin and Joaquin Maurin, 
had been in Mosco\'/ and had broken with the Russian leadership, 
intensified the antagonism. 
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course to tbe good Marxist the class-struggle is everything 
and the country nothing. The Spanish communists 
richly deserved the fate that has overtaken them. 

India must make her choice between the two 
ideologieSs of the class-struggle and of the struggle for 
existence. The class-struggle aims at the destruction of 
the bourgeoisie at whatever cost ; in the end it is supposed 
to create a State which ‘ withers away.’ Recognition of 
the struggle for existence compels us to achieve class- 
unity at all costs for winning freedom, and having won 
it, for maintaining independence by means of a strong, 
all-powenul State which will never ^ wither away.’ 


“ It was this last fact, and the P.O.U.M. criticism of the Moscow 
trials, which gave the Communist International its line. It would 
denounce the P.O.U.M. in the same manner that it had denounced 
the Russian critics of Stalin. The P.O.U.M. leaders were also 
‘ Trotskyists ^ I They were also agents of Fascism I It mattered not 
that Trotsky had repudiated the P.O.U.M , or that hundreds of 
P.O.U.M. members had died fighting the Fascists. Henceforth they 
were Trotskyist-Fascists. 

“ The campaign of abuse and slander which the Communist 
International and the Communist Party began against the P.O.U M. 
was almost incredible. The P.O.U.M. was denounced as the ‘Fifth 
Column ^ of General Franco — that is, as a military arm of the Fascists, 
serving their purposes in Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona whilst 
pretending to be their enemies It was alleged to be a spy organiza- 
tion of General Franco. The P.O.U.M regiments at the front, despite 
their courage against the Fascists, were held up to contumely as 
deliberately treacherous, retreating or refusing to advance on critical 
occasions in order to give the Fascists the victory. The P.O.U.3M. was 
charged with being involved in a plot to assassinate Largo GaballerOj, 
the Socialist Prime Minister, Azana, the President, and La Passonaria, 
the popular woman communist leader. 

Not a jot or tittle of evidence was forthcoming to support 
these charges, but they were broadcast throughout Spain and the 
world through the literature of the Spanish Communist Party and the 
Communist International.” 





APPENDIX 

QUESTIONS FOR CRITICS 

I hope this little book wili attract the attention of 
Marxists, and provoke criticism. But I may also be pei - 
mitted to express the hope that the criticism will be free 
from slander and vilification. 

In this respect Marx, Engels and Lenin set a bad 
example. Malthus, to whom Marshall gives * a place 
among the founders of historical economics ’ is referred to 
by Marx as ' a master in plagiarism,’ as ‘ a servitor of the 
ruling class ’ or ^ servant {Krieckt) of the bourgeoisie.* This 
is the communist’s attempt to discredit his opponent. 
Mud is thrown recklessly in the hope that some 
of it will stick. The opponent’s motives are question- 
ed, his honesty is doubted, and he is roundly abused. And 
the vocabulary of abuse that the communist employs is 
almost limitless. 

Lenin calls the leaders of the British labour movement 
of his time ‘ social traitors ’ and * scoundrels.’ Kautsky 
was a first-class hypocrite,’ even a ^ prostitute ’ {Maedchen 
fuer alU ; Maedchen fuer alles in German is a maid-of-all- 
work, a good girl, who is turned into a prostitute by 
dropping the s alles). 

At his trial Bukharin was described by the public 
prosecutor Vyshinsky as ^ this hardened political swindler;’ 

^ this hypocritical, false, wily creature, this piously rapacious 
and respectfully malicious person ^ a true watch-dog 
of fascism;’ ‘ that damnable cross of a fox and a swine;’ 

‘ the acme of monstrous hypocrisy, perfidy, Jesuitry and 
inhuman villainy.’ 
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Even the execution of the former leaders of communism 
and the Soviet Union has not stemmed the torrent of 
abuse. In the official History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union they are called ‘fiends/ ‘insects/ ‘dregs of 
humanity ’ and ‘ contemptible lackeys of the fascists.’ 

These may be legitimate methods of conducting an 
argument in the Soviet Union, but is it necessary for 
Indian Marxists to copy them'? 

The questions given below are meant to assist scientific 
critics. They are of fundamental importance in the study 
of Marxism. Straightforward, categorical answers will 
please me. And if I were a Marxist setting out to 
demolish an anti-Marxist, I would begin with the socialist- 
imperialist alliance (Qestions 94-102j. For once it has 
been found possible to interpret this alliance in terms of 
the class-struggle and the world revolution, ihe rest would 
be comparatively easy. 

THE LABOUR THEORY 

Q,, T Is the following a correct statement of Marx’s 
labour theory ? 

If: 

20 yards of linen =1 coat ; 

20 yards of linen—l coat, or = 10 lbs. of tea, or 
= 1 qr. of wheat, or =2 oz. of gold, or = etc.; 

1 coat, or 10 lbs. of tea etc. = 20 yards of linen ; 

20 yards of linen, or 1 coat, etc. = 2 oz. of gold ; 
something, that is labour, is common to the articles 
exchanged, or labour is the basis of value. 

The value of a commodity varies directly as the 
quantity and inversely as the productiveness of the labour 
incorporated in it. 
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The greater the productiveness of labour, the less is 
the labour-time required for the production of an article. 

Value depends on the amount of labour socially 
necessary, or the labour- time socially necessary for the 
production of an article. 

The product of one hour of the labour of hand-loom 
weavers fell to one-half of its former value after the 
invention of machinery because, after the change, it 
represented only half an hour’s social labour. 

Supply and demand must tend to ec|uilibrate each 
other, and when they do so, the market prices of commo- 
dities correspond with their natural prices, or coincide 
with their values. The market piice of an article in such 
a case expresses the average amount of social labour 
necessary, under the average conditions of production, to 
supply the market with a certain mass of a certain article.^ 
Misdirected labour creates no value because it was 
socially unnecessary labour. Moi cover, the phrase 
‘ misdirected labour ’ does not cover alone such activities 
as digging holes in the ground and filling them up again* 
It covers cases of producing more of a useful commodity 
than society needs. If the world needs 100 million bushels 
of wheat and its farmers produce 150 million bushels, 
some of their labour w^as not socially necessary and it did 
not, therefore, create value’’ (John Strachey, or England’s 
Marxist No. 1, in the Nature of the Capitalist Ctisis, pp. 167-68). 

If this statement of the labour theory is accepted as 
correct, the following questions may be answered: — 

Q^. 2. Is there any difference between socially 
necessary and socially useful labour ? 

1 Price and Profit^ by Karl Mar\, National Labour Press, 

London, pp. 26-27. 
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Q^, S. Are we permitted to say that the aigger oi a 
socially unnecessary hole does not create value because his 
labour was not socially useful ? 

Q^. 4. Are we permitted to say that the value of the 
product of one hour’s labour of hand-loom weavers falls to 
one-half after the invention of machinery because its 
utility to society is reduced in the same proportion ? 

Q. 5. Are we permitted to say that when there is 
over-production of wheat, the price of wheat falls and 
farmers lose heavily because some of their labour was not 
socially necessary or useful, or possessed no utility ? 

Q, 6. Is this an explanation of value in terms of 
labour or utility ? 

Q. 7. Labour is a factor governing value on the side 
of supply. Usefulness of labour, or utility is a factor 
governing value on the side of demand. Did Marx explain 
value in terms of the supply factor or the demand factor, 
or both ? 

Q,. 8. Suppose there are no hand-spinners and 
hand-weavers and social labour-time necessary to produce 
cloth by machinery is one-half of that required by hand- 
workers. Would the price of cloth fall to one-half if the 
quantity of mill-made cloth was just equal to that produc- 
ed by hand-workers before ? 

Q. 9. Is it possible for the value of the product of 
^ hand-weavers to fall to one-half unless the total supply of 
cloth, both mill-made and hand-made, is greater than 
before ? 

Q, 10. Is it clear that when the lota! supply of cloth 
increases its marginal utility must fail, demand remaining 
the same ? 

Q; 11. What is the test of socially necessary or un- 
necessary labour ? Is or is not labour socially necessary 
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or uniiecessary according as its products are or are not 
required by society ? 

Q. 12. Would it not follow then that, not labour, 
but utility of the products of labour determines the 
exchange value of commodities at any given tijne ? 

Q,. 18. The price of an acre of cultivated land is^ 
let us say, Rs. 100, and this is also the price of a good 
bicycle. A bicycle = an acre of land. Land was not 
produced by labour, but a bicycle incorpoiates a certain 
amount of socially necessary labour-time. What is 
common to both except utility ? 

Q. 14. Today the labour-power of an average 
graduate of an Indian Univeisity commands about half 
the value it did thirty years ago. Why ? Socially neces- 
sary labour which a graduate incorporates today is 
greater than before, in any case not less. 

IRON LAW OF WAGES 

Q, 15. Marx says in *Wage, Labour and Capital 

(p. 27) 

**Thus, the cost of production of simple labour- 
power amounts to the cost of the existence and propaga- 
tion of the worker. The price of this cost of existence* 
and propagation constitutes wages. The wages thus 
determined are called the minimum of wages. This 
minimum wage, like the determination of the price of 
commodities in general by cost of production, does not 
hold good for the single individual^ but only for the race. 
Individual workers, indeed, millions of workers, do not 
receive enough to be able to exist and to propagate 
themselves ,* but the wages of the whole working class 
adjust themselves, within the limits of their fluctuations, 
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to this miaimum.” (Chapter IV). 

This was generally true of British workers about a 
hundred years ago. Is it true today ? 

Q, 16. Do wages rise with the productivity of 
labour ? If so, was Marx right or wrong in saying that 
the wages of the whole working class adjusted themselves 
to a minimum equal to the subsistence of the worker ? 

THEORY OF EXPLOITATION 

Q. 17, Does not Marx use the existence minimum 
to determine the degree of exploitation of labour ? 

Q^. 18. If wages are not determined by this exist- 
ence minimum, does not the calculation of surplus value 
appropriated by the employer become more or less 
imaginary ? 

Q. 19. Since surplus value is created by human 
labour, does it not follow that (degree of exploitation 
remaining the same) the larger the number of labourers 
employed, the larger is the surplus value appropriated, 
and the higher is the rate of profit ? 

Q. 20. In the examples given by Marx to explain 
the formation of an average rate of profit {Capital^ Vol. Ill, 
Chapter IX), it is shown that spheres of production with 
a lower organic composition of capital do yield a higher 
rate of profit. What is the proof? 

Q^. 21, When the different rates of profit are 
equalised to form an average rate of profit, goods of 
certain spheres of production are sold below and of 
others above their ‘value,’ What is the proof? And 
what is Marx’s precise meaning ? 

Q.. 22. In his example on p. 178 {Capital^ VoL III, 
Kerr ed.), Marx, assuming the degree of exploitation of 
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labour to be 25 per cent in the Asiatic country ani 100 
per cent in the European country, finds that the rate of 
profit ill the Asiatic country is higher by more than 25 
per cent than in the European country. Considering the 
higher degree of exploitation of labour in India 60 years 
ago, our rate of profit should have been four or five times 
higher. Was that so ? Or had British and Indian 
capitalists formed a communist brotherhood ? 

Q. 23. Marx says : Those branches of production 
which constitute national monopolies are exempted from 
this equalization process even if their rale of profit is 
higher than the social rate.’’ ^ Marx is referring to 
agriculture. 

Since the organic composition of agricultural capital 
is lower than that of industrial capital, and since agri- 
culture is exempted from the equalization process, would 
it not follow that agriculture should show a higher rate 
of profit than industries ? 

a 24. Is this conclusion confirmed by facts ? 

Q.- 25. What shall we say about a theory which 
collapses like a house of cards as soon as the slightest 
touch of facts is applied ? 

CLASS-WAR 

Q. 26. The whole argument for class-war is 
founded on the opposition between the proletariat and 
wealth. There is negation of the negation because^ with 
the accumulation of capital, the working class is impo- 
verished in the absolute sense. “ The worker is impo- 
verished absolutely^''' Lenin says. Is the theory of the two 
poles confirmed by facts ? 

2 MafX'‘Engels Correspmdmce^ p. 244. 
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Q^. 27. Was it not because of absolute impoverish- 
ment of the working class, of the complete ’ divorce of 
the working class from property, that Marx and Engels 
expected that the social revolution would first happen in 
England ? 

Q, 28. Where is the social revolution in England ? 
a 29. The social revolution first happened in 
Russia where the proletariat was very small numerically. 
« We want dictatorship ^of the proletariat. But where is 
the proletariat asked Lenin after the revolution. The 
New* Economic Policy was to create the industrial pro- 
letariat — the revolution came first, and the proletariat 
next. What shall we say about a dialectical materialism 
which fails to produce revolutions where, according to 
the accepted canons of dialectic, the conditions are most 
ripe for a revolution ? Is not the suspicion created that 
such dialectical materialism is pure bunkum ? 

*Q. 30. Did Marx and Engels advocate a change 
from capitalism to communism “ on moral or ethical 
grounds or did they regard the transformation of 
capitalism into communism as inevitable ^ in consequence 
of the operation of a Natural Law ? 

Q; 3L What becomes of this * inevitability ’ if the 
very conditions which should hasten this transformation 
the accumulation of capital) prevent it ? 

THE STATE 

Q, 32, Did Marx and Engels idealize the Stale 
like Fascists or regard it as an evil like anarchists ? 

a 33* It is agreed that the State does not disap- 
pear overnight It * witheis awayf Is that an essential 
or vital difference between communism and anarchism t 
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Is not the State equally an abomination to both ? 

Q, 34. What did Marx understand by anarchy ? 
If he understood anarchy to mean the disappearance of 
the power of the State as soon as classes were abolished, 
what is the essential oi vital difference between Marxism 
and Anarchism ? 

NON-VIOLENCE 

Q,. 35. We are not Utopians/’ Lenin protests 

again and again. Bui he believed that when socialism 
developed into communism the need for violence against 
the people in general would vanish. Is this ^ scientific ’ 
or utopian socialism ? 

Q^. 36. Lenin thought that with the abolition of 

exploitation, want and poverty, excesses will ' inevitably’ 
begin to wither away. Is this ^ scientific ’ or utopian 
socialism ? 

Q,. 37. Will the abolition of exploitation, want 

and poverty equalise incomes and wealth ? 

Q,. 37 (a). If inequality remains, will not the State 

* inevitably ’ remain also as the guardian of inequality ? 

Q^. 38. Is the conception of a society in which 

every one works according to his capacity and consumes 
according to his needs scientific ’ or utopian ? 

a. 39, Is it possible to produce all necessities, 
comforts and luxuries in such abundance as to introduce 
consumption according to needs ? 

Q^. 40, Is it not certain that when consumption 

is according to needs, the productivity of labour will fall 
off? 

41. The ideal society of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin cannot be established without an enormous, and at 
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present inconceivable increase in the productivity of 
labour. But this ideal society having come into existence^ 
how long would it last if payment (or consumption) 
according to needs would inevitably ’ lower produc- 
tivity ? 

Q^, 42. An attempt was made in Russia after the 

Revolution to reduce inequality of wages to a minimum* 
What was its effect on the productivity of labour ? 

43. An attempt was made in Russia aiter the 
Revolution to abolish money. What was its effect on the 
productivity of labour ? 

Q^. 44. If socialism is built on a money economy^ 

progressive piece-rates and inheritance, and if the aboli- 
tion of money and inheritance, and the equalization of 
wages would bring down productivity, will socialism be 
‘ inevitably ’ transformed into communism ? 

Q, 45. Can this transformation ever take place^ 
except in the imagination of Marxists ? 

Q, 46, If ' free utilisation of the resources of 
society ’ is a utopia^ does it not follow that ‘ withering 
away ’ of excesses, or violence, or of the repressive machi- 
nery called the State, is a utopia too ? 

Q,. 47. What shall we say about * scientific ® 
socialism which * inevitably ’ lands us in a utopia V 

Q^. 48. Gan communism succeed except on an 
international scale ? 

0,. 49. Suppose Russian socialism develops into 
communism. Excesses in Russia ‘ wither awayf the 
bureaucracy ^ withers away;’ the police and magistracy 

* wither away/ and the armed forces of the State 

* wither away ’—in a word, the Russian State ^ falls 
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asleep/ If the general process of ^ withering away * 
was not complete in the countries to the east and west of 
Russia, is it not likely that with the * withering away ’ 
of the State, Russia itself would ^ wither away’? 

Q, 50, Does it not follow that before any State 
^ witheis away,’ all States must simultaneously ‘ wither 
away ? ’ And are we also not compelled to assume a 
uniform rate of ^ withering away ’ for ail States ? For 
if a single State, e,g., Russia with its enoimous natural 
resources, were ^ withering away ’ rapidly, while Japan's 
or Germany’s progress towards the ideal society was 
dower, ‘ withering away ’ in the case of Russia might 
mean loss of independence or dismemberment. 

Q. 51. Would it not follow that the external 
factor ill the history of a country is a most important 
factor ? 

Q^. 52, Does it not follow that the external factor 

may make it impossible for socialism in one country to 
ever develop into communism ? ^ 

Q^, 53. Except in the imagination of Marxists, what 

are the prospects of a world communist society being 
established, say, within the next 2000 years ? 

Q. 54. Have national differences and antagon- 
isms between the peoples vanished, or are they vanishing, 
as Marx and Engels expected ? 

Q,. 55. Is it not true that the development of the 

bourgeoisie and of capitalism has emphasized rather than 
weakened these differences and antagonisms ? 

Q. 56. Gan a world communist society be estab- 
lished without a world proletarian revolution ? 

Q,. 57. Who is working for such a revolution ? 

Are Italy, Germany and Japan working for it ? Are the 
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^ peace-loving nations/ Russia, Britain and France, 
working for it ? 

Q^. 58. Is the government of the w^hole world by a 
single world State a ‘ scientific ’ or a utopian concep- 
tion ? 

a. 59. Is the internationalization of world land 
and capital a * scientific’ or a utopian conception ? 

Q,. 60. Will the thinly-peopled parts of the globe, 
now in the possession of ^white’ races, be thrown open for 
colonisation to ^ coloured ’ races under a world system of 
communism? 

Q^. 61. Have white settlers expressed their solidari- 
ty with coloured peoples in the matter of colonisation ? 

a* 62, When no agreement is possible on such 
fundamental issues, is not the talk of a ^ world State ’ 
and a ® world society ’ the purest ‘ scientific ’ bunkum ? 

RUSSIAN SOCIALISM 

It is agreed that ' national ’ socialism is nonsense — 
it is only another name for ‘ Fascism.’ It follows that 
socialism must be internationaL The form of socialism 
was described by Marx and Engels. Our object is to 
discover whether socialism in Russia conforms to the 
socialist society of Marx and Engels. The first batch of 
questions is concerned with Russian democracy, acclaim- 
ed as the greatest democracy in the world. 

Q,. 63. Mussolini, in replying to Hitler’s speech 
welcoming his visit to Germany, said in Berlin on 28th 
September, 1937: ‘'^The grandest and truest democracies 
existing in the world at present are those of Italy and 
Germany” Le piu grandi e pin autentiche democmzie 
$sisknti attudmenU net mondo som Uitdima e la 
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tedesca ” — II Popolo dUtalia, dated 29tli September^ 
19S7). Do you admit Mussolini’s claim? 

Q- 64. The Leader of the Opposition in England 
is paid a salary of ^2^000 a year, and is highly esteemed 
by Government. Would Mussolini give any one who 
stood up to oppose his rule a salary ol ;£‘2,000 per annum, 
or put some lead into him ? 

Q,, 65. Mussolini has no use for an opposition. In 
1927 he said: ‘^Here arises the problem: How to live 
without an opposition? Opposition is wanted because 
it is part of the picture (perche sia hem ml qmdro). We 
reject this method of reasoning completely and scornfully. 
The opposition is not necessary to the functioning of a 
healthy political regime. The opposition is stupid, 
superfluous in a totalitarian regime like the Fascist regime”^ 
The meaning is that where all have turned Fascist 
there can be only one party, and there is no room for an , 
opposition. 

Do you accept the conception of democracy as one- 
Party system without an opposition ? Is it democracy 
at all or dictatorship of a single party ? 

Q,. 66. Is there an opposition in Russia? If a 
leader arose who opposed Stalin, would Stalin honour 
him, and give him a salary of ^£“2,000 a year, or put 
some lead into him ? 

Q,.67. Is there any essential difference between 
the one-party system of Russia and that of Italy ? Stalin 
said to Roy Howard on March 1st, 1936 : Where there 
are not several classes there cannot be several parties, for 
a party is part of a class,” Is it not true that socialism 

3 Dismsl deli 192^7, pp. 122-23 (Edizioni ‘ Alpes/ Milan). 
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in Russia has abolished parties and opposition In the 
same sense in which Fascism has abolished parties and 
opposition in Italy ? 

Q,. 68. Is it true that at the last elections in Russia^ 
there were no election contests ? Is it true, as alleged, 
that Stalin was the candidate everywhere ? ^ 

Q. 69. If at the next elections in the Punjab the 
Government saw to it that one and only one candidate, 
belonging to the Unionist Party, stood for election fiom 
each constituency, would the Punjab become the gieatest 
democracy in the world ? 

Q, 70. Is it admitted that democracy in Great 
Britain is different from democracy in Russia, so different 
that if Britain is ademocz'acy the Russian i egime is bureau- 
cratic, or despotic — anything but demociatic? 

Q,. 71. Does the Russian i egime lealize the social- 
ist ideal of democracy ? Marx rejected the ‘ Fiee State ’ 
of the Gotha programme. Is the Russian regime a ‘Free 
State’ in even the most restricted sense of the term ? 

0^.12 Below are quoted passages fiom vaiioos 
authors which give the impression that the measuie of 
freedom enjoyed by the Russian worker under socialism 
is less than that enjoyed by Indian workers in a country 

4: I Smrch for the Truth in Russia^ by Sir Walter Citrine, p. 348:'— 
“There was only one candidate for each constitnenc y, and as 
the voters had thus no choice in the matter^ the election rf solved 
itself into a vote of confidence in Stalin and the regime. All that the 
voter was required to do was to seal and place the ballot paper m the 
box provided. The only way by which an elector could express dissent 
washy defacing the ballot paper, or by refraining from voting. As 
the passport of every elector was checked at the time of votmg. the 
authorities would thus have knowledge ol anyone who refiained from 
voting, and it was to be expected that not many would willingly 
expose themselves to the suspicion of coldness or latent hostility towards 
the regime by failing to vote 
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under Capitalist-Imperialist domination. Are these 
authors lying ? Are there any good reasons for disbeliev- 
ing them? 

Sir Walter Citrine says (I Search for the Truth in 
Russia) : — 

seemed to sense a freer atmosphere in the Soviet 
factories. There was the wall newspaper as an example 
of this. Criticism of fellow-workers and factory adminis- 
tration methods was caustic and general in these : But 
was it really freedom ? No worker could fieely express 
his criticisms of the basic principles of the regime or of the 
ruling party or its leaders. I could not imagine any of 
them publicly or privately criticising Stalin, for example, 
any more than I could imagine a German worker criticis- 
ing Hitler. Formerly the worker could criticise to his 
heart’s content his particular Factory Manager or some 
Foreman, but even that was being discouraged as incom- 
patible with sound administration, But did that mean 
freedom ? Was the worker not coerced by a thousand 
and one methods? ” (pp. 157-8). 

As to the increase in desertions fiom factories, these 
used to be very frequent some years ago. They were 
checked, however, very much by the institution of the 
passport system, under the decrees of 27th December, 1932, 
and 28th April, 1933, by which all Soviet citizens over 16 
years of age residing in towns, workers' settlements, Soviet 
farms, industrial and transport undertakings, etc., were 
required to carry a passport. Only persons holding a 
passport for a particular district or zotie were allowed to 
reside in such zone. These passports were issued by the 
police, and were ostensibly for the purpose of clearing the 
large cities of people who had no proper occupation or 
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means of livelihood, and ^ to cleanse these places from 
kulak, criminal and other anti-social elements.' The 
passport has to be produced upon entry into employment, 
and is marked by the officials of the undei taking concern- 
ed with the date and particulars of engagement. This 
system, which resembled that which existed in Tsarist 
days, consequently placed a good deal of disciplinary 
power in the hands of the police and of the managements 
of the undertakings. Workers who frequently absented 
themselves from their employment, ran the risk of their 
permission to stay in the district being withdrawn, and 
might find themselves relegated to another part of 
the country. It is rather surprising, therefore, to 
read that widespread desertions have again occurred.'’ 
(Ibid. p. 375) 

Comrade Yvon gives a similar descriptionof thepass- 
port system. If a worker loses his passport he is fined B 
roubles or more (the cost of the card is only a few kopeks). 
The loss inflicted on the worker is equal to a day’s salary 
for the lowest paid workers, those earning 80 roubles a 
month (p. 47). It is not possible to leave a factory with- 
out the permission of the ‘ triangle’ — that is, director of 
the factory, president of the Trade Union CommitteCj, 
and secretary of the local Communist Party. 

Changing the Kolkhoz (collective farm) or leaving 
it is as difficult as changing a factory. By doing so one 
loses all, or almost ail, that one possessed before being 
* collectivised. ’ Going away without anything, the 
peasant has no hope of creating a new personal enterprise, 
and less hope still of finding a place in another Kolkhoz* 

One is thus really attached to the factory as to the 
soil ; one cannot change at will one’s work or one’s town 
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except at risk and with difEcuIties much greater than 
those under the Tsarist regime. On the other hand one 
cannot refuse to agree, without risk, to changes of 
labourers which the ^ plan ’ considers necessary. Is it not 
serfdom ? 

Discontented workers cannot easily leave Russia* 
The only means of escape is ^flight’ (la fuUe^ p. 50). 

“ For a common mortal to demand a passport is not only 
to spend 30 roubles without any result, but to be adjudged 
a malcontent, which is an exceptionally grave chargeT 

Crossing the frontier without a passort is punishable^ 
for civilians, with death, or 10 years’ imprisonment, for 
soldiers with death only. Members of age of a military 
deserter^'s family are punished with 5 — 10 years* imprison- 
ment if they knew the desertion and failed to give infor- 
mation; failing to know it, they are punished with 5 years’ 
deportation to Siberia. Comrade Yvon adds : ^ 

Let us remember that this relates to times of 

peace. 

This explains why one does not meet Soviet citizens 
in the West who might be able to tell the truth about the 
Bolshevik regime, and it shows how great must be the 
urge to get out of the U.S.S.R. which has to be suppressed 
by such hateful measures ” (pp. 50-51). 

In After-thoughts on the U,S.S,R., Andr6 Gide says 
(pp. 30-33) : — 

‘‘ The Soviet worker is tied to his factory as the 
agricultural labourer to his Sovkhose or his Kolkhoze, and 
as Ixion to his wheel. If for any reason, because he 
hopes to be a little better or a little less ill-off elsewhere, 
he wants to change, let him beware. Regimented, classed, 
caged, he runs the risk of being refused everywhere* 
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Even if he leaves his factory, without changing his town, 
he is deprived of the lodging to which his work entitles 
him (not that he gets it free) and which is extremely 
difficult to procure. On leaving, he is docked of a large 
part of his salary if he is a factory worker, and if he is a 
Kolkhosian, he loses all the benefit of his collectivised 
work. On the other hand, a worker cannot refuse to 
move when he is ordered to. He is free neither to go nor 
stay where he pleases, where perhaps he may be drawn or 
held by love or friendship.’’**^ 

Just as the State has sovereign control over the 
material elements of the economic process, so it has 
dictatorial control over the human element. The workers 
are no longer fiee to sell their labour power where or as 
they please ; they have not the right to move freely in the 
territory of the U.S.S R. (interior passports 1 ) ; the right 
to strike is suppressed, and any inclination to resist 
Stakhanovite methods exposes them to the severest 
penalties.” 

Lucien Laurat : Coup d^oeil sur VEcommie Russe, 
VHomme Reel, (No. 38, February, 19B7). 

Andre Gide continues : — 

“ An excellent way of getting on is to turn informer. 
It puts you in the good books of the police ; they then 
protect you, but at the same time make use of you ; for 
once you have started, neither honour nor friendship counts. 
On you must go. For that matter, it is easy to get into 
the way of it. And the spy is safe . . . 

One ends by suspecting every thing and everyone*. 
The innocent talk of children may be your ruin* One 
doesn’t dare speak in front of them. Everyone watches 
everyone else, watches his own words, is himself watched. 
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No more ease, no more free speaking, except perhaps in 
bed with one's wife, if one is lealJy sure of her . . , 

In order to be safe from informeis, the most satisfac- 
tory way is to be befoiehand with them. For that matter, 
those who have heard ugiy'-soundmg remarks without 
immediately reporting them are liable to imprisonment or 
deportation. Spying is one of the civic virtues. One is 
brought up to it from the eailiest age, and the child who 
"tells tales’ is complimented.'’ 

Fenner Brockway speaks of ‘^terror’ in Russia ( Worken'^ 
Front, p. 190) De Basily thus describes '^The Stalin Regime 
of Fear” (Russia under Soviet Rule, p. 475) : — 

Despots of the Stalin type must fear forces of any 
kind* including those they themselves have called into 
being. Hence, under the absolute power of this leader, 
^ the land of the workers ’ has been transformed into a sort 
of Oriental sati apy which, in its lack of principle and its 
contempt for the human being, has far surpassed the 
empire of Abdul Hamid. The constant terrorist repres- 
sion directed against leading members of the communist 
party, against the high command of the army and promi- 
nent administrative and economic officials, together with 
the threatening attacks against scholars and writers, are 
so many manifestations of the Stalin despotism intended 
primal ily to leave before the dictator nothing but an 
impalpable human dust. Stalin destroys everything that 
dares show the slightest disposition towards independence, 
everything that claims the tiniest personal place in 
the sun. 

Soviet events once more confirm the old truth : Re- 
volution, like Saturn, devours its children. The men of 
the Bolshevik revolution *are perishing one after the othef^ 
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victims in their turn of the barbarous terror they once 
employed for their own ends. But simultaneously Stalin 
is destroying many elements which contributed a certain 
stability and a certain intelligence to the internal relations 
of the U. S. S. R.” 

In Anarcho-Syndicalism Rudolf Rocker says (pp. 
96-7) 

Russia is today farther from socialism than any 
other country. Dictatorship does not lead to the econo- 
mic and social liberation of the toiling masses, but to the 
suppression of even the most trivial freedom and the 
development of an unlimited despotism which respects no 
rights and treads underfoot every feeling of human dignity. 
What the Russian worker has gained economically under 
this regime is a most ruinous form of human exploitations, 
borrowed from the most extreme stage of capitalism, in 
^ the shape of the Stakhanov system, which laises his pro- 
ductive capacity to its highest limit and degrades him to 
a galley slave, who is denied all control of his personal 
labour and who must submit to every order of his supe- 
riors if he does not wish to expose himself to penalties of 
life and liberty. But compulsory labour is the last road 
that can lead to socialism. It estranges the man from the 
community, destroys his joy in his daily work, and stifles 
that sense of personal responsibility to his fellows without 
which there can be no talk of socialism at all.’’ 

Eugene Lyons bade farewell to Russia with these re- 
flexions {Assignment in Utopia, p. 605) : — 

** Above all, I had the sense of leaving behind me a 
nation trapped. Trapped physically, with bloodhounds 
and machine-guns and death sentences guarding the 
frontiers to prevent people from escaping, with a passport 
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system to prevent them from moving fieely inside the 
frontiers, with endless ukases and threats to regulate their 
existence. Trapped intellectually^ with every thought 
prescribed and mental curiosity punished as heresy ; the 
new literacy seemed an additional taunt, sharpening the 
appetite while denying it sustenance. Trapped spiritually 
thi ough the need of pretending enthusiasm for the knout, 
genuflecting to hateful images and practising hypocrisy as 
the first law of survival. In the past ^ the world freedom 
had been whispered in secret caves, but now punishment 
was too swift and too deadly. There was no longer even 
the solace of martyrdom for the defiant ; a technique had 
been evolved for breaking their spirit and dragging them 
into the limelight for slobbering confessions of guilt. 

The fact that these things had come to pass under 
the banners of socialism ’ only made them more ghastly. 
The word socialism, the eternal dream of equality and^ 
justice, was also trapped.’^ 

The writers quoted above — Sir Walter Citrine, • 
Comrade Yvon, Andre Gide, Lucien Laurat, Fenner 
Brockway, De Easily, Rudolf Rocker, and Eugene Lyons — 
may, or may not be ail Fascists or disciples of Mussolini 
and Hitler, or agents of the bourgeoisie, or lackeys of 
capital. We are not concerned with that. The question 
is whether what they allege is true : 

(i) Is there in the U.S.S.R. a passport system which 
prevents workers from moving freely inside the 
frontiers ? 

{_ii) Is the industrial worker virtually tied to his 
factory, and the agricultural worker to his 
collective farm ? 

(ni) Can workers Ireely criticise the basic principles 
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of the regime, or the ruling party, or its 
leaders ? 

(iv) Do Soviet citizens live in continual fear of spies 
and informers ? 

(v) Is there justification for speaking of ^ terror * in 

Russia and of ^ the Stalin regime of fear 
(m) Will it be correct to say that Marxism is ' alive 
and growing ^ in a country where the freedom 
enjoyed by workers is little different from 
serfdom — physical, intellectual and moral r 
Will it not be more correct to say that in the 
U.S.S.R. Marxism is dead, dead like the dodo ? 
Q,. 7B. What is the basis of economic classes ? What 
does exploitation consist in ? 

74. Suppose, under a system of State ownership 
of means of production, the majority of workers lead a 
miserable life, while all the good things of the world are 
enjoyed by a small, privileged class. Is exploitation of 
man by man at an end under such conditions ? 

Q^. 75* What was the real ground for the condem* 
nation of private property in means of production by 
Marx and Engels— that private property was private 
property or that by its means the bourgeoisie enriched 
itself at the cost of the worker — that the worker died of 
starvation, was scarcely ever in a positiori ^ to use a thread 
of woollen clothing,’ for food ^ got what was too bad for 
the property-holding class,’ etc. ? 

a* 76. Is there differentiation of income in the 
U.S.S.R. ? When prices are the same for all consumers, 
and incomes range between 80 roubles and 20,000 or 
80,000 roubles, will not the poorest workers have difficulty 
in keeping their bodies and souls together, while the 
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labour aristocracy and bureaucrats live like the bour- 
geois ? 

Q . 11 , Under such conditions can we speak of the 
class-strugoie as having ended in the U.S.S.R. ? 

Q, 78, Were such differences in income contem- 
plated by Marx, Engels and Lenin even in the first phase 
of communism ? 

Q, . 79. Socialism, according to Soviet leaders, 
has been achieved in the U.S.S.R. And the purchasing 
power of the average industrial worker in Russia under 
socialism is not greater than that of the average industrial 
m^orker in Bombay, is about half of that of the German 
industrial worker, and about one-fourth of thatof the British 
industrial worker. Does it not follow that if the private 
capitalist exploits the worker and appropriates his surplus 
value in India, Germany and England, the all-powerful 
State exploits the Russian worker in an equal or higher 
degree ? 

Q, . 80* Is it true that the proportion of the total 
family income spent on food by the average workman in 
Russia is 67 per cent as compared with about 50 per cent 
or less in Ahmedabad and Bombay ? What conclusions 
regarding the standard of living of the average worker 
in socialist Russia are suggested by this proportion ? 

. 81 . Did Marx praise piece- wages as the form 
of wage payment best suited to, or most in harmony 
with socialism? 

Q^. 82. What is the attitude of socialists and 
communists in capitalist countries toward the piece-work 
system ? Is Sir Walter Citrine right when he says (loc. cit., 
p. 158) “ 

What was the truth about the piece*work system ? 
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Was piece-work good in itself? I did not believe any 
Trade Unionist would say it was. It deprived men of any 
sense of personality, and it was simply an appeal to the 
acquisitive sense and even the greed of the individual. 
Yet here it was in this country more lavishly employed 
than anywhere else.” 

Q. 83. Is Comrade Yvon right when he says (loc. 
cit, p. 4B) : — 

Actually as a consequence of Staklianovism, the 
piece-work system, with premiums for extra production, has 
been made general, the famous ' sweating system ’ which 
capitalism had not succeeded in imposing on workers ” ? 

Q. 84, Methods of speeding up ’ in Europe and 
America, and in the Soviet Union are described in 
parallel columns below : 


Lapidus and Ostrovityanov 
[Political Economy^ p, 87). 

‘Mn the modern hord factories 
the so-called conveyer system is 
particularly widely applied; an end- 
less platform passes from one depart- 
ment to another and supplies the 
worker with materials for his work 
(iron, for example) , the finished work 
(a turned axle, for instance) is put 
back on the platform and passes 
into the next department, where 
the article is subjected to further 
working up (the wheels are fitted 
to the axle, for example), and so 
on. The moving conveyer, conti- 
nually supplying material and 
demanding its working up within 
a certain period, acts better than 
verbal orders. 

“Here in very deed man is 
transformed into an automaton, 
into a soulless accessory to a 
machine. 


Fred E. Beal 

{Word from Nowhere^ pp. 240*1). 

“ Communists in America fought 
piece-work. It was our stock 
demand : Abolition of piece-woik I 
In many of the capitalist factories 
production men have found they 
could get a better grade of work 
and more of it if they left it to the 
man to work on his own initiative. 
In Russia, however, piece-work is 
one of btalin’s main levers ol pro- 
i duction. Every department oi the 
Kharkov Tractor Plant was on 
piece-work.' Ihey do not trust the 
workers on straight time. And the 
speed-up ! Another one of our 
stock demands in America was: 
Abolition of the speed-up 1 But in 
our plant efficiency men from the 
Soviet Tractor Trust worked day 
and night figuiing out how to 
speed up the workers, how to make 
the belt move faster. 
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•• A particularly vigorous inten- 
sification of labour occurs under 
the Taylor system, which under 
the name of "scientific organization 
of labour,’ and ^ rationalization of 
production,’ is being more and 
more widely adopted not only in 
its homeland, America, but in 
Europe also.” 


'•^^Gommunists in Detroit rave 
against the monotonous iife-iuck- 
ing belt system operating at the 
Ford plant. Had I not done so 
myself in Pontiac, Michigan ? But 
I ne\er heard a word uttered 
against its use in Soviet Russia. 
The belt system is in the assemb- 
ling department. It is here that 
the tractor or automobile comes 
to life, beginning with the placing 
of the chassis on the moving plat- 
form. The assembly line (belt) 
moves on, workmen on each side 
slip in the various parts needed in 
building the machine. Finally — 
the line moving aO the lime — all 
the parts are fitted and the finished 
car moves ofl:' the conveyor. The 
trouble with the Kharkov Tractor 
Plant was that the belt or con- 
veyor never moved fast enough for 
the Communist bosses. 

•'The Stalinists justify piece- 
work and the speed-up by saying 
it is for the greater cause of 
Socialism, Every hardship, every 
iniquity and every injustice was 
being perpetrated in the holy 
name of the Revolution and the 
Class-less Society ! At the same 
time the Stalin policy created 
more classes among the Russian 
workeis than under capitalism and 
suppressed with a mailed fist every 
true radical and revolutionary 
manifestation on the part of the 
masses.” 


Is there any good i^eason for thinking that a system 
which transforms the worker into an automaton under 
capitalism does not do so under socialism ? 

Q. 85. How can a system of wage-payment which 
intensifies greed and the act^uisitive sense become the 
chief means of transforming socialism into communism ? 
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STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

Q. 86. Is one per cent per annum an abnormally 
high rate of increase for man ? 

Q. 87. Increasing steadily at this rate the popula- 
tion of India would reach a total of ^AlOO^OOUjOOO (world 
population in 1931) in 175 years. Can India support 
2s000^000,000 without a fall in the standard of living ? 
Is it possible for the supply of food in the strictest sense of 
the term to keep pace v/ith the growth of numbers when 
population is doubling at the end of every 70 years? 

Q. 88. Growing numbers require more living loom^ 
more food and more material lequisites of \^eil-beiiig. 
Even assuming, for the sake of argument, that world 
resources as a whole are adequate to meet the requirements 
of world population increasing at the rate of 1 per cent 
annually, is that true of the resources of small, over- 
jcrowded countries like Germany, Italy and Japan ? 

Q. 89. Admitting that man is a producer, and not 
merely a gatherer, is it possible, by changing the ^ mode of 
production,’ to indefinitely increase agricultural yields ? 

Q. 90. If not, does it not follow that war and con- 
quest or imperialist aggression has its roots in economic 
necessity ? 

Q. 91. Lenin interpreted imperialism in terms of the 
* mode of production ’ and the ‘ class-struggle J ignoring 
the struggle for existence completely. Suppose the world 
is divided into a number of socialist States with unequal 
resources and unequal opportunities for expansion. Will 
not socialist States fight for markets and territory as 
capitalist States do now ? 

Q,. 92. Suppose capitalism is transformed into com- 
munism in England, or that the class-struggle and the 
domination of finance capital come to an end there. Will 
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that set Britain free from the struggle for existence ? 
Losing tlicir Empire, would the British people be able to 
maintain their present standard of living? 

Q, . D3. There is little finance capital across our 
North-West Frontier. Is there no tbieatto Indian inde»* 
pen deuce from that quarter ? The question cannot be 
answered in the negative without forgetting the past 1000 
■vears of Indian history. If ihe answer is (as it must be) 
in the aillrmative, does the source of danger lie in impe- 
rialism as the highest stage of capitalism, or hunger, that is 
imperialism as an expression of the struggle for existence ? 

THE SOCIALIST-IMPERIALIST ALLIANCE 
Q^. 01. Has theie been any change in the foreign 
policy of Russia since Hitler’s rise to power? 

‘15. Explain why * the base of the world revolu- 
tion’ and ‘ the cradle of the revolutionary struggle all 
over the world’ has become a bulwark ’ for peace. 

Q^. 96. What is left of Marxism if the only socialist 
country in the world which, professedly, follow^s Marx, 
bases its collaboration with other countries * on the 
principle of the peaceful co-existence of two systems— the 
socialist and the capitalist’ (Litvinov). 

Q, 97. The following Reuter’s cable dated London, 
May 15, relating to the Soviet reply to the British counter- 
proposals, appeared in the daily papers dated May 
16th, 1939 

While absolute reserve is maintained in British 
oifficial quarters with regard to the contents of the Rus- 
sian reply, it is understood the Soviet considers British 
proposals unsatisfactory, because they do not go far 
enough and do not even indirectly guarantee the 
Soviet territory, besides leaving a gap between Poland 
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and Finland, where the border States are not covered. 
The possibility of direct attack against the Soviet territory 
is not taken into account. 

“ Therefore the reply, it is alleged, presses for a 
mutual assistance pact that will cover both direct and in- 
direct attacks not only upon the territories of the guaran- 
teed States but upon those of the contracting parties.’’ 

As a good and true Marxist, a believer in the class- 
struggle and a world revolutionary, justify the Soviet 
point of view as expressed in this cable. 

Q,. 98. Assuming that this cable states the truth 
(it may be an attempt on the part of a capitalist-bour- 
geois news-agency to discredit socialism), explain why 
the Soviet wants Britain and France to guarantee Soviet 
territory, whether directly or indirectly. 

Q,. 99. Suppose a mutual assistance pact, such as 
the Soviet wants, materializes. Will the pact be a means 
of intensifying the class-struggle all over the world, or of 
establishing a world communist society ? 

Q,. 100. Is it the class-struggle or the struggle for 
existence which compels the Soviet to seek a military 
alliance with the world’s greatest imperialist powers ? 

Q,. 101. Did Marx and Engels contemplate an 
alliance between socialism and finance capital as a means 
of realizing the aims of revolutionary socialism ? 

Q^. 102. The Soviet would impose an obligation on 
British and French imperialism which the latter seems 
unwilling to undertake— that of guaranteeing socialist 
territory. In return, the Soviet is ready to guarantee 
imperialist territory — such, in plain words, is the mean- 
ing of a military alliance between Russia, France and 
Britain. Does it not follow : 

(i) that the talk of the ^ world revolution’ and of Russia 
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being ‘ the base' of the world revolution is devoid of all 
sense ? 

{it) that the class-struggle has vanished into thin air ? 

(Hi) that the threatened conflict in Europe has 
nothing whatever to do with ideologies (socialism, fas- 
cism, capitalism, democracy or dictatorship) but is a strug- 
gle between the haves’ and the ^ have-nots ’? 

‘ INDIAN SOCIALISM ’ 

Q,. 103. What is the strength of the industrial 
proletariat in India ? Keeping in view its numbers, its 
heterogenous character, its lack of education and general 
enlightenment, and its ignorance of industrial technique 
and political administration, is it possible for our industrial 
proletariat to win swaraj and establish its dictatorship ? 

Q,. 3 04. Is it not true that under Indian condi- 
tions ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ’ means dictatorship 
of leaders of the proletariat ? Is it not true that ^ the 
struggle for power ’ in India is a struggle for leadership? 

Q. 105. Who will control Congress Ministries? 
Who will conduct negotiations with the Viceroy?” Da 
these questions sum up with substantial accuracy ‘the 
struggle for power ’ in India ? 

Q^. 106. If the interests of workers of different 
nations are not identical, if no world proletarian revolu- 
tion is maturing or can ever happen, if no world socialist 
society can ever come into being — in brief, if international 
socialism is dead, does it not follow that socialism must 
be national ? ’ 

Q,. 107. Is there a socialist pattern 'which every 
country must accept irrespective of its peculiar national 
characteristics, political position and degree of economic 
development ? 
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Q^, 108 . ‘Indian socialism’ is emphatically not a 
demand for setting up a ‘ Corporate State' in India as in 
Italy, or for copying Fascist methods of impe:ialist 
aggression. Is t}icre any reason why ‘ Indian sociaiism ’ 
must mean State capitalism as in the U.S.S.R. ? 

Q. 109. What are the objections to interprellng 
^ Indian sociaiism ’ as an economy or system aiming at a 
just distribution and a planned production of wealth 
under given Indian conditions ? 

Q,. 110. Ignoring the moral and political aspects 
of the question, will not swataj be of enormous economic 
value to the country as a whole ? 

Q,. 111. Considering the supreme importance of 
winning swaraj^ is not the form of our economic organiza- 
tion, when swamj comes, a wholly minor issue at present? 

Q,. 112. Is there sense in dividing the countiy into 
parties and factions on the question of our economic 
constitution under swaraj when no swarqj has been W'on 
and when, in fact, there are not the faintest signs of the 
commencement of any real struggle for swaraj ? 

Q. IIB. The class-struggle is the Marman method of 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. Consider 
the application of this method to India, that is to a depen- 
dent country where the proletariat is practically non-existent. 

0^. 114. Did civil war contribute in any degree to 
the weakening of China ? Is civil war responsible in any 
measure for the defeat and humiliation of China ? 

Q,. 115. The class-struggle was deliberately started 
in Spain. What has Spain gained thereby ? 

Q,. IIB. What reasons i are there for thinking that 
the class-struggle will achieve freedom for India when it 
has been successful in accomplishing the ruin of indepen- 
dent countries ? 
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